





COWSIC VALLEY, ABOVE TWO BRIDGES, DARTMOOR, 


FROM MOOR TO SEA. 
By GRANT ALLEN. 
Illustrated by W. BISCOMBE GARDNER. 


OMEBODY once well described Dartmoor as ‘‘a crushed mountain.” 
The graphic phrase would have been still more correct if he had 
described it instead as a worn volcano. For Dartmoor, as we know 
it at the present day, is in fact the mere basal stump, or weather- 
beaten relic, of a huge fiery cone of ash and tufa that must once 
have risen, like Etna or Chimborazo, many thousand feet into the air 
of a vanished continent. It consists for the most part of a single 
great compact granitic mass, poured upward in the molten condition 
from below at a date somewhat later than the first laying down of the carboniferous 
deposits. And if we want to understand the present aspect and nature of Dartmoor, 
with its flat-topped outline, and its deeply-scooped valleys, and its stony clatters, 
and its strange pointed tors, we must always bear in mind that what we see to-day of 
that ruined mountain is but the base, or torso, of a vast rearing range now almost 
entirely worn away and reduced to the level by the ceaseless aerial bombardment 
of ten thousand centuries. 

Granite is a very solid substance indeed; yet anybody who examines those 
mouldering pinnacles whose big rocks still crown every height throughout the Dart- 
moor region, will soon see for himself that even solid granite can be gradually eaten 
out piecemeal, a grain at a time, by wind and water. Everywhere the exposed surface 
is weathering at the joints : everywhere the action of rain and air-is making it crumble 
into atoms by slow degrees, and washing down its dééris with every freshet into the 
valleys at the foot. The old lake basin at Bovey Tracey, for example, is entirely filled 
up with fine white clay (the raw material of porcelain), brought down in solution by the 
wintry streams from the tors above it. Not a river that drains the summit of the moor 
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but carries off each day a fresh contribution of sand and pebble from those eternal 
heights. Not a frost but chips them, not a storm but rends, not a shower but dis- 
integrates. And ever since the immensely remote epoch when Dartmoor first rose, a 
gigantic mountain, from the Permian plain, the self-same process has been going on 
ceaselessly through unnumbered seasons. The moor as it stands is just the hard 
stump which still survives, though worn so small and low, that continual battering by 
eo the rain of ages. 
Of course how- 
ever it hasn’t all 
worn down equal- 
ly. © The softer 
portions, where 
the rivers carved 
themselves out 
their first courses, 
have been cut in 
places into deep 
and romantic 
gorges; the harder 
nodules or bosses 
that intervened be- 
tween the valleys 
have longest re- 
sisted the wearing 
action, and rise to 
this day as low 
stunted hills or 
dividing ridges. 
The very summit 
of each is usually 
crowned by what 
we call a tor—that 
is to say, a mass, 
or masses, of very 
hard granite in- 
deed, whose tough 
grain has_ with- 
stood to this mo- 
ment the assaults 
and attacks of all 
the elements. 
Sometimes the tor 
is merely a pro- 
jecting naked 
dyke of the granite 
underneath, left 
behind when the 
rest was worn 
et away by the rain- 
TOWN, DARTMOOR. fall ; sometimes it 
consists of several 
crumbling and somewhat rounded kernels, perched logan-wise on a base of solid rock 
below. In the latter case it represents the very hardest and most insoluble cores or 
nuggets in a superincumbent portion long since denuded. 

It is this peculiar geological origin that gives Dartmoor all its special interest, both 
pictorial and historical. Unlike most of our English hill districts the Devonian moor 
is almost flat-topped : its central part consists of a wide plateau, barely broken at long 
distances by the undulating rise of the gentle and wave-like tor-crowned hillocks. In 
between stretch bogs of deep brown peat, the favourite haunt of the sundew and the 
osmunda fern. Black cattle wander among the sedgy bottoms ; a few horned sheep 
nibble at the close sward of cinque-foil and eyebright that spreads between the high 
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clumps of tussocky grass on the rounded uplands. The total effect is one of severe 
and solemn wildness—a great rolling waste of treeless moor, covered by mile after 
mile of whortleberry and heather, unrelieved by a single smiling feature, and varied 
only by the bleak grey masses of the frowning tors. 

Yet it is on this barren stretch of stern granite solitude that the softest and most 
romantic of English rivers takes its rise. 

Not however from a single source. Like all other great streams, our peerless Dart 
derives its origin from a double parentage. As there is a White Nile and a Blue Nile, 
as there is a Hinter Rhein and a Vorder Rhein, so too there is an East and a West 
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DARTMEET., 


Dart. The two run together at Dartmeet Bridge, after some miles of separate 
existence among the lonely granite uplands. In common with almost all the rivers of 
Devon, however, both Darts take their rise on the slopes of a single rounded mass, the 
central watershed for the Damnonian peninsula, whence the Taw and the Okement, 
the Tavy and the Teign, all gather their springs from a kindred source to diverge once 
more through all the green orchard vales of the county. Here, in the very heart of 
Dartmoor Forest, the bareness and loneliness become almost oppressive. For of course 
the forest, like most other forests, is absolutely treeless; it is a mere philological 
blunder of recent times that connects forests with trees; etymologically, the word 
means only an open space or uninclosed wild, and it is in this sense alone that it could 
ever have been applied to Dartmoor, Snowdon, or the heather-clad moors of Scotland. 
The tradition that places so-called were once well wooded has arisen only from the 
recent misuse of language ; no trees have ever grown within historical times, or could 
possibly have grown under existing conditions, on any of our great open British 
moorlands. Of course there were wooded forests, like the Weald, and Sherwood, but 
the wood was accidental, so to speak; the wild and uncultivated condition being the 
sole essential. 
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The man who attacks the upper reaches of the Dart must not expect, like Agag, to 
go ‘‘ walking delicately." He must be content to foot it with a pair of stout mountain 
boots, to tramp through bogs, to flounder in fogs, and to lose his way hopelessly 
among trackless gorse-wilds. All the winter through, when the snow is not lying thick, 
the greater gorse makes the uplands golden with its scented bloom ; and as soon as its 
blossoming season is fairly over, and its hairy brown pods begin to crackle in the sun, 
shedding their seeds elastically as the valves fly open, then the smaller and daintier 
summer species starts afresh, with its paler flowers, beloved by mountain bees, and keeps 
up the continual succession of yellow glory. But the heather that purples the slopes ot 
Broad Down and Hartland Hill, near the actual source of the Dart, is of course at its 
best in August or September; and then is the time when the hardy pedestrian, 
botanizing case on back and lunch in knapsack, may set out with his compass and his 





NEW BRIDGE, ON THE DART. 


ordnance map to find his way vaguely across country from Prince Town, or Two 
Bridges, to the peaty bottoms, white with cottongrass, green with butterwort, and 
blue under foot with the creeping ivy-leaved harebell, where the flora of the moor may 
best be wooed and won in its native fastnesses. 

After passing through a mile or two of this picturesque wilderness, by bickering 
Stickles, the East Dart comes suddenly upon its first taste of civilization at Post Bridge 
where the great highroad across the moor, from Moreton Hampstead to Tavistock and 
Plymouth, crosses the infant river by a rude stone structure, which may almost be 
described as a megalithic survival into our own age. It is the finest example, in fact, 
of that peculiar type of cyclopean building known on Dartmoor as a dapper bridge. 
These very antique erections consist of large flat granite slabs resting on solid piers of 
one or more blocks, and poised without masonry or mortar, like the gates of Mycene 
or the solemn doorways of Etruscan tombs. Post Bridge itself, the noblest of its kind, 
has three piers, each six blocks high, and spanned by two huge stone slabs, fifteen feet 
long, of immemorial antiquity. The tin-streamers, who have left traces of their 
industry on every brook about, were no doubt the original architects of this most 
ancient bridge; for the merchant track that carried the ingots of tin from Cornwall 
and Devon to the port of Sandwich is now known to be the most ancient road in 
Britain, traceable throughout to this day by many signs from Dartmoor and Somerset 
to the Pilgrim’s Way along the open downs of Kent and Surrey. Tin was a necessary 
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component of bronze; and in the Bronze Age the tin-mines of Devon and Cornwall 
answered to the Black Country of our modern iron civilization. 

The West Dart takes its rise equally among these wild solitudes by the two Mis 
Tors, but emerges much more rapidly upon the traces of modern life in the dreary 
little upland village of Prince Town, with its great barrack-like prison, and its gloomy 
granite quarries. All round spreads the prison farm, where the convicts, working 
under the charge 
of armed warders, 
have made an 
oasis in the waste 
of gorse and 
heather. The 
Duchy Hotel at 
Prince Town has 
become of late 
years the great 
centre for explor- 
ing the moor. 
From it the 
tourist can most 
easily climb the 
surrounding tors, 
with their strange 
old Celtic or pre- 
Celtic names ; for 
Dartmoor is of 
course historically 
one of the most 
ancient seats of 
culture in Eng- 
land. From time 
immemorial it has 
been the haunt of 
tin-streamers; and 
Crockern Tor, 
just above Two 
Bridges, ‘‘ nearly 
equidistant from 
the Stannary 
Towns of _ the 
county,” was the 
antique site of the 
open-air mote, or 
‘*Tinners’ Parlia- 
ment,” which as- 
sembled here to 
discuss the busi- 
ness of the tin- 
producing region. 

Dartmoor, too, 
though nominally 
in Devonshire, LOVER’S LEAP, HOLNE CHASE. 
has from the very 
first been intimately connected with the Duchy of Cornwall, and with the West Welsh 
kingdom which preceded it, or from which the Duchy took its rise. There is a quaint 
and interesting story still surviving in the West Country of how a Devonshire man 
once said to a Cornishman, ‘‘ Cornwall is not a part of England.” ‘‘ No, I know it 
isn’t,” the Cornishman answered with spirit, ‘‘ for everybody has heard that Cornwall 
is divided from England by Devonshire.” Now this curious fragment of local tradition 
really incloses a singular kernel of historical fact. For Devonshire as a whole, and 
more particularly Dartmoor, long remained essentially British after Somerset and Dorset 
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had been conquered and assimilated by the English invaders. No Saxon prince ever 
really subdued the impregnable tors. Even after the time when Devonshire itself had 
been politically incorporated with the West-Saxon realm, Cornish Welsh continued to 
be spoken among the miners and herdsmen of these remote uplands, and is said indeed 
to have finally lingered on in outlying places as late as the time of Queen Elizabeth. 
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The Stannary Courts of the Duchy thus represent to this moment the old original 
open-air motes of the Ancient Briton. And the Tinners’ Parliaments continued to 
assemble on Crockern Tor ‘‘ under the full eye of heaven” (as the Welsh Gorsedd does 
to the present day) up to the beginning of the last century. But in its later stages the 
parliament merely met first, pro forma, on the open tor, and then adjourned afterwards 
for serious business to some appointed building ; just as in our own degenerate times 
the Gorsedd is proclaimed under the clear sky, but the Eisteddfod is held in a more 
modern town hall or vulgar assembly room. The stone seats, hewn in the granite of 
Crockern for those Areopagites of the moor, the stannators and their officials, have 
long since unhappily =~ : m2 = 
been converted into — SSE 
road-metal by the 
sacrilegious hammer 
of the British con- 
tractor. 

Nevertheless, in 
spite of all latter-day 
abominations, lovers 
of the old Celtic stock 
that mainly peoples 
our island may still 
feel themselves here 
on true Damnonian 
soil, strewn thick with 
relics of the antique 
West-Welsh kingdom, 
to which we owe 
(among other rich 
legacies) the wild and 
melancholy poetry of 
the Arthurian legends. 
For this is in very 
truth Arthur’s own 
land, and these are 
the bare heights that 
inspired every fibre of 
the weird Cymric 
fancy. All around lie 
mementoes of the 
storied past. The 
modern high-road 
from Prince Town to 
Two , Bridges leads 
over a clapper bridge 
of antique workman- 
ship, and passes full 
in sight of Crockern 
Tor itself, to that pro DITTISHAM CHURCH. 
foundest centre of the Pe 
moorland scenery. Here the Cowsic Valley opens up to northward, with its strange 
glimpses of an ancient wizard world. Above hangs Wistman’s Wood, a little weather- 
beaten copse of stunted oak-trees, hoary with age, and with curled lichens, but of, as 
the local gossips will credulously tell you, the last relic of the ancient forest of Dart- 
moor. That rumour is but a fond thing, vainly imagined. The ancient forest of 
Dartmoor spreads all around you, exactly as it has always done, all bare and treeless ; 
the only reason why oaks grow at all in Wistman’s W ood, any more than elsewhere, 
is because some huge granite boulders, scattered clatter-wise on the slope, here give 
shelter enough from the wind to permit of these venerable trees attaining. a height 
of some nine or ten feet under the lee of the protecting rock-masses. But to 
suppose that vigorous timber ever subsisted on these open and wind-swept heights 
is almost as absurd as to set down Wistman’s Wood for a Druidical grove, 
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after the manner so fashionable in the prehistoric times at the beginning of this 
century. 

From Two Bridges the Ashburton high-road skirts the valley of the West Dart to 
Dartmeet Bridge, where the twin torrents at last unite their boulder-strewn streams, 
and leaving behind their foaming tricks flow on together more peacefully towards the 
sea at Dartmouth. On the way we pass Dennabridge Pound, one of those curious 
rude inclosures, like the walls of some old Etruscan fortress, which stud in places the 
surface of the ——— 
moor. Probably 
they were the 
moorland equiva- 
lents of the stock- 
aded_ earthworks 
within whose shel- 
ter in time of war 
or invasion the 
women and chil- 
dren, and also the 
cattle, were driven 
from the neigh- 
bouring pastures 
and scattered huts. 
But in later days 
they have certainly 
been used as verit- 
able pounds for the 
herdsman to see 
that no unlicensed 
stock were being 
grazed unawares |< 
within the forest }* 
limits. 

From Dartmeet 
to Hanneford 
(where the road 
next crosses the 
river) the Dart 
falls considerably, 
and has cut itself 
a deep valley in the 
moorland rock. 
Round Holne 
Chase especially, 
that favourite 
drive of tourists, 
it bends in a long 
and abrupt elbow, 
flowing through a 
ravine which ty 
narrows at times —EE 
into a_ regular 
gorge. We are now approaching the outskirts of the moor and the scenery becomes 
gradually less wild and rugged, but more beautiful, more romantic, and more prettily 
wooded. The very name of Holne indeed, like those of Holmwood and Holmesdale, 
is derived from the holly tree, in older English Aol/m-bush, with whose bright green 
foliage the whole of this neighbourhood is richly diversified. Two private carriage 
roads lead through the gorge, one on the inner bend of the elbow, by Holne Chase, 
the other on the outer curve, by Buckland Woods. Both are thrown open to the 
public by the landowners with a just sense of the duties of landed proprietorship. 
Scenery like this belongs to mankind. We have all a vested interest in rocks and 
rivers. And indeed there are few more beautiful drives in England. At one point in 
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particular, known as the Lover’s Leap, the gorge attains a high level of pictorial 
beauty, admirably represented in Mr. Gardner’s exquisite and sympathetic sketch. 
Here it is that imaginative souls, crossed in their affections, are specially advised 
to sacrifice themselves to the genius lect. ‘River of Dart, river of Dart,” says the 
pathetic West Country rhyme, ‘‘ every year thou claimest a heart:” and the Lover’s 
Len is the place to pay it. 
At Buckfastleigh, famous for its grea Cistercian abbey (now scarcely recognizable 
= by a few unimportant 
remains), the moorland 
stream emerges at last 
from its native moun- 
tains and flows thence- 
forward among the 
comparatively low and 
placid ground of the 
South Hams of Devon. 
But though no longer 
mountainous its course 
is still hilly, it has but 
exchanged the solid 
i granite of the moor for 
the gentler Devonian 
rocks of its lower basin. 
The shimmering silky 
reefs that line the sea- 
ward reaches belong for 
the most part to that 
beautiful formation. 
From Buckfastleigh to 
Totnes the Ashburton 
branch of the Great 
Western Railway fol- 
lows close—too close— 
the bends and windings 
of the river, whose 
banks are here both 
pretty and romantic, 
though this is perhaps 
the least visited part of 
the whole valley. The 
railway hurries one 
| through it without giv- 
ing the distracted tra- 
veller time to admire the 
view ; he can only enjoy 
both sides alike at the 
= ‘ = risk of contracting a 
(iit aaa ~~ AS SS permanent squint; and 
BAKE HILL, DARTMOUTH. so the upper portion of 
the stream, which one 
follows on foot through the moor, and the lower tidal reaches, which one takes at one’s 
ease in a boat or steamer, are far better known than these smiling middle regions which 
the locomotive has rendered far too accessible for anybody in these hurry-scurrying 
days to walk along. 

‘*At Totnes town the Dart becomes navigable.” So the geography-books with 
One accord assert, though its navigability is now a more doubtful quality than in the 
days when Brutus of Troy—according to Welsh romance—first landed here the future 
lord of. Britain. As a matter of fact a tiny tourist steamer does actually ply down the 
ten miles of shallow estuary to Dartmouth, which forms altogether the most beautiful 
bit of river scenery in southern Britain, with the exception perhaps of the Mawddach 
mouth between Dolgelly and Barmouth. I will not insult the proverbial intelligence 
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or try the proverbial courtesy of the reader by informing him, after the same veracious 
authorities, that ‘‘the Dart is frequently called the English Rhine.” There are no ten 
miles of the Rhine indeed that can for a moment compare with that beautiful stretch of 
wooded English undulating country. The only possible point of resemblance is the 
castles at the mouth, and even those are very different from the robber towers of 
Rhineland. The beauty of the Dart indeed is much more the beauty of an inland lake 
than of a great navigable river; it resembles the lower part of Loch Awe, or the 
Lianberis Ilyns, much more than it resembles the bare grey terraced vineyards of the 
overpraised German waterway. The steamer takes us at first past Sharpham woods, 
famous for their heronry, whose denizens may often be observed lower down the 
estuary, standing patient on one leg at low water in the tidal streams that intersect 
with their current the acrid shining mudflats. Then the river narrows down for a while 
as we pass the Gut, and widens out once more on approaching Duncannon. The 
ferryman’s cottage here makes a pretty sketch ; I needn’t stop to describe it, in clumsy 
words, as my colleague’s dainty pencil has done it far better already than my sharp- 
pointed pen could ever hope to rival. 

Passing on by various pastoral side creeks of quiet beauty we arrive at last at 
Goader Point, half way down our course, a little peninsula whose isthmus is occupied 
by the rustic villages of Upper and Lower Dittisham. By this time our upland river 
has become wholly estuarine and almost seafaring, for Dittisham is essentially a fisher- 
man’s port. The Dartmouth folk come out here to eat cockles for tea, and the women 
of the village pride themselves on the ease with which they can feather an oar against 
any man on the Dart. This part of the open fiord is known as Galmpton Bay ; below 
it the estuary once more contracts, at a point where the channel is divided by a sharp 
rock, known as the Anchor Stone. And a little beyond we are in sight of port, for 
yonder stand Dartmouth and Kingswear on their opposite hills, between which the 
Dart itself finally pours its pale green waters into the open sea. 

The configuration of the mouth, however, would of itself suffice to make the Dart 
unique among English rivers. For instead of expanding at its end into a wide bay or 
funnel-shaped opening, our stream is closed on either hand at its outlet by high rocks 
and hills, with a narrow entrance between twin castles to right and left, which render 
the approach to Dartmouth harbour the most picturesque point among all our delightful 
British seaports. Indeed by far the most striking way to arrive at Dartmouth is by 
sea from Torquay, round the shining satiny cliffs of Berry Head, glistening grey in 
the sun, and past the endless craggy islets that rise from the water’s edge into the 
pinnacled skerries of the Mouse and the Pisgeys. In this way alone does the harbour 
mouth burst upon you at last in all its full beauty. You sweep round a projecting 
corner of rock and see suddenly on your right the mouldering towers of Kingswear 
Castle upon their spray-beaten rocks; on your left the answering keep of Dartmouth 
Castle, with the town and churches; and full in front the beautiful lake-like harbour, 
alive with craft, and closed up in the distance by the wooded heights that bound the 
northward view towards the distant moorland. The narrow entrance between the 
two castles recalls rather some Swiss lake or some Westphalian fortress than any 
familiar scene of our industrial England. 

Dartmouth town, when you land and explore it, is almost as medizval as anything 
to be found in Flanders or on the Zuyder Zee—a quaint old place, scrambling up hill 
and down dale, by devious ways, mounting here by steps cut in the bare face of the 
rock, and descending there by break-neck alleys where the sure-footed donkey alone 
can be trusted to keep his knees unbroken. The houses are many of them timbered 
and carved, sometimes with most grotesque and parlous monsters—gorgons, and 
hydras, and chimeras dire, intermingled with lizards and medizval gargoyles ; while 
from the upper windows, as in the Old Town of Edinburgh, project poles and lines 
where the family washing hangs out to dry before the placid faces of admiring fellow- 
townsmen. At every turn some picturesque little bit of old-world life meets one’s eyes 
in Dartmouth. The curious thirteenth century church with its exquisite oak screen, 
the projecting fronts of the houses in the Butterwalk, the corbels and posts of the 
ancient inns in the back streets, the Italian plaster work on the parlour ceilings—all 
of them are well worthy of the artist’s and the antiquary’s polite attention. And so 
also are the male and female inhabitants. 

For Dartmouth is one of the oldest and most historical ports in England. It smells 
of seafaring. Its excellent shelter, due to the projecting headlands, made it important 
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at a time when perfect screening from violent gales was of greater practical moment 
than depth of water, and it only began to decline in tonnage and in commerce when 
great ocean-going vessels drawing many feet at once took the place of the stout little 
medizval coasting craft. Its memories therefore are all of the heroic age of navigation. 
They begin with the Crusaders and culminate worthily in the spacious days of great 
Elizabeth, when Devonians were undoubtedly the foremost men in the new, expansive 
England of Tudor development. The harbour was the rendezvous of Richard Coeur 
de Lion’s fleet, and it sent a brave contingent in later days to the epoch-making siege 
of Calais. Chaucer mentions it as his sailor’s town, much as to-day one might mention 
Liverpool or Glasgow ; and indeed no other port save Orford and Yarmouth can have 
equalled its tonnage during the Plantagenet period. Coming down to the Elizabethan 
world, Davis of Davis’s Strait was a Dartmouth man by birth, and Sir Humphry 
Gilbert, the father of electrical science and half-brother of Sir Walter Raleigh (though 
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unrelated, I believe, to the Earl of Cork), had his seat at Greenway, close by, where 
the first historical pipe of tobacco was smoked in England. Even in more modern 
times Dartmouth has contributed its item to the world’s progress: for Newcomen, a 
native of the town, was the real inventor of the original steam-engine. TZudit alter 
honores. Even so, too, another west-countryman, Trevithick, of Hayle, a Cornish 
Briton, rich in the inherited intelligence of the mines, was the maker of the locomotive : 
but being a Celt by birth, his fame has naturally been overlaid by that of his Saxon or 
Scandinavian successor, Stephenson, who improved and adapted Trevithick’s valuable 
invention. Sic vos non vobis, ye long-suffering, patient Celtic folk! When will the 
world learn that you, not the stolid unintelligent Teuton, are the true makers and 
shapers of modern England ? 

Dartmouth is an excellent centre for excursions. It is the metropolis of the coast- 
wise scenery of the South Hams. Besides the two main castles that guard the river 
mouth with their well-preserved towers, two others, more ruinous, stand close by, at 
Gomrock and Bearscove. Then the estuary affords great scope for boating and 
picnics, while the cliff scenery outside the harbour abounds in beauty of something of 
the same sort as that of the Channel Islands or the Lizard promontory. The water is 





KINGSWEAR CASTLE, ON THE EAST SIDE OF THE MOUTH OF THE DART, 


green and deep and clear; the rocks shelve up boldly at an acute angle. All round, 
delightful strolls can be made through the undulating hill country on either side ; 
while Slapton Sands, Berry Pomeroy Castle, Kingsbridge estuary and most of the 














DARTMOUTH CASTLE, ON THE WEST SIDE OF THE MOUTH OF THE DART. 


other famous south Devon lions lie within easy driving or boating distance. The soft 
Devonian air and the sweet Devonian emotional temperament help to keep up the 
mental atmosphere of the place: it is a land in which (with fair weather) it really 
seemeth always afternoon. The South Hams for lotus-eating. If you want to be 
blown through by the fresh and clear east wind that (fsfe Charles Kingsley) makes 
hard Englishmen, go to Cromer or Aldeburgh—good places, both—I owe them no 
small thanks in due season for cobwebs scattered. But we are not always in the mood for 
buffeting Eurus. There isa time for heading up against the wind, with your beard blown 
forked on either side your neck, and a time for lying close, with Nezra by your elbow 
drying her tangled hair, under lee of the great rocks that shelter you at once from sun 
and spray and obtrusive observation. When you want rather such rest than bracing 
breezes, then goto Dartmouth. And if you don’t find the scenery of the surrounding 
hills come up to sample, why, be sure it is because your own inner eye has not so keen 
a vision as the observant artist’s whose work I have striven ata humble distance to-day 
to elucidate. 
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CYCLE OF SIX LOVE-LYRICS. 


i. 
TWO LOVERS ARE PARTED. 


Andante, quast recitando. 


Music by Hamish MacCunn. Opus +} 
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NAILS AND CHAINS. 


By THE REV. HAROLD RYLETT. 
Illustrated by TOM HILL. 








N the Black Country—a district embracing an area of some sixty 
or seventy square miles in South Staffordshire and East Worcester- 
shire—there is a vast population, residing chiefly in small towns 
and large villages, and engaged in the most diverse occupations. 
In many of these women and young girls are employed to a very 
large extent, and in some instances their work is emphatically 
unfeminine. Conspicuous among such industries are the nail and 
chain trades, and it is with these I propose to deal. 
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Let us take the nail trade first. Nailers may be found at work 
on almost any day and at almost all hours, at Dudley, Old Hill, Gornal, Sedgely, Old 
Swinford, Bromsgrove, and many other places. 

The best way to learn how the people work and live is to go and see them, and as 
for this purpose one place is as good as another, suppose we make our way to Old Hill 
about three or four miles from Dudley, on the road to Halesowen. Here, under 
the shadow cast by the stately parish church, is a row of small houses fronting the 
main street. At the rear of the end house is a thoroughly typical nail-shop. It is a 
small building, about nine feet square and as many high. In the centre is a small 
blacksmith’s hearth, and grouped closely around it are four blocks or ‘‘ stalls” at 
which, on the occasion of my visit, were four persons—one man and three women 
hard at work making hob-nails. I found here three generations of the same family 
—grandfather and grandmother, daughter and granddaughter. The. old people are 
bent and worn with age and toil. Their daughter, a woman of middle age, presents 
unmistakable evidence of a hard life ; while her daughter, apparently between seven- 
teen and eighteen, is a lissom and rather pleasant-looking girl. 

Sticking in the fire, which is kept agoing by a puff or two from the bellows, given 
first by one and then by another of the group, are a number of short rods of iron about 
the thickness of a three-inch nail. The old lady who faces us snatches one of these 
rods from the fire, and with a few sharp blows forms a point. Placing the rod upon a 
chisel, she gives it another smart blow, which nearly 
severs it about half an inch from the point. The point 
is next inserted in a small tool fixed in the stall beside 
the tiny anvil, and by a rapid twist the severance is 
complete. Then by a touch of the foot upon a lever a 
heavy hammer comes sharply down and the head of the 
nail is formed. Finally, by touching a spring the nail is 
jerked from the tool, and there upon the stall it lies, a 
perfect hob-nail. The rod from which it was made is 
instantly returned to the fire, and the same process is 
repeated with another rod which has been heating in HOB-NAILS. 
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the meanwhile. The dexterity and speed with which the operation is performed 
are amazing, for the iron is heated and the nail made in much less time than 
will be occupied in reading this description of the process. Some idea of what 
is demanded in the way of dexterity and speed may be formed from the fact 
that a strong and clever girl of sixteen or eighteen, working ten actual hours, on 
a size known as No. 16—so called because 1,000 nails weigh sixteen ounces—would 
make 2,500 nails—that is to say, 250 per hour, or rather more than four a minute. 
A larger size, such as was being made in this shop on the occasion of my 
visit, weighed 5 Ibs. to the thousand. The girl working in the far corner, and 
‘« sticking close at it”—that is to say, working ten actual hours, can make 2,000 





MAKING HOB-NAILS. 


nails of this size in the day, and if she makes a bundle! in the week is regarded as 
having done a good week’s work. In the case of such small nails as these, 
12 lbs. is allowed for waste, so that out of a bundle of 60 lbs. a girl would be 
expected to make 48 Ibs. of nails. For this she would receive 6s. 9d. if she obtained 
the list price. Another size, made also in this shop, but by the old man, weighs 
16 lbs. to the 1,coo. A strong man of, say, thirty years of age, working very hard, 
would make 2 Ibs. or 250 nails in an hour. Of this size 52 lbs. are reckoned to the 
bundle of 60lbs. The list price is 5s. per bundle, and two bundles would be regarded 
as a good week’s work. 

But it must not be supposed that a girl in the one case or a man in the other, would 
actually get the 6s. od. or the 10s. for the week’s work. If the girl were working for 
herself she would have to pay her share of the firing, something for the repair of tools, 
and perhaps 6d. for her ‘‘stall.” These several charges would probably amount to at 
least 1s. a week the year round. And there would be similar deductions in the case of 
the man. Further, it must be borne in mind that, as a matter of fact, nailers seldom 
do a full week’s work. Considerable time—often as much as one day a week—is 
devoted to fetching the iron from, and carrying the nails to, the warehouse of the 


1 A bundle means a bundle of rods weighing 60 Ibs. 
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master for whom the people work. A man or a woman who worked five days a week 
the year round would be counted exceptionally fortunate. 

There is of course much more irregularity of work among the women than among 
the men, for the reason that the former have in most cases domestic duties to discharge. 
This is seen in the case we have been considering. I was able to obtain the earnings 
of the family for the week in which my visit was paid. The grandfather earned 8s. o}d., 
the grandmother 4s. 14d., the daughter 3s. 6¢., and the granddaughter 3s. 3¢.—in all, 
18s. 112. But this was not the entire income of the family, for it appears that here 
was an instance of what is common in these parts—an instance, namely, of as many 
persons as possible living together, and thus making ends meet. In the small house 
adjacent to the shop the old people live with their daughter and son-in-law and the six 
children of the latter. Of the children, the eldest is the girl of seventeen who works 
in the shop. Next comes a lad of sixteen, who works elsewhere ; then comes a girl 
of fourteen, and three younger children. [In all, ten persons, six at least of whom may 
be described as adults, reside in a house, the accommodation in which consists of one 
small room downstairs and two still smaller rooms above. To the income already 
given there has to be added 15s. earned by the father of the children, and 4s. 6d. 
earned by the lad. The total income was 38s., from which however 7s. must be 
deducted for rent, firing, and repair of tools. This family, though overcrowded, is 
certainly better off in the matter of income than multitudes of others, but as their 
week’s earnings of 38s. represent a good average taking the year round, it will be seen 
that it is a comparatively small sum when it is remembered that it required six adult 
persons to earn it. 

There are innumerable instances to be met with in the nail and chain districts in 
which the united income of the workers of the household does not amount to 
more than ten or eleven shillings. And instances are common of women and 
young girls working for themselves and earning not more than 4s. 6¢. or 5s. per 
week. One young woman I know works from six in the morning until nine at 
night whenever she can get work to do, but in a full week her 
net earnings are not more than 4s. 6d. Her work is even cygper 
more tedious than that I have been describing, for she makes nan. 
the small nail which is commonly used for nailing down carpets. 

But much of the work on which females are engaged in the 
nail trade is far harder than that already mentioned. Here, for 
example, is a No. 15 rag-nail. To head this nail it is necessary 
to strike very hard indeed, and the work is so exhausting that 
none but the most robust females can engage in it. A strong 
woman working hard from seven in the morning until eight at 
night would make 13 lbs. of such nails, and earn 1s. 7@. ‘Six 
days of such labour would mean that a woman would earn 
gs. 6d. But, as a matter of fact, no one does work six days. 
Allowance has to be made for time occupied in fetching and 
carrying, for repair of tools and other things, so that, taking 
one week with another, a woman would count it a good week’s 
work to make a bundle in a week, that is, 52 lbs., for which 6s. 
would be paid. From this sum there would be the usual deductions for stalling 
and firing. 

A much commoner kind of nail is what is known as the two-inch clasp. I 
found these being made at Kate’s Hill, Dudley. 

In a small shop measuring ten feet by nine feet, and ten feet high in the highest 
and less than six feet in the lowest part—the structure was in fact a little lean-to 
shed erected at the back of a dwelling-house—were five females at work, appar- 
ently tearing their hearts out in the making of these nails. Each personhadtwo °* 
short rods in the hearth, which was in the centre of the shop. Each in turn gave {1N&™ 
the bellows a touch, and then snatched a heated rod from the fire and quickly “~~~ 
beat it to a point—the nail having to be hammered well its entire length, save for 
about a quarter of an inch at the top, which was to form the head. Then came the 
partial severance, the insertion of the half-made nail into a tool known as the bore— 
which operation, it must be explained, involves the dropping of the hammer and the 
transfer of the iron from one hand to the other; then the rod is twisted off and 
thrown down, the hammer is resumed, and the head of the nail formed by one or 
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two blows, the bore being meantime firmly held in the left hand. This done, the 
nail is turned out of the bore into a tin can, the bore and hammer are dropped 
upon the stall, the rod is picked up and returned to the fire with the right hand, 
while a puff is given to the bellows with the left, another rod is taken from the 
fire, and so the game goes on. I have entered into these minute and perhaps 
uninteresting details with a view to convey some idea of the amazing rapidity and 
vigour with which these women work, but in truth the thing must be seen to be 
adequately appreciated. It may assist the reader however if I mention that 125 two- 
inch clasp nails may be made in an hour, or about two a minute, and that 125 weigh 
tlb. No woman could go on making 1 lb. an hour of such nails; while 1olbs. in 
twelve hours would be very good and very hard work. The rate of pay is 8}¢. for 6} 
Ibs., or almost 1d. per hour. 

As I have before said, female nailers do not work with the steadiness and regularity 
characteristic of female workers in a cotton factory ; and as the work done in this 
shop in the week preceding my visit is a very fair average, I cannot perhaps do 
better than state what was done. 

No. I was a young married woman about thirty years of age, and the mother of 
three children. Her husband, a miner, brought home 12s. This woman from a 
circumstance incidental to married life was unable to stand at her stall for a long time 
together, and so she had earned but 1s. g}d¢., out of which she had to pay 5¢. for her 
stall. The rent of her house was 3s. 

No. 2, a strong young woman of perhaps twenty-five years of age, worked ten 
hours on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, and five hours on Friday, and 
earned 3s., out of which she had to pay 5d. for her stall. 

No. 3, a particularly strong and remarkably healthy-looking girl, eighteen or 
nineteen years of age, worked exactly the same time and earned 3s. 3¢., but had 
nothing to pay for stallage, because the shop belonged to her mother. 

No. 4, a girl of fourteen, had not worked so long and had earned but 1s. 53d. She 
had nothing to pay for stallage, because she was a sister of No. 3, but as the nails 
she made were made for another woman, who herself took them to the warehouse, 
one penny was deducted for carriage. 

No. 5, a married woman turned fifty years of age, is the wife of a collier, whose 
earnings are sometimes gs. 6d. per week, sometimes 13s., and sometimes 7s. For the 
last three weeks however the man had been too ill to work This woman has three 
daughters married, one of them with six children. She has three children at home 
still to provide for, and of these one is a girl of sixteen who has been in domestic 
service, but is now ‘‘ out of a place ;” another is a girl of fourteen, unable to go from 
home ; the remaining child goes to school. This woman, with all her weight of cares, 
earned 3s. 6d. in the week of which I am speaking, and out of this she had to pay the 
usual 5d. for her stall. 

It will occur to some readers probably that all these people might have ‘‘ put in” 
more time than they actually did, and that No. 2, for example, if she had worked sixty 
hours, might have earned say 7s. 6¢. And indeed it is a common charge that a good 
deal of the poverty of the nailers is due to the fact that they do not always work when 
t ey might. I shall not for a moment contend that there are no idle nailers. I will 
only affirm that in this respect nailers are no worse than other people. But tere are 
several reasons why female nailers cannot put in as much time as it is often supposed 
they might. In the first place, it is a physical impossibility ; the labour is too ex- 
hausting, especially in warm weather, for such continuity of application as is possible 
in most other employments in which women are engaged. In the next place, work is 
not always to be had. Then again, the time occupied in fetching and carrying, waiting 
and weighing, has to be taken into account. One of the girls in this shop had to wait 
at the warehouse three hours for her iron. Then another of the girls was supplied 
with unsuitable iron. Asked why she did not return it, she replied, ‘*‘ They had not 
got any of the right sort.” Asa result she, assisted by another woman, had to carry 
a bundle weighing 60 lbs. a distance of two miles to another warehouse, and there get 
it exchanged for a bundle of the right sort. Then the return journey had to be made. 
Nor was there merely loss of time—a payment had to be made for the exchange. This 
is a very common thing, and is one of the cruellest acts of injustice that can be 
perpetrated upon these poor women. And when two women have carried a bundle of 
iron weighing 6olbs. a distance of four miles, they may surely be excused if they 
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should feel disinclined to begin making nails the moment they get to the shop. And it 
is not always the case that two women assist each other in this way. It is quite a 
common thing to meet individual women in the nail districts carrying these bundles 
upon their heads without any assistance. Again, as accounting for the fact 
that women do not always work as many hours as perhaps they might, it 
must be remembered that there are at least some domestic duties to 
discharge, even among nailers. 

It is impossible to enter into details in regard to the great variety of nails 
made by females. They make all sorts and sizes. For the smaller sizes the 
price is higher, for the larger sizes itis lower. What is known as the three- 
inch rose-head, weighing 28 lbs. to the thousand, is, I think, the largest made 
by women. Of these a vigorous and expert young woman could make perhaps 
100 in an hour. To make 1000 would be a very good day’s work indeed. But 
no instance of a woman keeping this up throughout the week has come under 
my notice. These nails are paid for at the rate of 2s. 6d. a bundle, and 54 Ibs. 
weight of nails would have to be returned for every 60 lbs. weight of iron 
taken out. A woman would have to work hard and long to earn 5s. or 6s. 
nett in a week at this size of nail. 

It is also impossible to do much more than remind the reader that nails 
are not exclusively made by women, but very largely by men. Men and 
boys however are generally engaged upon the heavier kinds of common 
nails and the superior nails, such as Brazils and horse-nails. Within a 
stone-throw of the shop just described I saw an old man of seventy making 
what are known as No. 14 Flemish nails. He works from six in the 
morning until eight at night, and earns 5s. 5d. per week. Rent, firing, and 
repair of tools absorb the entire amount, 
and this old man, who is an eminently 
respectable and much respected man, 3 incu 
and his wife, who is unable to work, are rose HEAD. 
supplied with food and clothing by a son 
of twenty, who works in a pit and brings home 

BRAZIL NAIL. 11s. a week. There are numbers of instances of 
course in which younger and stronger men, 
assisted by their families, earn more than this, but such cases as that just given are very 
numerous, and serve to show to what dire straits the hand-made nail trade is reduced. 
The Brazil nail is that which, next to the horse-nail, pays best. It is a peculiar nail, 
made for shoeing mules in Brazil, | am told, and a man working hard may earn perhaps 
#1 a week. One man I saw making these nails at the Lye was working 
in certainly the most pestilential place I ever saw in my life. He informed 
me that by working from six in the morning until nine at night for six days 
he could earn 16s. Another man, working under more favourable conditions 
at Dudley, told me he could earn about 18s. These Brazil nails are made in 
their peculiar shape in order to show that they are unfinished, and thus they 
pass the Custom House as unfinished goods, And as a fact they are un- 
finished, for the head has to be made star-shaped and the stem has to be 
straightened before the nail can be used. It must be clearly understood 
that in giving the amount of wages earned I am giving an average amount. 
If an expert man could be kept constantly supplied with iron he would be able, 
by working very hard for ten hours a day, to earn as much as 23s. a week. 
As a matter of fact however this is a wage that is very rarely earned. 

The horse-nail makers are the aristocracy of the nail trade. But the 
introduction of machine-made horse-nails has taken this aristocracy down a 
peg. The standard horse-nail is the No. 12. It is a nail 2} inches long, and 
one thousand weigh 12lbs. The price paid is 2s. 6d. per thousand, or 12 Ib. 
weight. All sizes smaller than this are 1j¢. per thousand or per pound less, 
and all larger sizes are 1}¢. per thousand or per pound more, for a pound is 
always called a thousand, though in some instances the ‘‘ thousand” does 
not mean ten hundred. In the case of ‘‘ sixteens,” for example, it means only 
four hundred. But these are trade technicalities which it would take a life- .. ,. 
time to learn and several generations to explain. The salient fact is that a horsz 
good workman making ‘‘twelves,” that is, the standard nail, could earn Natt. 
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perhaps £1 a week; making “‘ sixteens,” the largest regular size, and counting really 
400 nails to 16lbs., the same man could earn 27s. a week. But as a rule no one ever 
does earn such sums. The average is from 15s. to 17s. 6d. in the former case, and from 
17s. 6d. to 41 in the latter. The making of a good horse-nail demands considerable 
skill, for the nail has to be well hammered and drawn from head to point with much 
regularity. The machine-made nail has practically beaten the hand-made nail out of the 
market, because it is more perfectly tapered and is already pointed, so that the 
blacksmiths have not to point it, as in the case of the hand-made nail. 

In every deep there is a deeper depth, and we have not 
touched bottom in the nail trade until we have seen how 
spike nails are made. The iron is supplied in the usual 
way, that is to say, in bundles of rods of 56 lbs. weight, and 
the people either fetch the iron themselves or pay for its 
carriage. Now the making of spike nails is surely the 
cruellest occupation in which women and young girls are 
employed in this country, and though no description of the process 
can give an adequate idea of it, I will do what I can to convey a 
clear impression to the reader. A spike nail is simply a very large nail, 
beginning with the four-inch rose-head nail, and finishing with a seven, 
or eight, or even nine-inch dog-eared spike or railway brob half an 
inch or perhaps three-quarters of an inch thick. Let us take the 
five-inch dog-eared spike, half an inch thick. Two people work 
together, one on each side of the hearth, and generally a man and 
a young girl, sometimes a man and a boy, sometimes again a man 
and his wife. The common case is for a man anda young girl of 
from fourteen to eighteen years of age to work together. The first 
thing to be done is to cut the rods into the required five-inch lengths. 
This is done by means of the oliver, and while the iron is cold. The 
oliver is simply a sledge-hammer affixed to the block upon which the 
anvil is placed. It is worked by the right foot operating upon a sort 
of treadle. The man places the rod upon a chisel fixed in the block 
by the side of the anvil. The girl then gets close behind the man, 
generally holding him by the waist, and they both jump together upon 
the treadle which works the oliver, and with one, two, or three blows, 
according to the thickness of the iron, the required length is cut off. 
When very thick iron has been operated upon I have seen as many 
as four or five men and young women alternating clasping each 
other close and jumping together upon the oliver, and a more 
brutal and loathsome spectacle I never witnessed in my life. The 
iron being cut into the required lengths, the man takes up his position 
on one side of the hearth and the girl upon the other, the one to head, 
the other to point the spikes. The man takes a number of pieces of 
rod and plunges them in the fire. The moment the iron is heated he 
withdraws one piece, drops the cold end into the socket of a tool, 
and using hand-hammer and oliver in rapid succession, he forms the 
head, jerks out the iron, flings it across to his companion, and goes on 
again. The girl instantly takes what is thrown her, plunges the cold 
end into her side of the fire, helps to blow the bellows, and then, 
5-INCH SPIKENAIL. when her iron is heated, she snatches it from the fire, and using hand- 

hammer and oliver almost as rapidly as the man, draws the iron toa 
point, and the spike is finished. The work is terribly hard, for in addition to 
striking the spike with the hand-hammer as vigorously as any blacksmith would 
strike a horseshoe, the girl has to work her sledge-hammer with her foot. It 
is humiliating to see a girl thus occupied. But I have seen a girl of eighteen 
‘“‘heading” as well as ‘‘ pointing.” I shall never forget the sight. Suddenly 
turning into a well-known yard in Halesowen I saw this young woman with arms 
and bosom bare, grimy, profusely perspiring, and working like a tigress. It was 
simply revolting. Yet I was assured by an old and experienced man that though 
such sights were not as common now as formerly, they were still more frequently 
to be met with than they should be. The spike nail-makers work extremely hard 
and are very ill paid. There would be perhaps 300 or 340 such spikes as I have 
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described in a hundredweight, that is to say in two bundles, and four bundles would 
be a good day’s work. At 2s. 11d. per cwt. 55: 10d. would be earned by the 
two persons in a day. This, with all deductions, would mean that the man 
would earn about 15s. and the girl about 5s. in a week. Cases in which two people 
can earn more than this are not rare, but the figures I have given represent what 
I believe to be a very fair average indeed. The one ugly feature about spike 
nail-making is the employment of young girls and women, involving as it does 
the use of the oliver. It is nothing short of a scandal, and I am happy to know 
that the universal feeling among the women and girls themselves is that they 
ought not to be condemned to such unwomanly toil. They would hail with 
satisfaction a law prohibiting their employment in this way, and it is earnestly 











GIRL POINTING SPIKE NAILS. 


to be hoped that the next session of Parliament will see the enactment of such 
a law. 

If we turn now to the chain trade we shall find simply a change in the kind of work. 
In Cradley, Cradley Heath, The Lye, and one or two other places, women and young 
girls may be found making chains, under precisely similar conditions to those under 
which nailing is carried on. With the exception of the pointing of spike nails, I think 
chain-making is harder work for women than nailing, because every link has to be 
welded, and it is of course of the gravest importance that the weld should be complete 
and sound. 

But the best way of getting a good general idea of chain-making is to drop into 
one of the shops and observe what is going on, just as we have done in the case of 
the nailers. Now, here in Cradley Heath it little matters down what entry you go. At 
the back of the houses, or in the case of large yards before the houses, are any number 
of shops. Close to what is known as the Five Ways we have a thoroughly typical shop. 
There, in the far corner, working, singly, at his own hearth, is an able-bodied man 
making the standard half-inch chain, and just behind and above him isa lad of perhaps 
twelve or thirteen blowing the bellows, and performing that operation with his foot. 
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The lad stands on the crossbeam on one foot, and holding on to the rafters overhead, 
works the handle of the bellows with his other foot. Blowing a strong pair of bellows 
all day long is hard work for a boy, yet in the majority of cases this work is 


MAN CHAIN-MAKING AND BOY BLOWING, 


done by young girls, who earn 3s. 6d. or 4s. a week, but where they blow two or 
three pairs of bellows at a time they can earn more. I myself have seen a young 
girl working in this way, while an elderly woman who had made chains since her 
childhood assured me that a while back it was quite common for girls to work in 
this fashion, but since so much attention had been called to the matter, the practice 
had been largely abandoned. 

The half-inch chain which this man is making is not the largest made by a man 
single-handed, but it is the size which is taken as the standard for fixing price-lists. 
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Thus, what is known as the 4s. list means the list according to which half-inch chain 
has to be paid for at the rate of 4s. per cwt. There are 27 links in 4-inch chain to the 
yard, and there are 14 yards to the cwt., #.¢. 378 links. A strong man may make 
six cwt. a week by working hard and long, and if he 
gets the list price he will earn 24s., out of which he will 
have to pay his blower 4s., and after that there will be 
the usual deductions for rent, firing, and repair of tools. 
Taking a rod into his hand and plunging it into the fire, 
the man waits until it is sufficiently heated, and then he 
hammers the end slightly to prepare it for the welding. 
Then he cuts off the required length, plunges the rod 
into the fire again, takes up the piece first cut off, re- 
verses it and returns it to the fire; in due time with- 
draws it, hammers the fresh end, and by one or two 
heavy blows bends it until the ends meet and overlap 
each other. The link is once more returned to the fire, 
and while it there becomes white hot the man works 
again at the preparation of another link. By the time 
this is accomplished the first link is ready for welding. 
It is snatched from the fire, and with two or three blows 
the weld is made, and then the rounding of the weld 
takes place. The little anvil is shaped very much like a 
common flat iron turned up-side down, but with a }-INCH CHAIN. 
narrower point. The point, moreover, contains an 
indentation half the size of the iron, the link is deftly placed upon this point, and then 
by a rapid movement of the foot down comes a sledge hammer in which is fixed a tool 
with the corresponding half-round indenta- 
tion to that in the anvil. Half-a-dozen 
blows in rapid alternation from the hand- 
hammer and the “oliver,” and the link is 
completed. The making of the next link 
includes the threading of the first just 
prior to the final heating for the weld, 
and then as the chain lengthens it is 
strung over a pulley so as to be out of 
the way of the worker as he proceeds. 
Women of course do not make such 
heavy chains, and do not as a rule use 
the ‘‘ oliver,” but they do their own blow- 
ing. The largest size of chain made com- 
monly by women and girls is being made 
in this same shop. It. is what is known 
as bare 3. Thirty-nine links make a yard, and six yards will weigh about 21 Ibs. A 
strong young woman will make, working hard and fast a whole week, 
about 2} cwt., and will thus earn in clear ‘wages perhaps 1os. Another 
common size is No. 1, of which 45 links go to the yard, 6 yards weigh 
15 lbs., and 14 cwt. would be a very good week’s work, and a woman or a 
strong girl making this chain would earn perhaps 7s. 6d. per week. Still 
another size is yet smaller, viz. No. 4. Fifty-seven links make a yard, and 
weigh g lbs. An expert and industrious female can make } cwt. in a long 
week, and earn 7s.6d¢. There are many still smaller sizes, but I will mention 
only No. 8. Of this size 76 links make a yard, and 6 yards weigh 44 lbs. 
A very smart young woman can make 28 Ibs. of such chain in a week, and 
earn 7s. The ordinary reader will not gather from any additional details 
of this kind how laborious, and how exacting without being interesting, the 
whole business is. There is not the slightest variety in the work. Every 
link has to be made in precisely the same way, and when one person has to 
perform exactly the same operation, say 3,000 times in the same week, it is 
apt to become very dreary work. As the curious stranger makes his way 
through the district, almost incredible stories are poured into his ears, but a 
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little investigation suffices to show that the stories, incredible as they cmary. 
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seem, have a good foundation in fact. It was an employer and not a worker who 
informed me that dog-chains made of iron } of an inch in thickness, and containing 
36 links, would be paid for at the rate of a penny each. A woman would have to work 
very hard indeed to make two dozen a day, and even then her actual working hours 
would have to number twelve. 

But here in the chain trade, as in the nail trade, it must be borne in mind that the 
women do not as a rule work full weeks. Large numbers of them work about half a 
week, and it is quite common to hear of women earning 2s. 6d., 35., or 55., by 
spending in the shop all the time they can spare from household duties ; and when you 
inquire why they work at all, the answer invariably is, that the male breadwinners of 
the household, if there are any, are unable to get enough to live upon. Large num- 
bers of the female chain-makers are wives or daughters of miners, and it frequently 








WOMAN CHAIN MAKING. 


happens that among the colliers work is very irreguiar. Cases of extreme misery are 
very common. You meet with the widow who is left with several children to provide 
for, the old couple who keep a house over their heads by working at chain-making, 
while body and soul are kept together by the labour of a son or daughter. One case 
which is well known to me is exceedingly hard. The husband has long been ill and unable 
to work, except now and then for brief periods, and the home such as it is has to be 
kept together by the labour of the wife, who in addition to having a sick husband upon 
her hands, has five children to provide for. The ‘‘ dwelling-house ” in this case is an 
old shed and not a house at all, and it is certainly unfit for human habitation. It 
consists of one apartment, and in that apartment there is one bed. 

Generally, | am not prepared to say that the dwellings of the people are any worse 
than the dwellings of the labouring poor in most of our large towns ; but the sanitary 
arrangements throughout the nail and chain districts are simply disgusting. The 
general health is good notwithstanding, though there are particular areas in which 
there is an abnormally high death-rate among children. But the puzzle is that the 
general health of the people should be so good while the sanitary arrangements are so 
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bad. It is quite a common thing to find an overflowing midden adjoining a nail or 
chain shop or within two yards of it, and open drains flowing for hundreds of yards 
past the houses and the shops in which the people live and work are of frequent 
occurrence. Tibbett’s Gardens, Cradley Heath, may be said to be on the banks of an 
open sewer. As you pass through this salubrious region you have to jump this 
meandering drain several times in the course of your perambulation of the gardens. 
There are two wells in this yard—for the gardens, it need hardly be said, have long 
since disappeared, or are represented by a few square yards of scarlet-runner beans— 
and both of them require closing or cleansing. And what exists here exists all over the 
district. It is without exception the filthiest district | ever saw, and I have seen all 
the large towns of Great Britain and Ireland. Owing however to the attention 
concentrated upon this district, during the sittings of the Sweating Committee, certain 
‘‘improvements”” have been effected in one or two places—notably Anvil Yard, 
Cradley. All the office-houses belonging to the dwelling-houses stand in the centre 
of the yard in full view of the houses, and until recently were unscreened in the 
slightest degree. Now they are screened; but when I was there a short time 
ago the middens were overflowing as usual. But I think the worst yard I know of at 
the present moment is one known as Billingham’s, near the Five Ways, Cradley 
Heath. Across the bottom of this yard an open sewer runs, and the stench from 
it is terrible. 

Most of the houses in which the nailers and chain-makers live are small, and many 
are in a most dilapidated condition. Indeed, the entire district covered by the 
nail and chain trades presents a most melancholy appearance. Here you have a whole 
street in ruins; there you have another street where the houses appear to be on the 
very verge of toppling over. Now and then you come across a house several degrees 
out of the perpendicular, and only prevented from falling by a number of sturdy 
props. Yet the people do not appear to be greatly concerned. 

And the shops are worse than the houses. It is not uncommon for the people to 
be compelled to ‘‘ quit working” whenever there is a fall of rain. I suppose that the 
rents are so low that the property-owners find themselves unable to spend money in 
repairs, especially seeing that in multitudes of cases mere repair is impossible. The 
only thing that can be done is to rebuild, and this, in view of the decadence of the 
nail trade at all events, is out of the question. 

That the poor people are robbed by the sweater and fogger is beyond question. 
Sometimes the sweater is a master ; more often fogger and sweater are one. A master 
is simply a large employer, and a fogger is a small one. The only other difference is 
that a master is not always a sweater, while a fogger always is. The people are cheated 
in a thousand ways. But it is simply impossible to familiarize the general reader suffi- 
ciently with the technicalities of the trade to permit of a lucid exposition of the multi- 
farious tricks by which the nailers and chain-makers are every day robbed of their just 
dues. One way I have already mentioned—viz. that of giving out unsuitable iron and 
compelling the worker to take it elsewhere and get it exchanged for suitable iron. 
Another way is by falsifying scales, and so paying the people for less work than they 
actually do. A very common way is by declaring that nails that are really No. 8 are in 
fact No. 9, and paying for No. 9 instead of No. 8, the price for No. 9 being less than 
for No. 8. Yet another way is by giving out iron of a wrong size. I was in a shop 
a short time ago, and the man, whom I know well, said, ‘‘ That rascally master of mine 
has done me again.” ‘‘How so?” I asked. ‘* Why, you see that iron,” he replied. 
‘‘There are two more rods to the bundle than there should be, and I shall have to 
make so many the more links, but I shall only be paid for the quantity that the right 
size iron would make.” While an exceedingly cruel form of sweating is to employ 
apprentices and compel them to do the same work as men. And so I might 
multiply instances of this kind, but it would be to no purpose. The best 
masters themselves admit the evil, and they admit further that the Truck Acts 
are evaded. A small master or fogger has a brother or a sister who keeps a 
small shop or perhaps a public-house, and those who get work from him are 
expected to deal at this shop or use this public-house. How to checkmate all this 
chicanery is a very difficult question. But it is clear to me that there is room for a 
good deal of improvement both in the matter of legislative regulation and voluntary 
organization on the part of the people themselves. The individualistic system of 
working in the small domestic shops is essentially bad. Those who work in the small 
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factories are better off than those who work singly, and I have known this to be the 
case in at least one instance when the owner of the small factory, or large shop, was 
known as a fogger. In one such large shop I saw a dozen girls working. They were 
certainly all strong, vigorous young women, but, working regularly and steadily, they 
were able to earn much better wages than similar girls working singly or in the small 
shops. 

This has led me to believe that in the nail and chain trades there is fine scope for a 
well-conceived and well-supported scheme of Productive Co-operation. The work 
would have to be carried out on a large scale however, and unfortunately the difficulties 
in the way of such an enterprise appear to be insurmountable. 

But the nail and chain-makers, notwithstanding their poverty, their overcrowding, 
and the general wretchedness of their surroundings, are in the main a law-abiding, 
sober, industrious, and even a religious people. Instances of actual immorality are 
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rare, though there is much coarse talk in some of the shops, and in cases where any 
considerable number of both sexes are employed in the same shop it would certainly 
be better if there was more perfect supervision. Still, I am bound to say that the 
character of the people for morality will bear comparison with that of any other 
class of the community. The children as a rule, when their parents can find them 
suitable clothing, attend Sunday school, and adult classes and Bible classes abound, 
mostly carried on by Evangelical and Nonconformist bodies. 

On the whole the people are remarkably cheerful. They sing at their work as 
merrily as possible. Indeed, quite a talent for singing has been developed among 
them. And it frequently happens in shops in which several people work that they will 
all sing together with great energy and much sweetness one or other of Moody and 
Sankey’s hymns. In the long winter evenings, the ruddy glow of the fires, the roar 
of the bellows, the clink of the hammers and the cheerful and harmonious singing of 
the workers, combine to produce a most striking effect. One is irresistibly reminded 
of the singing of the negro melodies on the old slave plantations. 
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The people have their pleasures, too. Pigeon-flying is perhaps the most popular 
enjoyment, and a nail or chain shop without pigeon-cages and pigeons is a rarity. 
Indeed, for my part, I think the pigeon fancy is the one redeeming feature about 
a nail or chain snop. It could be wished that the people were able to find time 
to indulge their passion for pigeon-flying on any other day than Sunday, but as every- 
body knows in other parts of the country many worse things happen on that day. 

The great complaints of the people are mainly that their wages are too low, and 
that they are robbed by the sweaters and foggers. As to the former, this is not the 
place to discuss a question of ways and means, but it does seem hard that in a rich 
country such as ours women should be compelled to eke out the small wages earned 
by their husbands by themselves working in the nail and chain shops. No proper home 
life is possible in such circumstances. When the mother of a family is compelled to 
go into the shop to make nails or chains she must needs take some of her children 
with her, and one of the most frequent sights to be met with is that of a mother 
making nails or chains with her children about her—one perched on the hearth, 
fearless of the sparks, another fixed in a box suspended from the roof, and perhaps 
another sleeping on the bellows. Would it not pay such a woman better to do without 
the pittance she can earn at nail or chain-making and spend more of her time in the 
house ? I was once asked. The answer is, that the pittance this woman earns probably 
pays the rent, and the few shillings the husband may bring home suffices to keep body 
and soul together. It is a pity that it should be so, but the remedy is for statesmen 
to seek. Perhaps when Lord Dunraven’s Sweating Report is published, a document 
which people in the Black Country are somewhat anxious to see, legislation may 
follow which will be the means of doing away with the evils I have endeavoured 
to explain. 
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FRENCH GIRLHOOD. 


By Mme. GUIZOT DE WITT. 








F, some thirty years ago, I had been asked to write a short account 
of the life of young girls in France as compared with that of their 
contemporaries on the other side of the Channel, my task would 
in some sense have been much more defined. For the contrast 
was at that time more striking and the differences were more 
accentuated. Nor were these so, merely on the surface. The 
two systems of education were radically opposed. All over 
France, wherever and whenever the English method of bringing 
up girls came under discussion, mothers would express themselves 

about it in no measured terms ; even the pleasant freedom of companionship allowed 
and encouraged between English girls and their brothers would be commented upon, 
and almost as a matter of course if it happened that some girl less carefully trained 
than the average were alluded to, the remark, ‘‘ Oh, she is quite English,” would be 
heard with a very unmistakable accent of reproach, even from the lips of those who 
had never exchanged a syllable with a member of the English nation. This severe 
judgment of our neighbours has greatly decreased in the present day ; indeed in Paris, 
among those generally recognised as constituting the upper classes, it has almost 
entirely disappeared, and with greater knowledge of English life, the difference 
between the two nations grows daily less striking. 

Of our maidens as well as our youths, it may be said that railways and steamboats 
are bridging over the separation between them and their young contemporaries across 
the Channel, as truly as they have lessened the actual distance between the two 
countries. 

The transformation in the education and bringing-up of our girls in Paris and 
most large French towns is even more wonderful than that which has taken place in 
the same lapse of time among their brothers. The change in their education has been 
both radical and speedy. It has also extended far, and is by no means confined to the 
higher grades of society, where the superficial distinctions between different nations 
are in many ways slight. Formerly where young girls would have been kept strictly 
secluded either in their own families or in schools or convents during the years of their 
education, they are now to be seen, escorted by their mothers, attending classes of all 
kinds, history, literature, music, drawing, &c. Uncomplainingly, mothers follow their 
daughters from class to lecture, and from lecture to class, sometimes even neglecting 
their households, and often to the prejudice of their own health, but they keep their 
daughters at home, and that compensates them for all ! 

The reason for so great a change is simple and natural. An education by means of 
lectures and classes is easy and far from costly, while private lessons were expensive 
and could not always be obtained. Few mothers had themselves received enough 
instruction to undertake that of their daughters, others had not the time to devote 
to it, and the system of home education under the care of a resident governess so 
thoroughly understood and so universally practised in England, has never taken root 
with us. There still remains the alternative of education both religious and secular, 
either in schools or convents, but this system entails the separation of parents and 
children ; so it is not to be wondered at that the former have joyfully adopted a method 
which enables them to bring up their daughters under their own supervision. 

The result of this, so to speak, out-of-door education, and the constant intercourse 
between girls of all ages, has naturally brought about, in the last fifteen years, a 
remarkable social revolution. French girls have become more independent, and have 
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acquired a greater freedom of speech and manners ; in a word, their individuality has 
begun to assert itself. Now, instead of the silent and timid child who never left her 
mother’s side, or if educated in a convent took instantaneous refuge under the maternal 
wing as soon as she returned home, we find young girls boldly claiming for themselves 
the liberty of speech and action that, not so many years back, was only accorded to 
them after marriage, and throwing aside as far as they dare the restrictions which 
formerly surrounded French girlhood. Mothers meet with less respect and less sub- 
missive obedience, even though their daughters’ affection may still be undiminished. 
At balls and parties girls rebel against the maternal supervision and loudly proclaim, 
when some grandmother or great-aunt with old-fashioned ideas ventures to make any 
objection, ‘‘ Oh! you forget that the world has become English now!” 

Is the harm caused by this total transformation as serious as might at first appear ? 
I think not. In France we thoroughly admire and appreciate the tone of young English 
girls, and are far from ignoring the serious drawbacks and even dangers appertaining 
to our old system, all the more insidious because concealed below the surface. What 
if it be the case that our girls of to-day, from the ages of nineteen to twenty-three, 
favour us with rather too much of their exuberant vitality and longing for independ- 
ence? They accept, later on, none the less seriously their duties as wives and mothers. 
Or, even if they give expression to many thoughts, wishes, and ideas formerly checked 
by a more repressive education? I, for one, do not blame them, nor indeed can I 
judge them harshly, even when their unconstrained tone and manners jar somewhat on 
the so-called old-fashioned prejudices from which I cannot hold myself entirely free. 
Much the same change, I am told, has taken place in England, but as that country, 
whether in political or social advance, has always been found in the van of other 
nations, it will be readily understood that French girls must traverse a considerable 
distance before they can hope to overtake their English contemporaries in the direction 
of liberty and independence. I believe that in England girls are told that they are 
becoming ‘‘ too American,” just in the same way that our daughters are reproached 
with following too closely in the track of the English. 

This transformation which has taken place in Paris in the society in which I live, 
and among the children that I see growing up around me, has so far scarcely made 
itself felt in the provinces or in the innumerable small towns of France. Nevertheless, 
the point of view is everywhere gradually changing. A great number of young girls 
are still educated entirely at home, with no external assistance beyond what can be 
procured from the professors of the local colleges, or from the teachers of the national 
schools ; but the desire for knowledge is developing in these young minds, and the 
doors of their intellect are opening more and more widely. Facts and questions of 
national or general interest, which formerly a young woman learnt only when already 
a wife and mother, are now eagerly inquired into by girls. Married life is now no 
longer looked upon as opening the first possibilities of higher cultivation and intel- 
lectual improvement, and thus while our daughters are better prepared for the worthy 
discharge of its many duties and responsibilities, we find the usual age for marrying 
somewhat retarded. 

The growing desire for greater intellectual development which is everywhere on the 
increase dates from the disturbances of our social world, and from the universal moral 
and mental ferment created by the Revolution, to which must be added the long and 
serious religious dissensions that our poor country has had to undergo. The first results 
of the complete religious liberty accorded in 1789 were most beneficial, drawing those 
of different Christian sects nearer to each other, and bridging over the formerly all but 
impassable abyss which had divided those of dissimilar modes of worship. 

Unhappily political troubles have substituted a fresh feud still deeper and more 
furious than that which existed formerly between Catholics and Protestants, and which 
had already borne such bitter fruit. Between these two great Christian bodies there 
had at least been found common hopes and common aspirations ; in sorrow, as in joy, 
souls could meet at the feet of the same God and the same Saviour, but now, alas! all 
is changed. A gulf is again opened, this time between believers and unbelievers— 
between those who still humbly accept the Divine Revelation and have faith in ‘‘ things 
unseen,” and those who reject with contempt the ancient religion of their fathers, 
thrusting it from them as a worn-out garment or a useless relic of past superstition. 

This spirit of antagonism is rampant in all classes; nowhere more so than in our 
villages, where all schools for the education on a religious basis of the daughters of 
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our peasant classes are closed, contrary to the wishes of the parents, who, as a rule, 
were ready to make any effort against this new state of things. oles libres have been 
opened everywhere, numbering among their scholars many little girls formerly kept 
away from secular schools by the religious convictions of their parents. The same 
zeal on the part of our rulers is establishing in most of the great towns, colleges for 
girls on similar general principles to those of the new coles libres—principles 
avowedly non-religious, or, to put it still more plainly, godless. 

The want of religious principle in these new schools is doubly to be regretted, as in 
other respects their introduction would have admirably responded to the recently- 
aroused and increasing demand for higher instruction and culture, so noticeable in 
girls of the present day ; but, as things are, it is not to be wondered at that Christian 
parents hesitate to take advantage of these new opportunities of education for their 
daughters. Thus in many middle-class families, girls are necessarily often thrown back 
on the somewhat limited resources of home-teaching, or on those obtainable in convents, 
where whatever the deficiencies, the instruction is at least based on sincere religious 
faith. In the present day, opportunities of intellectual and cultivated training are to be 
found at the very doors of our homes, and yet we cannot profit by them. Between 
us and them ‘‘ there is a great gulf fixed.” Will this fundamental error ever disappear, 
and shall we one day have the happiness of seeing our colleges for girls fitted for the 
daughters of thoughtful and religious-minded families? We earnestly hope that it 
may indeed be so, for God will not abandon those who fight with all their strength 
against the encroachments of infidelity and atheism. 

Hitherto it has been rare for French girls todream of seeking any other ‘‘ career” 
than the natural one of wife and mother. Many reasons, into which we cannot here 
enter, have brought about this difference between the daughters of the two countries 
divided by the Channel ; girls with us almost always marry, whereas a great number 
of their English sisters tread alone the path of life ; but I may allude to one feature of 
our society which cannot consistently be ignored in an article on French girls. I refer 
to the numerous religious orders among us to which almost every Catholic family contri- 
butes one or more members. These communities are devoted to the education of the 
young, rich or poor; to the care of the sick, independently of the hospitals (whose 
doors a blind prejudice has, nowadays in Paris, closed to all religions) ; and to various 
works of charity. A devoted phalanx is thus constituted the importance of which can 
scarcely be exaggerated. One or two figures will suffice to give some idea of their 
numbers. The society of the Sisters of St. Vincent de Paul, extending as it does through 
all countries, includes among its members more than 15,000 Frenchwomen ; and in 
many departments I could instance religious orders sufficing for all local needs, amount- 
ing within a restricted radius to five or six hundred sisters. In this way we meet a 
difficulty which elsewhere perplexes political economists, and have no reason to take 
thought for the future of our unmarried daughters. 

If our girls like to test the thoroughness of their mental achievements by going 
in for examinations and competitions, or otherwise entering the lists as candidates for 
public distinction in ways which would have horrified the retiring timidity of their 
ancestresses, by all means let them do so; no harm will come of it in the long run. 
The average of our women are certainly better educated than they were thirty or forty 
years ago, and I am glad to see that so satisfactory an improvement shows no signs of 
retrogression. In all directions the level is rising ; so much the better, even though it 
has the effect of diminishing the number of brilliant exceptions. I would only ask that 
side by side with this new enthusiasm girls should retain the wholesome, old-fashioned 
belief that the experience of their mothers is still necessary and valuable as a guide 
through the intricacies of life, and that mothers should beware of letting slip from their 
hands the reins of authority with which Divine providence has intrusted them. Let us 
take care lest we crush the young spirit on its first eager outlook upon life ; let us be 
careful to cherish in our daughters the love of home and its tranquil joys, to encourage 
in them the taste for sober and unsensational reading, and for those regular, though 
perhaps seemingly less attractive, womanly occupations which might otherwise suffer 
by the claims of new and more exciting outside interests. They will remember all 
this, and thank us for it when, in the heat and burden of the day, their first energy and 
enthusiasm have cooled; more than one among our daughters will then perhaps, 
looking back over her past life, recall gratefully her mother’s gentle warnings as she 
murmurs to herself, ‘‘ Ah, yes, I understand it better now !” 
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A MODERN PROBLEM. 
By SHELDON CLARKE. 


STHER had been born and bred in the land of Philistia—in that 
outlying district of Philistia that borders on Arcadia. It was a 
land of which Maxwell Blunt knew practically nothing. He too had 
lived in a narrow world—a world intellectual, artistic, and advanced 

a world reputed tolerant, which is, indeed, tolerant of all forms 

of infidelity to old thoughts, old customs, old creeds, and only 

intolerant of those fashions which time has made conventional and 
those beliefs which authority has made respectable—a West End 

Bohemia which has no dealings with the Philistines. 

To his friends it seemed a strange, an almost incredible thing, that Blunt should 
have fallen in love with Esther; he himself was not without a humorous appreciation 
of his own and his friends’ surprise at the strangeness of the thing that had befallen 
him. And yet, perhaps, when all was said, it was less surprising than it seemed; 
Esther, because he had known no women like her, had struck the poetic, the romantic 
side of his nature ; she was but one of a common type, but the type had lain outside 
his world ; she reminded him in a vague but pleasant way of the days of sixty years 
ago—days he had never before regretted—days when his mother may have listened 
reverently to masculine opinion and Nancy Lammeter was ill-informed and sweet. She 
was not more womanly than the women he had known, but she was more mysterious ; 
and even men of modern education find a charm in losing their way about a 
woman’s mind. 

He had spent a fortnight in August in a certain little lodging-house by the 
sea where Esther and her mother were staying. It was there that Esther and he 
had first become acquainted ; there, a fortnight later, he had asked her to be 
his wife. Precipitate as he had been, he had yet had time to hesitate. It was 
not that he doubted the strength of his attachment, nor indeed the strength of Esther’s 
which she betrayed in a thousand ways, but he was not sure how great a barrier 
between them their principles might prove. He, an unbeliever, austerely sincere in his 
unbelief, could not in his marriage lend himself to a religious service which he held to 
be meaningless; would Esther—Esther who had lived almost all her life in the 
evangelical atmosphere of a little West-country parsonage, who went twice a day to 
church on Sundays, and said grace before meat, and looked devout in her best attire on 
Sunday afternoons—would Esther regard marriage as he regarded it, as a civil contract, 
and think it right to dispense with the religious service ? 

The difficulty might have seemed greater to him if it had not been for a certain 
unconscious arrogance in his attitude towards the orthodox. Always, in the background 
of his mind, though he would have been slow to admit it, there dwelt the assumption 
that all the orthodox were more or less conscious of a folly in their faith—conscious, if 
they would but tell the truth to themselves, that they held fast to their faith only 
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through some mental or moral slothfulness or insincerity. Esther’s religion seemed to 
him purely conventional—and in this particular case he was little at fault ; her faith 
had no basis either in logical reasoning or strong emotion, but in those religious 
observances to which she had all her life been used. He could not regard her faith 
with entire seriousness ; he could not bring himself to see in it an insuperable barrier 
between himself and her. But that it might be a barrier he had tried gently and tenta- 
tively to suggest to her during that second week of their intimacy before he asked her 
to be his wife; and any doubt he had had she herself had removed, shyly but 
emphatically, very eagerly. Before he had asked his question he was sure, quite sure, 
about her answer. She was eager to apologize for all that he found amiss in her—she 
was ready to agree to all that he desired. He overlooked one danger: that belief, in 
a mind imperfectly logical, is not easily uprooted by logical reasoning never for a 
moment struck him; he was pleased but scarcely astonished at the easy conversion 
he had made. 

Early in September Esther and he were married, and in October they were at home 
in London. 

They had been at home a week, and in that week Blunt’s friends had flocked 
quickly to see his wife and had gone away to talk of her. Some had called her 
attractive and some had called her foolish, but those who called her foolish half 
repented of their judgment. ‘‘ After all,” they added, ‘‘ she was not pretentious; she 
was a simple little thing, Blunt might mould her as he would.” Intellectual 
superiority was mollified by graceful deference, and to ‘‘advanced” minds her sim- 
plicity was new and waive and in itself a charm. Although it was generally understood 
that Blunt had blundered in his choice, it was allowed that he had shown taste and 
discrimination in his blunder. His wife would do. 

A week ago Blunt had brought Esther home from their honeymoon. This October 
evening was the first evening she had been left alone. She was making good use of 
her leisure moments. She was reading, not idly for pleasure, but intently with earnest 
purpose. She sat within the circle of the lamplight at a little table, and bent over a 
book of poems, never reading a poem straight through, but glancing at the titles, 
committing them to memory, and then reading twice or thrice those passages which 
some more intellectual reader had thought noteworthy and had marked with pencil. 
It was foolish, when her husband and his friends talked familiarly of this and that, to 
be doubtful whether it was poem or prose, drama, philosophy, or theology. And a 
scored book was, indeed, a find! What Maxwell or his friends had pencilled it was 
safe to admire. It was dull work this hurriedly formed acquaintanceship with great 
authors, but Esther was seldom impatient, it was not her way. 

Esther Blunt was a young woman, scarcely twenty. She was country-bred, but 
had no country awkwardness and shyness. Her slender figure was graceful, her 
head well-poised, and her grey eyes, beneath their level brows, looked out frankly and 
confidingly, with the suspicion of a smile at those to whom she spoke. Her pretty 
straight forehead was not intellectual, perhaps, but her golden hair waved back from 
it with a faultless ripple. If she was not often witty, her smile when she spoke was 
gently humorous; her voice too was pleasant, mellow, and well-modulated, and she 
had a graceful habit of making pleasing reverential speeches with an air of inevitability. 

As footsteps ascended the stairs Esther sat upright, suddenly attentive. She shut 
up her book and put it aside, a dead poet, like the Bible, was part of an education and 
therefore an unseemly book for a caller to find in one’s hands. A caller was coming 
now. The servant tapped gently at the door and ushered in an unexpected visitor, a 
tall thin old clergyman in evangelical coat and tie. 

Esther rose up quickly. It was not often that her sweet and gracious self-possession 
was ruffled, but her glance was startled, her manner a little confused. 

‘“Uncle William!” she exclaimed as she went forward with outstretched hands, 
‘*how good of you, how very sweet of you, to come to see me!” There was just a 
little effort and embarrassment in her cheerful tone, but she atoned for the effort by 
additional emphasis in her welcome. ‘‘ How very good! And when did you come to 
London? How did you find me out? Come to the fire, uncle ; this is the easiest 
chair. Is it cold out? London, it seems to me, is always cold, and this easterly 
wind is trying. Max will be so sorry to have missed you—” 

‘* 1] came to see you, Esther,” said the old man simply ; ; but the simple words had a 
severe significance. ‘* We came to London last night—your aunt and I.’ 
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‘« And you never wrote!” said Esther in a tone of reproach that did not deceive her 
hearer into believing that she much regretted his neglect. ‘‘ We should have been so 
glad to have you! And where is Aunt Mary? How strange it seems—and natural— 
to see you again! And why didn’t Aunt Mary come too?” 

‘*It was my wish to see you and to speak to you first, alone,” said the old man 
gravely and precisely. ‘* There were one or two things, Esther, that I felt it my duty 
to say to you. I could not rest until I had performed that duty. I came to London 
purposely to seek you out and say those things.” 

** Don’t scold me to-night, Uncle William. You think me a naughty child, I know 
—and I am naughty—yes, I confess it. I’m sorry, you see, so we won’t begin with 
the scolding at once. I have not seen you for such ages! and I’m so glad to seea 
familiar face again!” 

‘*Ts that the truth ?” said the old man quietly, with a searching look. 

Esther’s pretty upturned face flushed slightly ; her eyes fell. ‘‘It is true that I 
am glad,” she said in a tone of less demonstrative delight. ‘‘I often think I should 
like to see people. They seem such a long way away—the people I have always 
known.” 

The old man said nothing. He sat upright in his lounging chair, looking sorrow- 
fully at Esther, and shaking his head slowly and sagely, with a motion that said more 
clearly than words could have spoken—‘ All this I foresaw—this and more regret is 
in store. Already in these few short weeks you begin to look back longingly on the 
quiet, godly life you willingly abandoned. Poor child! poor child!” 

Esther caught the unspoken thought. ‘‘ Not that I am not happy,” she said 
hastily. ‘‘I am very, very happy.” 

‘* Happy in a marriage God has not blessed—a marriage on which God’s blessing 
was never asked, Esther?” said the old man reprovingly. 

‘Uncle, you—it is difficult for you to understand,” said Esther, not raising her 
eyes to the stern, sorrowful face before her. ‘*‘ You mean that we were not married 
in church—and that is true. Max—Max did not think that wicked. He thinks— 
differently—differently from you and church people about things. The religious service 
meant nothing, he said, to him.” 

‘* And to you ?—nothing too?” 

Esther sat like a reproved and guilty child, and was silent. Her fingers were busy 
playing nervously with the soft silken girdle which was loose about her waist, and she 
was careful not to meet her uncle’s glance. She had often in imagination been through 
some such interview as this ; but in the imaginary interviews she had behaved with a 
self-possession that had made all things easy, and in the real interview her gracious 
ease of manner had entirely forsaken her. She felt and looked like a culprit. The 
teaching of her girlhood still clung to her ; her intellect had never questioned any part 
of that teaching. It was all real—all true to her, but she had set it aside because it 
stood in the way of her happiness. She could not justify herself. At an inopportune 
moment, too, she remembered all that she owed to her uncle : that for sixteen years she 
had been as his adopted child ; that for sixteen years—years of poverty and misfortune 
for her parents—he had given her food and clothing and house-room, and had given 
the gifts lovingly, ungrudgingly : remembered too, with unwelcome distinctness, how 
churlishly she had requited him. She had kept her engagement a secret from him 
because she had known that he must inevitably disapprove ; she had sent him tidings 
of the marriage only when the marriage was over, and then had spoken vaguely about 
her husband and herself, and had slurred over the details which would offend his 
orthodox prejudices. He might justly reproach her. 

‘* Esther,” he said after a minute, steadying his voice, which trembled a little as he 
began to speak, ‘‘I want to understand. They tell me that you have cast away the 
truth from you, that you have married a husband who denies God, whose morality is 
social expediency, to whom religion is a mockery, and that you have accepted his 
doctrine of infidelity. Is this true?” 

‘TI do not know, Uncle—it is true that I do not know. I—I do not think that I 
am like that—like you say—not so bad. I—I am not like Max. There isn’t anything 
that I disbelieve—I believe in it all.” 

‘< Believe in what, Esther ?” 

‘* In everything—dquite everything—God and the Catechism and the Bible and what 
you used to say. I do believe—in my Aeart | believe.” 
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‘« And with your /ifs you mock at sacred things? This is what they have told me, 
Esther.” 

There was silence for a minute, whilst the girl sat looking down, nervously touching 
her pretty dress and pinching it into little imaginary tucks and plaits that left creases 
in the soft silk. 

‘* They tell me,” continued the old man steadily, ‘‘ that you have made God’s day 
into a day of social festivity 2 

‘* Even—even Christians do that,” said Esther hastily. ‘‘ Some Christians. Not— 
not the good ones—but those who go to the High Churches. And some of those— 
some of them—are good.” 

‘** You speak like a child, Esther,” said the old man, in a tone that was resolutely 
patient and forbearing, and sighing a little as he spoke. ‘‘I read my Bible—I read 
God’s commands written plainly there. ‘See that thou keep holy the Sabbath day.’ 
Is the command clear? Are we absolved from the law because fellow-mortals, fellow- 
sinners, those from whom the light is withheld, see fit to break the law? Shall we be 
held guiltless—we who have the light ?” 

‘*No, no—I know,” said Esther in a low tone deprecatingly. 

‘* They tell me other things,” continued the old man, sighing again; ‘ they tell 
me that your husband mocks at the thought of entering God’s house and that you join 
in his foolish laughter.” 

‘*No, I do not laugh—lI do not think that I ever laugh,” said the girl quickly. 

‘*But do you go to church, Esther? Regularly, in spite of your husband, do 
you go?” 

‘““No. I know that it is wicked. I d know it. Don’t scold me, Uncle William, 
I do know it. There are heaps of things that I shall never think are right. Max 
thinks them so and other people do. But I—I shall always know that what the Bible 
and the Prayer Book say are really the right things. Don’t scold me, Uncle.” 

‘* You are afraid of my anger, Esther, and my aager is a little thing.” 

Esther made a lame attempt to turn aside his thoughts from herself. ‘‘ Where are 
you staying?” she asked. ‘‘And how is Aunt Mary? You have told me nothing 
about Aunt Mary yet.” 

‘* Aunt Mary is ailing. And the journey up has tired her. I must not leave her 
long this evening ; I promised I would get back quickly. All this has troubled her— 
troubled her very grievously—as it has troubled me. I had not done my talk with 
you, Esther. But there is not time to-night to begin all that I have to say. I must 
see you again.” 

‘* Yes, another day,” said Esther with a little half-sigh of relief. 

‘* There is only to-morrow. We must go back on Saturday ; there was no one who 
could take my services for me. I must come to you to-morrow. Or you shall come 
to me, yes, that will be the better plan; then we can talk over this subject gravely 
together, without your husband’s presence. We never thought, child, when we let 
you go away from us, that such dangers, such temptations as these lay before you. 
If we let you go reluctantly we were yet hopeful for you; we knew how carefully we 
had brought you up, we believed that you held your principles firmly, that you 
I am not reproaching you, Esther.” 

Esther’s lips were quivering ; stern words or tones always made her weep ; her tears 
fell fast. There was silence for some minutes in the room ; then the old man rose to go. 

** You will come to us to-morrow ?” he said. 

“Tok 

‘* Let me write down the address. It is a private hotel and fairly quiet. I stayed 
there some years ago when I was in London last. Have you a pen?” 

Esther, still weeping a little, brought pen and paper and stood by whilst her uncle 
wrote. 

**You will come early, Esther ?.” 

** Yes, Uncle. I—I will try.” 

‘‘If you are not there by—we will say twelve—we will not wait any longer ; in 
that case we will come to you.” 

** Yes, Uncle.” 

‘Esther, think—try to think seriously to-night of your position. You are losing 
your soul, you are casting away your salvation ; it is not a light thing this which you 
are doing.” 
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‘No, no—I know.” 

** Good-night, my child.” 

‘** Good-night,” said Esther tremulously. 

She sat down on a low chair away from the light of the lamp and the fire, and 
covered her face with her hands and tried not to cry again. She was glad when the 
street door shut and she knew that her uncle was gone. He had put into words what 
she never cared to think of, what she already knew and wished to lose sight of and 
forget. She had known she was wicked, but she had meant not to care. She could 
be happy when she did not care. Why had he come to make her remember ? 

She was frightened at the thought of to-morrow’s interview. Uncle William was 
always so right, all that he said was so true; she was afraid of his truths put 
authoritatively. She had cast aside the teaching of her girlhood, but she had cast it 
aside, not because she had outgrown the creed, not because doubts perplexed her, 
but because her husband smiled at it, because she longed to stand well in his eyes, 
She had been content to forget her religion, as she had been content to forget all else, 
in love for her husband, in need of his approval. But deep down in her heart there 
had always been a vague, uneasy feeling that the life she was leading, this godless, 
serviceless, churchless life was sinful; that she was losing her soul, casting away 
her hope of salvation, and that if she loved her husband less, the thought would 
trouble her. Now Uncle William had come to save her. If he was very firm, very 
authoritative, he might do it ; and she did not want him to do it. Here lay temptation 
and wickedness ; but here too lay happiness. She would not be saved from happiness. 
Yet, if Uncle William reasoned with her, questioned her, what could she say? What 
could she answer. She could not say, ‘‘I have resolved to lose my soul, I have 
counted the cost and am content to pay it. I am twenty now, and some women 
live for seventy and eighty years. Fifty years last a long while; and all those fifty 
years I will be happy.” She would not dare to say that ; yet what else would she 
find to say ? 

Half an hour later, when Blunt returned and came up stairs to the drawing-room, 
he found Esther standing dreamily before the fire, looking down with a sad abstracted 
glance into the hollow coal caverns before her. She turned slowly and smiled to greet 
him, but the abstracted look in her eyes did not altogether pass with the smile. He 
came to her side, and stood looking down at her tenderly yet humorously. 

‘* Dreaming, Estie ?” 

‘*No,” said Esther, quickly shaking off her abstraction. ‘‘ I was only thinking ; 
I had been reading ; I was only thinking for a moment.” 

She spoke as hastily and apologetically as though reflection were a sin. Blunt 
laughed a little. ‘*‘ They were thoughts of grave moment,” he said. ‘* What were 
they about ? ” 

‘* No—they were about nothing,” said Esther, her colour deepening, but her lips 
smiling reassuringly. ‘‘ Was the meeting dull, Max? Did the speakers shout much ? 
And were the poor people very—very nasty—dirty, I mean ?” 

Blunt’s grey eyes twinkled again for a moment, but grew thoughtful presently. 
He looked away from Esther, and began slowly to poke the dull coals together and 
to watch them as they gradually grew bright. He did it absently. Half his thoughts 
were still at the Socialist meeting from which he had come ; with half his mind he was 
vaguely yet very tolerantly fretting against Esther’s last question. ‘‘ And were the 
poor people very dirty?” The question irritated him even while he smiled at and 
forgave it. What was it in Esther that now and then dictated such a speech? In 
another woman it must have been some lack, some hardness. In Esther it was less a 
fault, perhaps, than a certain decorousness of mind that exalted all things orderly. 
Still, he was conscious of the need of tolerance and indulgence when she made such a 
speech as this. 

Blunt was twelve years older than Esther, and looked indeed much more than 
that. He was a strongly-built man, with well-developed muscles and broad shoulders 
that had little of the student’s stoop; his grey eyes had a quick, keen, direct 
way of glancing, his tone was prompt, his mouth gently humorous. As he put his 
hands now on Esther’s shoulders and looked down at her, he smiled in a quizzical, 
tender way, and spoke half banteringly, half reprovingly, an effective way in which to 
offer precepts to a youthful mind. 

**So brand-new broadcloth is still the badge of all the virtues, Esther? ” 
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Esther looked aside at him with a quick, questioning glance. 

‘‘ You’re laughing at me, Max,” she said accusingly, but a little doubtfully. 

“Am 1?” 

‘*Yes. Ido not mind your laughing at me.” 

Nevertheless her eyes looked a little reproachful, a little troubled. And Blunt, 
catching the troubled expression, became grave at once. 

‘I’m not laughing at you, Estie. Indeed, I am veryserious. I want you to forget 
some of those old prejudices of yours in favour of good hats and coats. You’rea 
Socialist’s wife, dear : a Socialist’s wife must feel the human hearts and the human 
needs beneath fustian as well as broadcloth. I want you to get over those prejudices 
of yours against the poor.” 

Esther’s eyes reproached him and, at the same time, wondered at him. 

‘* Prejudices! Max! It is you who have prejudices. At home I was good to the 
poor people always—I liked being good to them. It’s you who won't let me do things 
here. I used to have a district, to go and call, and to give them tea, and tickets for 
coal and bread, and sometimes wine if the doctor ordered it—and I liked it. The 
people were so grateful! and I liked it—I liked to be kind and to do good. It’s you 
who won’t let me do it.” 

He smoothed her hair with his hand playfully but caressingly. 

‘*T won’t let you pauperize the poor, Esther. Don’t you understand, dear ? ” 

‘*No, I don’t understand,” said Esther resignedly, with a little sigh. ‘‘ But it 
doesn’t matter. I used to like doing good at home—but I don’t care so much about 
itnow. Don’t worry, Max—lI’m very happy.” 

He sighed, but checked the sigh, and moved across the room in search of a book 
he had been reading. Esther sat down again in her low chair beside the table, and 
rested her elbow on the chair’s cushioned arm, and put down her cheek pensively 
against her hand. MHer thoughts had returned again to the interview with Uncle 
William ; she was oppressed with the remembrance that to-morrow held another such 
interview in store. And what should she say to Max? Would he come with her to- 
morrow? Did she wish him to come with her? There was always a sense of safety, 
of protection, in his presence, and she shrank from being left alone with Uncle William 
and Aunt Mary; she was afraid of what they would say—afraid of their reproaches, 
afraid of their arguments, and afraid of what she herself might be brought to promise. 
If Max were there— And yet—did she want Max to be there? She would not like, 
not quite like, Max to hear Uncle William and Aunt Mary talk : they were so different 
from any of the people here in London, any of the people whom Max knew; and what 
would he think of them? Uncle William had such a clergyman manner, and Aunt 
Mary—Aunt Mary was very good, very kind, but—no, she could not bear that Max 
should meet them. 

Blunt had found his book, with a paper-knife marking the page where he had left 
off reading. He brought it to the table beside Esther, and drew a chair close up, 
beneath the shaded lamp. 

‘It was a long meeting,” said he, cutting the uncut pages with a careful hand. 
‘* Were you lonely, Estie ?” 

‘*Part of the time,” said Esther, rousing herself from her thoughts and sighing. 
**Whilst I was thinking of you I was very lonely—so | didn’t think of you—I read 
instead.” 

‘So I am not a companionable thought?” he questioned smiling. 

‘* When you’re away,” confessed Esther, ‘‘I cannot bear to think of you. It’s 
true, Max—lI try not to think of you at all; when I think of you, I ache so for you 
to come back again!” 

The smile with which he regarded her was not altogether merry. 

‘*Suppose we were parted for longer than an evening ?” he questioned after 
a moment, half banteringly, half gently—‘‘ Suppose I was forced to go on some far 
journey, suppose I died, would you never think of me because the thought would be 
so painful ? ” 

He regretted the question even before he had finished asking it. The glance of 
childish terror and womanly passion that Esther shot at him made him lean forward 
quickly and take her two hands protectingly and tenderly in his. 

‘*T couldn’t bear it, Max,” she said with slow, quiet passion. ‘‘ I couldn’t bear 
it! I shouldn’t think of you—I should try hard, hard, with all my might, never 
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to think of you. Perhaps I could bear it then—lI could never bear it else. Max, 
you’re making me cry! Why should we talk of dreadful things!—I can’t bear 
it, Max.” 

He bent forward, still holding her hands firmly in his, spoke to her tenderly, then 
laughed at her, and soothed her. In a minute she was smiling back at him con. 
tentedly again. 

‘You will need to banish me from your thoughts all day to-morrow, Estie,” he 
told her after a while with a half-tender, half-twinkling glance. ‘‘ I must go away 
early—and I shall be away till late.” : 

‘*Going away! Where, Max ?” 

‘*] must run down into Cambridgeshire to see an old friend who is ill. Forrester 
—you have heard me speak of Forrester. He wants to see me. I have telegraphed 
to-night to say that I will come.” 

Esther was looking at him in an eager, petitioning, startled way ; her lip was 
quivering ; her heart had suddenly grown cold with a sense of loneliness. Ten 
minutes ago she had been telling herself that she could not bear that Max should come 
with her to-morrow. Now that his coming with her was no longer possible, it 
seemed to her suddenly that she had been depending all along on the protection 
of his presence. 

** Must you go?” she asked. 

‘**]’m afraid I must, Esther,” he returned in a decided tone. Then his lips relaxed. 
** You wouldn’t have me neglect an old friend for a young wife, would you ?” 

She paused a moment, looking at him still with a tragic glance. 

‘**Max, don’t go,” she cried. ‘* Don’t go away to-morrow. I want you to come 
with me—I can’t go alone. Uncle William is here in London, and Aunt Mary—I 
didn’t tell you. They have come to London to see me. Uncle William came here 
this evening—I never knew he was coming—it frightened me. And to-morrow I have 
to go and see them a 

**T wish I cuuld come too. It can’t be managed, Estie—-I’ll see them on Sunday. 
You must ask them to dinner on Sunday. Or, stay, will they take kindly to our 
Sunday afternoons? Let me see—on Saturday we are going out. Ask them on 
Monday, Esther.” 

‘*But they will only be here to-morrow; they are going home again on 
Saturday.” 

Blunt sat silent for a minute; he was looking thoughtfully before him, evidently 
weighing conflicting duties. 

‘** Forrester seems to want very much to see me,” he said somewhat waveringly. 

And Esther was inconsistent. At the first sign of his yielding to her entreaty all 
her longing for his protection fled. She dreaded that Max should come even more 
than she dreaded that he should not come. 

** Oh, I will go alone,” she said hastily. ‘‘I daresay they will like to see me 
alone—like it better.” 

Blunt agreed readily with this solution of the difficulty. ‘‘ You must make my 
apologies, Estie,” he said cheerfully. ‘‘And I will try to get back early. But 
persuade them if you can to stay.” 

Esther was silent, but she smiled acquiescingly. She would not persuade them to 
stay ; and yet, as Max settled himself to read and she sat quiet with her thoughts, her 
heart was sore with a sense of remorse for her own ingratitude. The room was very 
quiet ; in the quietness it seemed to her that she could almost hear Aunt Mary’s voice, 
with its soft, West-country accent—that accent which she would not quite like Max to 
hear—gently chiding her. She moved from her chair, and seated herself on a low stool 
before the fire. The fire burnt low; a cinder fell. And looking before her, one elbow 
on her knee, her chin upon her back-turned palm, Esther had a vision. She was a 
child again—at home, at the parsonage—sitting dreaming on a little stool at Aunt 
Mary’s feet; Aunt Mary’s slow gentle fingers were busy with her hair, curling it up in 
papers for the night—a long, laborious, nightly task. How far away those days were ! 
—days of curl-papers, of ugly, ill-made frocks, of Mangnall’s Questions, and Sunday 
School, and grace before meat. With what painstaking, slowly-moving, tender 
fingers Aunt Mary, night after night, had been used to twist up all that troublesome 
wealth of hair in its paper prisons! And what stiff hideous little curls had unwound 
themselves next day to delight Aunt Mary’s heart! The remembrance provoked 
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a smile, but with the smile came a sudden mist of tears. She put up her hand 
hastily, to brush the tears away. 

At that moment Blunt raised his eyes from his book. 

‘« What is the matter, Esther ?” he asked gravely in a tone of consternation. 

She came and knelt beside his chair, putting her cheek against his arm in a 
caressing way ; her tears were gone, her eyes as she raised them to his were smiling 
merrily. 

‘*] was thinking of what I was like when I was a little girl, Max,” she said in her 
soft, sweet, slow voice. ‘‘ I was such a funny little girl—with such fat bunchy curls! 
—I wore my hair in curls in those days—so funny, Max! But I was good, too—very 
good. You wouldn't believe it, would you ? ” 

‘“< Yes.” 

‘* Ah, you say that to please me. But I was really good in those days, Max— 
really—truly ! You’ve no idea how many prayers I used to say !—yards and yards of 
prayers, even when I was late for breakfast and even when the nights were cold.” 

Her tone was light, flippant, and yet pathetic. 

‘*T don’t say many prayers nowadays, do I, Max?” she added. 

* * * ® * * * 

In one of the streets that lie between the Embankment and the Strand is a private 
hotel of respectable repute. Here, in an upstairs room, in the dusk of the October 
afternoon, Esther and Aunt Mary sat alone together. Uncle William, obeying the 
silent petition of his wife’s gentle, sorrowful glance, had gone quietly away ; but, left 
alone, the two women had sat for many minutes in unbroken silence, holding each 
other’s hands, but not looking at each other, gazing straight before them with unseeing 
eyes. Aunt Mary’s thin, nervous, sensitive face wore a strained, over-eager, over- 
weary expression : Esther too looked over-wrought ; her face was very pale, her eyes 
looked out from between dark, heavy lids that betrayed the fact that she had been 
weeping all the day. 

It was Aunt Mary who broke the silence. She spoke almost in a whisper. 

‘*Esther! Esther!” she cried yearningly, with infinite tenderness, infinite pity in 
her slow, soft tone. ‘‘ Oh, Esther—my dear !—my dear!” 

Esther’s pale lips quivered ; the tears overflowed again. She made no movement 
to wipe the tears away: she looked out before her, through her tears, with a fixed, 
hopeless, helpless glance. 

**You’ve promised us, dear,” said Aunt Mary in that soft, lingering, West-country 
tone that gives the simplest speech a caressing meaning. ‘‘I’m going back home, 
with a light heart—a great burden off my heart. Oh, 1 thank God, my dear, 
you’ve promised.” 

Esther turned her face and raised her eyes with a yearning, loving glance. The 
simple, unquestioning faith in her promise which Aunt Mary’s words and voice 
expressed, touched some chord of deep feeling—made her heart leap forward in a 
passion of childish gratitude, in a tremulous need to reach back to that serener, better 
life which once she had known, which she had almost forgotten until, from Aunt Mary’s 
gentle eyes, it had flashed back upon her. 

“If I had never gone away—never gone away from you,” she cried brokenly, ‘I 
should have been good always—if I’d never gone away. At home it was different. No 
one was very good at home—no one cared. And then—then I met Max—and I loved 
him so!” 

This speech was not coherent ; but Aunt Mary understood. 

‘* 7 was to blame,” she sighed, in thoughtful, sorrowful self-reproach. ‘‘I let you 
depend too much on me, and my help failed you. That’s the way with human help ; 
we can’t carry it with us where we go. The only help that’s any good to us— 
any good in hard times, times of temptation—that’s never failing—isn’t human help, 
dear.” 

‘*] know,’ 
know.” 

‘** You'll seek that help now. Oh, the comfort, dear, of knowing that we’ve but to 
seek and ’t will be given us—help, strength, courage for all that may befall us! You 
will pray for strength, Esther, to resist temptation, to reason with him—your husband, 
who in God’s sight is not your husband, no more your husband than a stranger in the 
Streets,—who is bound to you, but bound to you how, Esther ?—carnally, by no holy 
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tie. Esther, my child, you will pray for strength to guide him; you will plead with 
him, pray for him: he must make you his wife in the sight of God as well as in the 
sight of men.” 

Again for a long while there was silence in the room. The rumble and roar of the 
Strand came borne down the little street, a loud, unceasing murmur, which the two 
women, both country-bred, sat listening to half absently, half with some vague sense 
of worry. 

‘* London is so wicked!” said Esther presently, with a little shiver. 

‘Yes. Poor child! it’s a strange new world for you.” 

‘‘Things used to be so easy,” cried Esther regretfully ; ‘‘so easy! Oh, Aunt 
Mary, I wish I were a child again! I wish I could come back with you and be nice 
again as I used to be. Seeing you and Uncle William has been so—so strange—so 
natural. You are so good. No one else is very good—no one here. I believe I was 
getting wicked too, before you came. I was getting not to mind; but I do mind— 
when I am with you I mind.” 

‘* But when I am gone, dear? Esther, you will not slip back again ?” 

‘*No. No.” The answer was resolute, so resolute as almost to imply a doubt. 

‘* Before you came,” continued Esther, ‘‘I thought I was happy. But I’m not 
happy—I’m not. Things are sucha rush, so—so unhomely ; people are so clever, and 
I’m not clever like the rest. I try to be, and I can’t be. It’s so nice to be with you! 
You don’t want me to be clever ; you don’t want me to pretend. I used to be happier 
with you, Aunt Mary; not in the same way, but happier—happier really. I don’t 
think I’m happy now—I don’t know—I’m not sure. I’m happy in such a strange way 
—not a good way; no, not a good way!” 

‘* No, that could not be.” 

But Aunt Mary’s voice came very faintly. The look of extreme fatigue on the thin, 
fragile face struck Esther with a sudden sense of compunction. 

‘**T will go away, Aunt Mary. I have tired you out. I am nothing but a trouble 
to you.” 

‘*You are very dear to me,” returned Aunt Mary, with a wistful little smile, 
caressing the slender, pretty hand that lay in hers, then slowly releasing it. ‘* Yes, 
dear, you shall go now. You want to be alone a while before you meet your husband. 
He'll not be home until late, you think ?” 

‘* N—no.” 

‘*T wish Uncle William could have seen him. We leave so early in the morning. 
But he’ll write to him, and I shall write. And if there’s any trouble, any difficulty, 
dear, you must send for us. You’ve promised that.” 

‘* Oh, yes, I promise,” said Esther hastily. 

As she parted from her aunt and went down the gloomy staircase and out into the 
street, she was oppressed with a strange feeling of home-sickness and heart-sickness. 
She was tired, all her nerves were overstrung, and the restfulness, the even tenor of 
her old life, seemed a greater good than anything her new life offered. The very 
intensity of the new life she had been leading seemed for the moment a weariness. 
She was going home to Max. For the first time since her marriage her heart sank at 
the thought of meeting him. She had promised to talk seriously to him about serious 
things. She felt sick with fright at the task. Max would not understand ; and how 
was she to make him understand? And if he understood, he would perceive that she 
had misled him about her own feelings and beliefs. And a deception was a thing which 
Max would be so hard on! If only Max were different ! 

But as she passed into the region of gaslight and wheels and voices, and walked 
on quickly, her weariness lifted a little, and the noise and light of the streets ceased to 
jar upon her and began to excite her. London was not good like the country ; but 
the country had been dull. She remembered now how the days had crept along. She 
had never laughed very gaily in those days ; her pulses had not beat quick ; her steps 
had known no need to walk unstaidly. She had only half lived. Her spirits had 
always, in those days, been a little dull; and now they had grown dull again since 
Uncle William and Aunt Mary had come to London. She sighed impatiently, trying 
to shake off the weight that oppressed her. Every minute, as she escaped further from 
Aunt Mary’s gentle presence and pensive influence, her heart hardened against Aunt 
Mary. Why should Aunt Mary interfere ?_ Why couldn’t she let her be happy ?. Why 
had she come to London to try to make her regret the old torpid, tedious life she had 
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left behind—which she was g/ad she had left behind? Yes, she was glad. She loved 
Max; and she was happy—and she wou/d be happy ! 

She did not admit to herself that she meant to break the promises that had been 
wrung from her to-day. She sat before the fire and waited for Max to come, and she 
took up a novel because her thoughts were importunate. 

It was hours later when Max drew her down on the sofa beside him, kissed her, and 
put his arm around her, that she suddenly faced her own decision. With a sort of 
fierce rebellion she pushed her promises away from her. She could not keep them! 
She would not keep them ! 

‘* Now, Estie, tell me all about the day’s doings,” he commanded. 

‘*No, no, you are tired, Max. Besides, there is nothing to tell. Nothing at all 
interesting.” 

‘* What had Aunt Mary to say to you?” 

‘*Oh! we talked. Max, dear, are you tired ?—very tired? You have had such a 
long day.” 

He smiled at her solicitude ; but it pleased him—he liked these womanly tones and 
womanly ways of hers, even her womanly way of worrying. He was beguiled into 
talking of himself and forgot to question her further about her visit. 

‘* But I’m sorry I missed seeing your uncle and aunt, Esther,” he said carelessly a 
little later in the evening. 

‘*Oh, yes, so am I,” said Esther, with somewhat excessive regret. ‘‘It was such a 

ity!” 
agg Well, they'll be in town again, I daresay, soon,” he added, in a cheery absent- 
minded tone. 

To him this visit to London was a very simple, natural, everyday affair ; and 
Esther did not undeceive him. Nearly a fortnight passed before he again reverted to 
the subject. 

He came into the breakfast-room one morning, about a fortnight later, to find 
Esther standing before the fire. She held a sheet of note-paper and an open envelope 
in her hand as the door opened, and she hastily threw both away from her into the 
grate. He did not consciously observe the action. She had a bright pretty flush of 
colour in her cheeks as she turned to meet him. 

‘* Estie,” said he reflectively as he drew her back to her place on the rug, imprisoning 
both her hands in one of his whilst he held out his other hand to the welcome blaze, 
“‘T have just been thinking—you must write to Uncle William and tell him that when 
next he comes to town he must come and stay with us. Would he come?” 

‘*T don’t know, Max.” 

‘He disapproves, I daresay, of some of our views, and we disapprove of some of 
his. So we are quits: If we can put up with him, he ought to be able to put up with 
us. Invite him at all events, Estie.” 

He stooped in an absent way as he spoke and picked up the half-burnt envelope 
that had balanced itself for a minute on the topmost bar of the grate and then had 
fallen into the fender. He glanced at it absently as he held it in his hand ; and Esther, 
standing beside him, caught her breath for a moment, grew red, then white, and stood 
with her eyes riveted on his face as though in dreadful expectation. 

The envelope was addressed in an old-fashioned, cramped hand that struck Blunt 
as unfamiliar. In a very vague and half abstracted way, whilst he went on talking, he 
tried to remember his correspondent. It was his own name that the envelope bore, 
but he did not remember the letter it had contained. He glanced abstractedly at the 
postmark ; it was singed, and he could not decipher it. Accepting his forgetfulness, 
he carelessly threw down the envelope again into the flames. 

There was something strangely excited in the way in which Esther suddenly clasped 
her hands about his arm and nestled her head against his shoulder. 

** Max !—Max !—Max!” she cried softly. 

‘** What is it, Estie?” he questioned with a gentle smile 

** Nothing. Only I love you, Max.” 

. ‘** Just discovered that, Estie?” he asked teasingly. But he stooped and kissed 
er. 

October passed and part of November. Maxwell Blunt’s marriage had ceased to 
be a matter of engrossing interest to his friends. At first they had conceded that 
Esther, though her education had been antiquated and laughably insufficient, would 
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possibly develop ; there was promise in her attentive way of listening ; she was very 
silent, but she was silent with an air of intelligence ; she smiled at the right times and 
smiled quickly and appreciatively ; she was grave when gravity was commendable. 
But it was the zzfention of the speaker rather than his meaning that Esther was quick to 
catch at; and gradually this came to be understood about her. Blunt’s friends began 
to alter their tone in speaking of her. They summed up her faults and virtues tersely, 
in a very final way. ‘‘ Pretty--but stupid,” said the women; ‘‘ Stupid—but pretty,” 
said the men, who spoke with more indulgence ; but in both verdicts there was some- 
thing of weariness and indifference—that weariness and indifference of the modern 
mind for settled problems which no longer admit of speculation. 

But to Blunt, Esther had become more perplexing. Two or three times lately 
some incautious speech of hers had set him thinking in a puzzled and troubled 
way. 

‘You are always writing, Max,” she had said one day, putting her hand on his 
shoulder and bending over him, whilst she spoke in a tender, expostulating tone. 
‘*Do you make a great deal of money, Max, by what you write?” 

He had turned to look at her with a sudden and comical smile. ‘‘ My pen will 
never make my fortune,” he replied. ‘* My views you know, dear, are still something 
of an impropriety—in print.” 

‘*Can’t you keep your views out ?” she asked doubtfully and a trifle anxiously. 

‘* Unfortunately I have a moral sense,” he returned in a teasing tone. 

‘* But—do you lose money by it?” 

He laughed quickly. And yet there was something besides laughter in his grey 
eyes as his brows contracted and he glanced up at her. 

‘* Does that seem such a supreme virtue ?” he inquired. 

She looked as puzzled as he but less amused. Esther never loved a joke against 
herself, and it was clear that Max was poking fun at her. 

‘*No,” she said doubtfully and a little crossly. ‘‘ Only I don’t understand. It’s 
very difficult to understand. It’s not so much that I’m dense as that you're strange, 
Max. You make such a fuss about little things; and about bigger things you're 
really not good at all.” ; 

‘Why, Esther!” he cried still smiling, yet wondering; ‘‘this is a grave attack. 
What ‘ bigger things’ am I ‘not good’ about ?” 

But Esther would not explain herself. And the unfinished piece of work on his 
desk was more interesting to him at this moment than an analysis of his own moral 
character ; so he smiled at her with careless good humour and let her escape. 

And yet more than once her words recurred to him teasingly :—‘‘ Can’t you keep 
your views out?” ‘*Do you lose money by it?” ‘‘ You make such a fuss about 
little things!” Both the words themselves and the slight thread of impatience and 
irritation in Esther’s voice as she had spoken the words jarred upon him. 

The winter was advancing with rapid strides and Max, it seemed to Esther, grew 
busier every week. Working-men’s meetings, working-men’s claims, working-men’s 
woes seemed to fill all his thoughts. 

‘*I’m sick of the very name of the working man, Max,” she cried pettishly one 
evening as he was preparing to go out. She looked at him a little timorously as 
she spoke and repented of the pettish tone in which she had begun, ending with 
a half-humorous smile, as one who makes a childish speech for the amusement of her 
hearer. 

‘** It’s so cold out,” she added feelingly. ‘‘ Need you go?” 

‘* 7] must.” 

She stood in the doorway of the dining-room watching him as he took his great- 
coat from the peg. Her glance was half-wistful, half-resentful. 

‘* I don’t believe you care for me—really—much,” said she. 

He only glanced at her in answer. . The glance was amused and by no means 
sentimental, but it made Esther’s eyes shine softly and her heart leap with delightful 
content. 

‘*But you are so interested in other things and other people!” she complained. 
** Quite as interested, I believe, as before you married me.” 

‘* Well, yes, I think so—quite.” Then suddenly he grew grave. He moved a step 
or two across the tiny hall and stood close to her, putting his hands on her shoulders 
and constraining her to look up at him. ‘* You would not wish my love for you to be 
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an evil thing in my life, Estie? Our love ought to widen our interests, not crowd out 
the interests we had before.” 

‘*] never think of any one but you,” said Esther in an obstinate little voice. ‘I 
don’t want to. And I couldn’t if I wanted! Do you mean that you would like it if 
I cared less for you ?” 

‘¢T mean nothing so foolish.” 

‘« If you wanted me to stay at home with you instead of going out to a troublesome, 
noisy, dirty meeting on a night like this, I should stay. I should stay whatever 
happened—and I shouldn't care. All the working men in England might be there— 
and I shouldn’t care a bit. They might all be out of work—all starve—every one in the 
world might starve ! As long as you wanted me, Max, I shouldn’t care—I should be 
happy quite.” 

But something in Max’s eyes sobered her and frightened her. 

‘‘It shows how much I love you, Max,” she added hastily with a little uneasy 
laugh. 

He took his hands from her shoulders, and turned away with a grave quiet face. 

‘Do you expect me to be pleased at such a proof of devotion ?” he asked. 

‘*Max, you’re cross! And I don’t mean it,” cried Esther eagerly. ‘‘ Only I'm so 
lonely when you go out and leave me at homealone. It makes me hate the meetings.” 

‘*Come with me. I'll wait.” 

‘*Can you sit by me?” 

‘‘No. But the meeting will interest you.” 

Esther wavered for the moment. Her fancy rapidly conjured up two pictures—the 
cold draughty hall to which Max was going, and the cosy drawing-room upstairs, 
with its low soft chair drawn close to the fire, and its shaded lamp on a low table, and 
its unread novel waiting for her. 

‘If 1 could be with you I would come,” said she. ‘‘ But you'll be miles away on 
the platform and | shall be in the hall ; and the benches are so dusty—and it’s such a 
cold night, Max—and the men smell so of tobacco—and they’re not always quite 

lite.” 
7s Very well—that’s enough—don’t come,” said Max briefly, in a tone of almost 
rough impatience. And he went away without bidding her good-bye. 

His ungentle tone dwelt in Esther’s memory long after he was gone, even after she 
was seated cosily in the soft chair before the blazing fire with her novel in her hand. 
Max had been cross to-night! displeased with her. Somehow Max was always dis- 
pleased when she spoke quite truthfully. 

A sense of injustice fretted her. What right had Max to catch her up so sharply 
on small points of trivial importance, to speak and look so disapprovingly. She had 
far greater cause to take Aim to task. She had said nothing so very shocking—no- 
thing wicked like some of the dreadfully irreligious things which Max sometimes said. 
It was very natural and reasonable to object to a cold and dirty room and rough men 
in dirty clothes. She had not even said that she disliked poor people. Max knew 
that, when she was a girl at home, she had gone about amongst them and been kind to 
them, and even now was much more ready than he to give money to beggars, 
provided that the beggars asked nicely and respectfully. Even if she had confessed 
that she disliked them, surely to dislike poor people was far less sinful than not 
to believe in God and never to go to church. Even good people—even some clergymen’s 
wives and district visitors—sometimes shrank from the duty of going much amongst 
the poor, into ill-smelling lanes and alleys, into houses where their dresses got soiled 
around the hem and they feared to sit down upon the chairs, and only conquered their 
aversion because they were leading good lives and were anxious even in little things to 
do their duty. But for Max’s sake she had given up leading a good life, and why 
should she any longer make an effort about little things of comparative unimportance ? 
She wasn't good !—as long as she lived with Max as she was living now and never 
went to church and was never ‘‘ religious,” she cou/dn’t be good, and why should she 
trouble about lesser duties? Why should she make an effort to be self-denying, to 
like things that she disliked and to do things that she hated doing? What did 
all that matter? It was Max’s fault !—and Max ought to understand ! 

Max never seemed to blame himself! He never seemed to guess for a moment 
how great a sacrifice she had made for him! She was giving up everything—and 
Max would never know. 
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Her heart was swelling with a sense of injustice and ingratitude ; hot resentful tears 
filled her eyes. Ina mechanical way she drew from the pocket of her gown half a 
dozen somewhat crumpled letters and glanced at them. Her tears fell fast. She 
opened one letter and began to read it ; but the written words stabbed her like a knife ; 
she winced, then hastily she put all the letters back into her pocket. 

They were letters from Uncle William—letters which had come to her during the 
last few weeks. And she had left them all unanswered. But the sight of them, the 
mere thought of them, made her heart contract painfully. What had Uncle William 
and Aunt Mary thought of her silence? Did they understand, what she sorrowfully 
hoped they would understand, that she wished them to cease to write to her, to cease 
to interfere with her, that she wished to shake her life free from theirs ? Did they 
think her ungrateful ? Did Aunt Mary think her unkind? She could not bear to 
seem unkind ! 

Every letter had spoken of Aunt Mary’s failing health. The last letter, received 
yesterday, had been very brief, rather cold and formal, and very grave. It had told 
her merely that Aunt Mary was iil, that the illness was serious, that she had been 
asking for Esther ; and it begged her, in a few stiff yet urgent words, to come 
at once. 

. She had said nothing to Max. She had left the letter unanswered like the rest. 
She could not go. If she went, Max would almost certainly come with her ; and Max 
must not meet Uncle William—must never meet him. It frightened her sometimes, 
when she let her thoughts dwell upon it, to remember how important it was that Uncle 
William and Max should never meet. She had done—very rashly, very foolishly—a 
thing which Max with his stern views of honour would never forgive her for having 
done. When Uncle William had returned home from London he had written to her 
husband and coming down earlier than Max one morning, she had found the unopened 
letter and had recognized the well-known old-fashioned, cramped hand ; and impulsively 
seized with sudden fear and without weighing all the difficulties which her own action 
might entail, she had taken the letter and destroyed it. She had always shrunk from 
the thought of a meeting between Max and her uncle, but now the fear of such 
a meeting had become a panic. Her dearest wish now—and yet it was a wish that 
hurt her keenly—was that Uncle William would never forgive her ingratitude, that in 
his anger he would harden his heart against her, cast her off, make no further effort 
to save her. 

It was very quiet out of doors. Esther heard some one run quickly up the stone 
steps ; then the door-bell rang. A minute later a servant entered the room, and Esther 
turned her head. She moved quickly from her chair as she saw the telegram she was 
bringing her, and took it and turned away. With trembling fingers she tore open the 
flimsy envelope and read the message. 

‘*No, no answer,” she said sharply, yet in a dazed way, to the servant who stood 
waiting. 

The drawing-room door shut, the street-door shut, then the house was still again, 
Esther stood looking down at the telegram in her hand, not consciously reading it. 

‘* Aunt Mary is dying,” it ran. ‘* She has been asking for you all day. Come at once.” 

For many minutes she stood very quiet. She was making no resolution, either to 
go or not to go; she was not thinking at all of Aunt Mary’s illness ; she was thinking 
inconsequently, with a strange heart-ache, of some long-ago childish illness of her 
own. She remembered lying in bed, very still and weak, and opening her eyes to see 
Aunt Mary sitting sewing by her side; Aunt Mary had smiled in a gentle way, and the 
fire in the grate had made little crackling noises in the silence, and the wintry sunshine 
had just touched the curtains of the window, and the top branches of the elm-tree in 
the garden had swayed with a sleepy sort of movement across the pale blue sky, and 
watching it she had fallen asleep again. : 

A step on the stairs broke sharply in upon her thoughts. Esther started. _Instinc- 
tively she crumpled up the telegram until it was hidden in her hand ; she put both her 
hands behind her as Max entered the room. : 

Her face was very pale, but her eyes were shining with strange excitement. 
She pretended to be at ease, and Max pretended to notice nothing. Her strange 
excited manner, her restlessness, her absent-mindedness, did not perplex him 
in the least; he had started an entirely satisfactory theory which accounted for 
her mood. Esther, he thought, had been reflecting on the conversation they had had 
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together earlier this evening, and was terribly ashamed now of her foolish speeches and 
eager to forget them herself and to make him forget them. She asked him questions, 
but looked distraught whilst he answered her. Presently they went downstairs to 
supper. All through the meal her excited embarrassment lasted ; her voice was 
unnaturally crisp and expressionless ; her eagerness to hear about the meeting was 
excessive, yet she did not listen whilst he talked about it, but interrupted him with 
little ejaculations of distress at his appetite and with many inconsequent eager questions 
—‘*Was it acold night out of doors?—Did he fancy that the lamp was burning 
badly ?”’—and ‘‘ Why was the salad-bowl which stood on scarlet lobster legs ‘ false 
art’?” But his theory accounted for everything... And it was a theory which 
pleased him. ‘ 

Blunt was busy during the next few days, and was less observant than he might 
have been of Esther’s looks and manner. -Her odd manner lasted. She was easily 
startled ; the most everyday sounds—a quick step on the pavement, the front-bell— 
would bring the swift colour rushing to her cheeks. When a door opened or shut she 
looked round in a frightened way. When a letter was brought to Max she sat and 
watched him almost breathlessly until, having read it, he began to talk again. 

It was nearly a fortnight later, a cold, grey afternoon, the ground dry underfoot, 
but the dark clouds gathering overhead. Maxwell Blunt, returning home that after- 
noon, came face to face, at the foot of his own door-steps, with a stranger whose 
destination was evidently the same as his. The stranger was an old man, a clergyman. 
His hat had a broad hatband, and the newness of the hatband bespoke a recent loss. 
There was something pathetic in the thin, stiff, unbending figure that, in spite of its 
upright attitude and carefully firm steps, somehow suggested declining strength. 

‘* Maxwell Blunt ?” said the old man more in stern accusation than in question. 

‘‘l am Maxwell Blunt.” Blunt’s glance was courteous but interrogative. 

‘*I am Esther’s uncle,” explained the old man, still in a tone of severity. ‘I have 
come to London in order to see you.” 

Blunt successfully hid a feeling of surprise. ‘‘I am glad to see you,” said he, 
simply and heartily, holding out his hand. 

‘*I am sorry to refuse to shake hands with you, sir,” said the old man, with a 
direct glance. ‘‘I hope I misjudge you. If so, I will ask your pardon. I was 
coming to your house, but if you will come back with me to my hotel we shall talk 
more freely.” 

The short winter afternoon was over when, two hours later, Maxwell Blunt 
returned home. He had been walking swiftly, but as he drew near home he slackened 
his pace, looing thoughtfully before him into vacancy. There was a troubled, 
perplexed expression in his eyes ; his brows were puckered in a puzzled frown. 

He reached his own door, but he looked at it irresolutely, then slowly passed the 
house. He was not quite ready to see Esther yet. He felt bewildered ; he must try 
to spy out daylight through this fog of bewilderment. 

Esther a Christian—only false to the faith of her girlhood, not unbelieving! He 
set that accusation aside with scarcely a second thought. It was a natural enough 
error for an old clergyman to make : to Esther’s uncle all men were in their souls con- 
vinced of God’s existence, though some for pleasure’s sake denied Him. Blunt’s 
mouth relaxed into a faint grave smile at the reflection. It was not this accusation 
that troubled him or puzzled him. But—was it possible, just possible, that Esther was 
at fault in other ways? Could it be true that she had received news of her aunt’s 
illness, and yet had said nothing to him? Letters did not often miscarry, and Uncle 
William, according to his own account, had written not once, nor twice, nor thrice. 
And yet, one letter at least must have miscarried—a letter written to Blunt himself and 
which he had certainly never seen. Or was it that the old man’s brain was clouded 
with grief and that he imagined letters which he had not written ?—that was a far more 
feasible idea than the idea of Esther’s cruelty and ingratitude. Ungrateful? If half 
the old man said was true, she had been dase/y—no ! impossibly—ungrateful. ‘ Impos- 
sibly’ was the word. Esther—his tender-hearted, loving, womanly Esther—receive a 
summons to her aunt’s death-bed, and ignore the petition !—the idea was impossible, 
inconceivable, an idea to smile at. He was almost vexed with himself for allowing it 
to anger him. 

He turned to walk back. What should he say to Esther? He must break to her 
the news of her aunt’s death : he must break it gently. Esther had lived longer with 
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this uncle and aunt than he had ever quite understood ; she had been more to them 
than he had ever clearly realized until to-day. In a vague way he felt that Esther had 
been too silent about them ; the idea had occurred to him that there must be purpose in 
her reticence, but he did not dwell upon the thought. He let himself into the house, 
stopped in the hall to hang his hat and great-coat on their peg, then went gravely up 
stairs to Esther in the drawing-room. 

The room was warm and well lighted ; and Esther was lying on a little sofa drawn 
near the fire. She raised herself on her elbow, and smiled as the door opened. But 
as she caught sight of Max, the smile died, her face paled, and she sat upright, look- 
ing anxiously at him with scared, questioning eyes. 

‘* What is it ?” she asked sharply. 

He came across the room in silence and stood near her. 

‘*Esther,” he said, in a grave, quiet voice, looking down at her as he spoke, ‘] 
have seen your uncle William this afternoon.” 

Her face was upraised, her eyes were looking into his ; and for a moment they still 
looked at him. There was fear—fear that was almost horror—in their glance. 

A moment ago he had believed in her unfalteringly. But that moment’s glance 
was arevelation. He knew—and knew beyond the shadow of a doubt—that part of 
the story he had heard was true. 

‘** Did he—did he talk to you?” she asked. 

‘*Yes. I see that I need not tell you what he said to me,” he returned ina slow 
and steady voice. 

Her face was quivering pitifully ; she turned it half away. She was making a great 
effort to be self-controlled. He stood quite silent, watching her. 

‘*Esther,” said he at last, with painful quietness—and even to himself his voice 
sounded cold and hard—‘‘ why did you never tell me of your aunt’s illness ?” 

The tone said more than the words There was but one thought rushing wildly 
through Esther’s brain. Max had heard !—heard everything !—and how could she 
turn away his wrath ? 

‘* She sent for you, and you refused to goto her! Esther, I cannot understand you.” 

She gave a little sharp cry of pain. ‘‘ Max, Max! Don’t be angry with me!” 
she pleaded. ‘‘If you’re angry with me, Max, I can’t bear it !—oh, I can’t bear it !— 
I can’t bear it!” 

Her eyes were full of tears. Through her tears she looked at him with passionate, 
humble entreaty. 

‘* And it was for your sake—for your sake!” she cried brokenly, after a minute. 
Her tone was very frightened, very humble—and yet it somehow conveyed a suggestion 
of resentment and reproach. 

‘*For my sake? I don’t understand. Try to be quiet, Esther, and explain to me.” 

Her eyes were still petitioning him to look kindly at her. He still looked back at 
her gravely, with no softening glance. She could bear it no longer. She took his 
hand which rested on the back of the sofa, and kissed it again and again passionately, 
crying all the while, then put down her cheek against it and cried more passionately 
and hopelessly than ever. 

‘* Everything has been for your sake—everything,” said she, raising her head at 
last, and looking up at him almost fiercely. ‘‘ Only because I have loved you so, Max 
—only because I have loved you so!” 

In spite of himself he was touched. He was a little frightened too at the wildness 
of her distress. Seating himself on the sofa beside her, he looked more gently at her; 
and her anxious eyes, watching his face, were quick to read the kindlier expression. 
Her weeping grew less passionate. 

‘* ] did want to see Aunt Mary,” she protested. ‘‘I longed to see her. I couldn’t 
bear her to think me cruel. And I can never tell her now—never make it up to her; 
and when I’m alone I keep thinking of it. It makes me cry to think of it. I can never 
tell her that I didn’t mean it! And I loved her—I did love her, Max; and no one else 
was ever so good to me. When I was a little thing she was so good—so good! And 
| couldn’t go, though she sent for me. She wanted me, and I couldn’t go—and | was 
wretched all the while. 1 hoped she would die soon, and not know that I wouldn't 
come. Oh, I’ve been so unhappy, Max! I’ve tried not to think of her—tried and 
tried—all these dreadful days! And you never knew, Max—you never cared. And all 
the time it was for you I did it ; for your sake—all for your sake!” 
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Again and again Esther had used this same excuse. It bewildered him. ‘* What 
do you mean by that, Esther?” he demanded, striving and failing to speak patiently. 
‘« For my sake ?—how can it be for my sake ?” 

‘*T loved you so, Max! I couldn’t give you up! And they wanted to make me 
promise! I knew if I went she would make me promise. And I couldn’t do it.” 

‘¢ They wanted you to promise to leave me?” he questioned, slowly taking in the 
idea. ‘‘ They hoped to re-convert you? They thought, I suppose, that your new 
opinions were all learnt from me re 

‘* Aunt Mary talked to me when she was in London,” Esther went on, scarcely 
heeding him. ‘‘She made me promise then. Don’t be angry, Max; I promised, but 
I didn’t mean it—I never meant it! But they wanted to talk to me again. I knew it. 
And Aunt Mary was always so good ; and when I was with her she made me good too. 
And I was afraid—afraid of being good.” 

Even now he scarcely took in the full meaning of her words. Yet something seemed 
to tighten round his heart as he listened to her. He sat silent, striving with himself 
to hear her patiently. 

‘*Max, don’t you see? Oh, Max, you mustn’t think me cruel. If I was cruel I 
didn’t want to be. I couldn’t help it: and I was sorry all the while. But if I’d gone 
back—gone home where every one is so good, where Aunt Mary would have talked to 
me (and Aunt Mary was dying, Max), I should have promised—I know I should have 
promised to be good too. And I don’t want to be good; I only want to be happy and 
stay with you.” 

‘*Esther, I cannot understand this trouble. Cannot you be good here?” 

She was silent. She looked full at him ; then shook her head a little. 

‘* Do J prevent you from being good ?” he pursued, his voice grown very gentle, 
unnaturally patient. ‘‘How? Try to tell me, Esther.” 

Her eyes were looking at him wonderingly, with faint reproach. 

‘* How can I be good whilst I live with you?” she asked, no passion any longer in 
her tone. 

‘*] prevent you?” 

**Max, I don’t mind,” she told him eagerly. ‘‘I knew it was wicked what we did ; 
I always knew. It wasn’t a right marriage ; noclergyman married us. You said you 
didn’t believe in that; but it was wicked, I knew—veally it was wicked !— Max, 
what is it? what have I said? I wasn’t reproaching you, Max. You didn’t think I 
was reproaching you?” 

Whether Esther was reproaching him or not reproaching him was a very little 
thing ; he scarcely heeded her assurance. He had folded his arms and was sitting, 
with his head slightly bent, his shoulders stooping a little, looking straight before him. 
Esther, as she glanced at him, somehow understood that his grave silence was no 
longer the silence of anger. She twined her hands about his shoulder, and looked at 
him comfortingly, beseechingly. 

‘*You thought I was reproaching you, Max ; I wasn’t. We're not good but what 

does it matter? I don’t think about things—I don’t mind. I’m happy—happy— 
quite.” 
He sat silent. Every word of Esther’s smote him ; his spirit groaned as he realized 
the burden of his own responsibility. In a moment’s terrible insight he saw the thing 
that he had done. Heedlessly, arrogantly, he had tempted Esther to ignore all that 
she held most sacred, to sin against all that she knew of right. Her faith had been 
illogical, perhaps—a poor thing, an entirely conventional thing ; but her conventional 
religion had been bound up inseparably with all her ideas of truth and duty. He had 
never touched her faith—if he had been less arrogant he must have perceived that 
long ago; he had only taught her to be false to it. He had played with a conscience 
and destroyed it! 

He faced the evil he had wrought. The sense of his own responsibility over- 
whelmed him. 
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YULE-TIDE. 
By P. SHAW JEFFREY. 


Come, all good folks, in roundelay 
Upraise a joyful stave, 
As best may serve this Christmas day, 
For gallant and for knave. 
The churlish wind his course hath sped 
Through bracken and through brier, 
And vagrants all are ill bested 
That lack a winter’s fire. 
So lip the bowl, each thirsty soul, 
And pledge in brimming toast 
The eyes we love all eyes above, 
While winter rules the roast. 


The drift is out both east and west, 
By moor, and brake, and fell, 
Then speed the revels with the best, 
And craft and care dispel. 
With ale and spice the beaker fill 
To keep old friends in mind, 
And bid to-morrow’s bode of ill 
Go whistle down the wind. 
Then hands about in laughing rout 
Beside the blazing Yule, 
And foot it light in gay despite 
Of greybeard winter’s rule. 


So here’s a health, stout gossips all, 

To simple men and true ; 

And let false rogues both great and small 

Their evil deeds eschew. 

May no light word of ill intent 

Invade your wonted cheer, 

For Yule-tide well and wisely spent 

Shall bring a brave New Year. 
Come, sing we then, good gentlemen, 
A gladsome roundelay. 
For mirth is right for Christmas night, 
Which none shall dare gainsay. 

















POACHERS FURRED AND FEATHERED. 


By G. E. LODGE. 








O one can expect to be a successful preserver of game who does 
not make it his business to keep in check the various depredators 
to which game is invariably exposed. A well-stocked preserve is 
always attractive to the poaching fraternity, and raids of one 
kind or another may certainly be expected, and must as certainly 
be guarded against. But there are poachers and poachers. With 
the gentry who appear occasionally at Petty Sessions and the 
Courts of Assize this paper has nothing to do: its exclusive 
business is with the far more interesting poachers in feathers, 

and the poachers in fur, to which is applied the generic title of ‘‘ vermin,” and which 
are the natural enemies of game of every sort and description. To keep these enemies 
down is one of the chief duties of the gamekeeper, and it must be confessed that, as 
a general rule, he enters upon this part of his work with a right good will. In his zeal 
to show a good head of game on his master’s manor, he ruthlessly traps, snares, shoots, 
and otherwise destroys everything that seems likely to interfere with this, the laudable 
object of his ambition. This habit of indiscriminate destruction grows by indulgence, 
and to this cause is due the now almost total extinction of many birds of prey, which 
are not only beautiful in themselves, but so far from being in any degree prejudicial to 
the existence of game on a gentleman’s estate, are absolutely serviceable in the good 
work they do by following the instincts of their nature in destroying other foes to 
game far more mischievous than themselves. But the average gamekeeper is very 
slow to take in new impressions, being perfectly content to believe in the old traditions 
about hawks, owls, ef hoc genus omne, which he has inherited from his forefathers in the 
craft. Many keepers are not even able to distinguish hawks in their various stages of 
plumage, and as for watching carefully to see what they principally feed upon, nothing 
is farther from their thoughts or intentions. A hawk is a hawk, and as such they are 
content to leave him ; an owl is an owl, and nothing more ; and so all such ‘‘ vermin” 
are nailed up in triumph on the walls of their outhouses, or are suspended by the neck 
between two trees at the end of one of the sides of the plantation. 

It is unfortunately true that some hawks must perforce be killed, particularly 
sparrowhawks, as they doubtless do a certain amount of mischief. The goshawk 
would certainly be a dire depredator if he were found in these parts. But for many 
years now he has been practically extinct as far as the British Isles are concerned. 
Now and again a straggler from the Continent turns up ; but these visits are so few 
and far between that the game preserver need be in no fear of molestation from this 
quarter. But kestrels, hobbies, merlins, and even peregrines, do comparatively little 
harm, in fact hardly any at all, in proportion to the good with which they may be fairly 
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credited. Kestrels feed almost entirely on mice, and do not disdain a meal of young 
rats, by day ; while the owls take up the same hunt by night. Is the price of a young 
partridge which the kestrel occasionally-devours, too much to pay for the thousands 
of mice which each pair of kestrels will kill in the course of a year? Hobbies again 
feed largely on insects and small birds, and therefore need not be molested by the 
keeper. Merlins are too small to do any considerable damage on the grouse moors, 
as they feed almost entirely upon small birds. Peregrines undoubtedly attack both 
grouse and partridges, but when one remembers that these hawks invariably take 
their quarry on the wing, and that the quarry is not likely to rise when a peregrine is 
anywhere in sight—they lie so close in fact, that it is often difficult to flush them with 
dogs when a peregrine is ‘‘ waiting on””—we may be sure that they have comparatively 
few chances of feeding on game. But on the other hand they certainly do kill many 
of the special enemies of grouse, such as hooded crows, which are notorious egg- 
stealers ; and the destruction of one hooded crow probably means the preservation of 
several coveys of grouse. Every keeper and game preserver knows that these cunning 
old rascals are the worst vermin they have to deal with. Not only will the peregrine 
kill these crows, but his very presence on the moor during the nesting season will 
serve to keep them at a distance ; indeed, they stand in wholesome dread of the falcon 
‘* towering in her pride of place,” knowing too well the effect of the ‘‘ shut in,” and 
the mighty headlong ‘‘ stoop” that invariably follows. Some sportsmen even affirm 
that peregrines serve in a great measure to check grouse disease by killing off the ° 
weak and sickly birds, and so preventing the spread of the disease. This may be so 
to a certain extent, though more probably by chance than design, for a peregrine will 
by no means invariably choose out the weakest bird in the covey, but will frequently 
single out the one that seems to us to be the strongest bird and the most difficult 
‘** flight.” Often, indeed, the first bird that rises, probably an old cock, is marked out 
and cut down; and herein good is undoubtedly done, as old cock partridges and 
grouse, late in the season, should be killed down as much as possible, treated in fact as 
mischievous vermin, as they spoil breeding prospects. 

It is much to be regretted that so many sportsmen do not combine a love of 
natural history with their love of sport. The majority of them however would 
rather kill a few more brace of grouse every year, than be the proud possessors of a 
pair of peregrines on their moors. They rejoice to hear that a peregrine has been 
shot or trapped, and when they see the noblest bird that ever flew nailed up to the 
keeper’s lodge as a felon, they congratulate themselves that their game record for the 
ensuing season will probably be the heavier by a few brace of grouse. 

In common fairness, however, certain allowances must be made. When a man 
pays for his moor at something like the rate of a sovereign for every brace of grouse he 
shoots, it is only natural that he should view with some little jealousy the presence of 
a pair of peregrines whose devastations on the moor may upset all his calculations 
and disappoint his fondest hopes. But, still, let him fairly look at both sides of the 
question. The peregrines will certainly cost a few pounds per year for grouse killed, 
but, as a set off, they will have destroyed or frightened away such a number of crows 
as to far more than compensate the owner of the moor for the grouse killed by the 
hawks. Let him also remember that the noble sport of falconry flourishes much 
more than is generally supposed, and that the difficulty of obtaining peregrines is 
increased every year by the general slaughter of British peregrines, both as ‘‘ vermin” 
and as specimens for collections. Uninjured peregrines are worth two or three pounds 
apiece, and young ones taken from the nest when fully fledged, command a ready sale 
at a sovereign or thirty shillings each. So if the peregrines must be got rid of, 
instead of giving his keepers orders to shoot and trap these birds, let the owner of the 
moor instruct his men to snare the hawks, and so take them uninjured, thus allowing 
his brother sportsmen of the ‘‘ hood and leash” to benefit by his clemency. Peregrines 
are easily snared when found on any quarry that they may have killed. Do not 
disturb the hawk at first, but let him eat away until he has had ‘half a crop.” Then 
frighten him so that he leaves the remainder of his quarry—which peg down in the 
centre of a bow-net. The hawk is certain to come back to finish his meal sooner or 
later, and will then easily be caught in the bow-net, which is pulled over him by means 
of a long and strong string worked by a man in ambush. A live pigeon will attract 
these hawks, when not found on quarry killed by themselves. But they will never be 
attracted by a dead bait, unless they themselves have killed it. Sparrowhawks may 
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be snared in the same way. Another method, when bow-nets are not handy, is to 
arrange a running noose round the pegged-down quarry. Then arrange some of the 
strong flight feathers in a circle inside the noose, their ends stuck in the ground, and 
their points having an inward inclination, which will have the effect of guiding the 
noose in such a way as to catch the hawk high up the legs when the string is pulled 
by the ambushed trapper. 

Sport and some knowledge of natural history should go hand in hand, and the 
union of the two will be found mutually helpful and attractive. Let us imagine two 
men going out for a day’s sport. Which of the two derives the greater enjoyment 
from his shooting? The man who goes out to shoot a wood, or a moor, or partridge 
land, and who sees nothing, and cares nothing for anything except the game he is 
after, or the man who not only goes out to shoot, but although loving the game he 
sees, and shoots, or perhaps misses, is also on the gui vive for other objects of 
interest, and who takes immense delight in observing birds, beasts, insects, flowers, 
everything in short which adds to his store of knowledge, and enables him to 
look back upon the day as not altogether unprofitably spent. It stands to reason 
that the more a man studies natural history, the more he will learn about his 
game, and the better he will be able to preserve it, instead of leaving it entirely 
in the hands of, very often, ignorant and prejudiced keepers. Very few keepers 
will take the trouble to dissect the hawks and owls they kill to find out what 
they have been feeding on, or to examine the ‘‘castings” from under the trees 
where they roost or nest. If they only did so, they would learn many things of which 
they appear to be profoundly ignorant. They would find ‘‘ castings” of kestrels com- 
posed almost exclusively of field mice, with occasionally the skull of a small bird. The 
“castings” of barn owls and tawny owls tell the same tale, though the presence of 
shrews and young rats can be easily detected in the one, and a larger quantity of small 
birds in the other ; and a still larger proportion of remains of small birds will be found 
in the ‘‘ castings ” of the long-eared owl. 

Buzzards also feed largely on rats and mice, and they probably also kill a few young 
rabbits, and snatch an occasional partridge on the ground. Game preservers evidently 
go on the principle that as all these ‘‘ vermin” can do no good, and may probably do 
a certain amount of harm, they must therefore be ruthlessly annihilated. But here 
they overshoot the mark, even in their own interest, for they forget the rats, which are 
most destructive to game, and which these birds help to keep down ; and they entirely 
forget the farmers, who are entitled to some consideration at their hands, and whose 
crops are enormously benefited by the raids these mice-eating birds make on the smaller 
rodents. Many of the farmers however are themselves ignorant of the unceasing 
warfare waged day and night in their favour by their supposed enemies. They them- 
selves shoot kestrels and owls whenever they have a chance, and then they grumble 
at having a plague of rats and mice. But when one examines the ‘“‘ castings” of owls, 
there will be found, as a rule, the remains of five or six mice as the net result of the 
last night’s feed, the indigestible portions, such as the fur and bones, being thrown up 
by all rapacious birds, and many others as well, in the form of hard, oblong pellets, to 
which is given the general name of ‘‘castings.” If we take five mice as the average 
nightly raid of a single owl, we have a yearly total of 1,825 mice for one owl’s subsist- 
ence : each pair of owls therefore consumes 3,650 mice in the course of a single year, 
without counting the food they take to their ravenous youngsters. Kestrels kill nearly 
as many ; so we can obtain a fairly good estimate of the enormous benefit they confer 
on society at large, and farmers and sportsmen in particular. But who ever heard of 
a farmer encouraging stoats and weasels on his land? And yet these animals ought 
to be reckoned amongst his best friends, as they are the worst enemies of the rats and 
mice which do so much mischief and occasion such loss to the farm and poultry yard. 
Great is the rage of the farmer when he sees the slaughter of his young chickens and 
ducks, but he is in blissful ignorance of the execution done on the rats and mice by 
the supposed killers ; and a rat is just as bad at killing poultry as a stoat. 

Where however game is strictly preserved, the matter is altogether different. These 
little carnivorous animals are too deadly in their dealings with game, both feathered and 
furred, and are too fond of the eggs of partridges and pheasants to be permitted to 
live. Let justice therefore take its course, and let them die the death they have 
merited at the keeper’s hands. Luckily they are very easily destroyed, either in traps 
or by guns. A weasel or a stoat once seen by a keeper on his rounds is very easily 
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shot. The presence of one of these animals will often be announced by a mob of 
small birds as they flit anxiously about, uttering their alarm notes; in fact, if he is at 
all intelligent the action of a single bird will suffice to arouse 
the attention of the keeper. All he has to do then, is to 
stand perfectly still, and to begin to chirp with his mouth— 
any sort of a squeaking noise like that of a rat or a young 
rabbit will be enough—and presently out comes the stoat or 
weasel, cantering gaily along in the direction of the noise, 
every now and again stopping to look about to make sure 
of the quarter from which the noise proceeds ; and if one is 
still enough they will come within a few feet of a man out 



































in the open. Under these circumstance they are 
easily shot before they find out their mistake. 
Should they take alarm however, which they will 
readily do on the slightest movement, the keeper’s 
chance is gone, as they vanish into the thicket, 
and no amount of squeaking will bring them out 
again. If they are trapped, advantage must be 
taken of their preference to go underneath any 
obstacle rather than to climb over it. Thus a gin 
set inside the entrance of a drain-pipe placed ina 
ditch which has been slightly obstructed is sufficient 
to ensure their speedy capture. The entrance, of 
course, should be too small to admit the passage 
of a rabbit. No bait whatever is required. 
Spring is the most anxious time for the keeper. 
Vermin then levy blackmail from partridges’, 
pheasants’, and grouse nests, and the watchers 
at the coops where the young pheasants are being 
hatched under hens must be ceaselessly at 
work. Crows, magpies, stoat and rats are 
mostly to be feared at this time. The two 
former will quarter the hedgerows for eggs, 
and are ever ready to pounce down on a 
young pheasant straying a little way from 
the coops, or on a young wild partridge 
not under the immediate protection of the 
parent birds. Luckily the magpie is a very 
conspicuous bird, and he cannot sneak up 
unobserved like the fierce little mustelide. 
These snake their way through the grass 
and herbage, and get amidst the crops and 
do much havoc before they pay the forfeit 
of their lives for their various depredations. 
Sparrowhawks glide swifty round a 


MAGPIES. hedgerow, and seize a young partridge, 

and are away with their booty almost before 

the astonished old birds have time to realize what has happened, and to get out their 
alarm note. Among the coops should be thrown down plenty of bushy branches, 
under which young pheasants can seek safety from their winged foes, and at 
night time, of course, every coop should be shut up with its proper complement 
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of young birds, and so housed safely from the raids of stoats, and rats and 
weasels. 

It is well known that young game of 
all kinds suffer much more from the attacks 
of vermin than after they have attained 
maturity. Very few head of adult game 
are killed by sparrowhawks, although occa- 
sionally a few partridges will fall victims 
to the attack of the female of this bird, the 
male bird being far too small and lightly 
built to attack such heavy quarry, confining 
its attention exclusively to small birds. 
Sparrowhawks, in a state of nature, never 
feed on four-footed animals, but live en- 
tirely on birds. A male sparrowhawk is a 
beautiful little creature, especially when he 
is in his adult blue-grey plumage, with red- 
barred breast, very slenderly built, with 
small head and long square tail. If you 
happen to know a plantation that he usually 
frequents, especially for roosting, you may | 
have a good view of him at pretty close 
quarters if you go quietly there just before ug 
dusk, at the time when the wood-pigeons «@® 
have all come in, and have at last quietly 
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A JAY TRAP. 


settled down after many flappings from one tree to another, before making up their 
minds where finally to roost. The pheasants have all gone crowing up to their 
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perches in the spruce firs, and most things are silent and still. You take your post in 
a dense thicket of young spruce firs, about twenty feet high, with some young ashes 
interspersed among them. Here you may command an open glade through the fir trunks, 
and watch the rabbits and hares through your field glasses. Presently you hear a 
chaffinch’s sharp ‘‘ Pink, pink, pink!” which is taken up by another and still another, 
until there is quite a chorus of alarm cries. It may be that they have viewed a stoat or 
an owl, or possibly the very sparrowhawk you have come expressly to see. So you glide 
cautiously among the tree trunks, peering carefully about in every direction, the dense 
foliage growing low down on these young trees screening you from view, until at last 
through a thicket of twigs you see an upright object perched on a bare ash twig, and 
after manoeuvring the twigs a little to get a better view, you plainly see a little 
sparrowhawk not more than ten yards off. He is straight breast view on, and his 
white and red-barred breast feathers show strongly against the dark fir-foliage back- 
ground. He sits bolt upright, on one leg, his flank feathers streaming over his 
wings, and his bright yellow eye glancing, now in this direction now in that. Except 
for the movement of his head he is quite motionless, and looks like a sentry on guard. 
He takes no notice of the chaffinches’ chattering all around him, having a full crop, 
very likely the result of a dainty meal off some luckless member of the same family 
not an hour ago. Presently he disappears without the slightest warning, gliding like 
a flash through the thicket of spruce firs, and you see him no more. But he is very 
handsome at such close quarters, and the sight of him will amply repay all the trouble 
you have taken. What a pity that he sometimes takes a young partridge for 
his breakfast, and more frequently a chick or duckling from the farmyard! Whata 
pity, too, that he can offer no extenuating circumstances in arrest of judgment, and 
that he cannot point out a single atom of counterbalancing good to be placed to 
his credit! It is sad to think that he must be regarded as felon, and must be shot 
down and trapped whenever met with. The difference in size between the two sexes 
of this hawk is more apparent than in any other kind, the female being about three 
inches longer and more than proportionately stronger, and more stoutly built than the 
male bird. Unlike hobbies and kestrels, which always utilize the old nests of crows 
and magpies, unless when kestrels build in rocks or ruins, or holes of trees, sparrow- 
hawks invariably build nests for themselves. This nest is always in a wood, but not 
always in the thickest part of it, as sometimes they will choose a tree in which to 
build, alongside of an open ride. They are fond of building in larches. Scotch firs are 
also favourite trees of theirs, and so are oaks. A plantation of young oaks is a very 
likely place in which to find a sparrowhawk’s nest, generally half way up the tree and 
against the trunk; the nest itselfis generally of a fair size and almost flat, built 
entirely of twigs The young birds show the difference of sex when only a few days 
old, the females being much larger than the males. If the old female is killed at the 
nest, the male will continue to feed the young ones for a time, but will be too shy to 
approach the nest and tear up the food for his youngsters. But he will drop neatly 
plucked birds into the nest from above ; and if the young ones are too small to tear up 
the food for themselves they will inevitably come to an untimely end from starvation. 
Also if the eggs are taken, the birds will return to the nest, and if a trap be set in its 
midst they will pretty certainly be caught. And curiously enough they will often be 
caught round the head, which shows that they must grope about in the nest in wonder 
at what may have become of their treasured eggs. Their nests are sometimes robbed 
by jays, who are great egg-stealers, and will take any egg or young bird that comes in 
their way. 

Not only are jays great egg-stealers, but they pay frequent visits to kitchen gardens, 
for the sake of the peas they hope to find therein, and of peas they are very fond. 
Indeed, a pair of old jays and four or five young ones, almost as big and wicked as 
their parents, will create not a little havoc amongst the peas. The easiest way of 
trapping jays is to make a little platform of sticks partly arched over with fir boughs ; 
these are erected along the edges of the rides in a plantation, with a couple of gins 
covered over with moss, and a thrush’s nest half full of eggs. The same contrivance 
will suffice also for the capture of jackdaws, which in some places take to egg-hunting 
as an ordinary practice. But jackdaws do so much good in company with rooks in the 
fields, that it is generally a mistake to kill them down. Rooks too, in some places, 
are great poachers, and are as much addicted to egg-stealing as any old carrion crow or 
magpie, and may be often seen hunting up and down the hedgerows for partridges’ nests. 
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Hooded and carrion crows are best caught in gins placed round some carrion—a 
dead cat, or rabbit, or some kindred dainty. The traps must be carefully concealed, 
according to the nature of the ground, either with a thin sprinkling of grass or moss, 
or alittle earth. In these traps an old rook will not unfrequently be found, plainly 
showing that the rook is by no means averse to a flesh diet, even when it is a little 
“‘gamey.” Another good bait for these birds is a hen’s egg, placed in a conspicuous 
place—if in shallow water’so much the better—as a little pathway from the dry land can 
be easily made leading up to the bait, and a trap set at the end of it. Poisoned bait is 
also in occasional request, but there is a certain amount of danger attached to this 
method of destruction, as dogs or foxes, even if they cannot get at the poisoned bait, 
may consume the dead bodies of the victims, and so get the poison into their system, 
and thus come to an untimely and inglorious end. Traps and snares are much better 
for the purpose than either poison or guns. The former are silent and safe as regards 
other animals; the latter are dangerous and disturbing to the coverts. It is easy 
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TAWNY OWLS’ NEST. 


enough to lie in wait in the coverts with a gun, and to shoot jays, and magpies, and 
hawks as they come in to roost, but the noise of a gun disturbs the coverts, especially 
when the birds are nesting. A keeper who puts his chief trust in traps and snares to 
keep the vermin down is worth more than the mah who is incessantly blazing away 
in the coverts at all times, in season and out of season. Trapping is a very difficult 
business, and not easily acquired by many people. But some keepers are very proficient 
in the art, and there is certainly great sport to be obtained by a clever trapper. Not 
only must he be well versed in all sorts and conditions of traps and snares, but he must 
also be well acquainted with the habits and customs of the animal he wishes to secure, 
and this of course implies a close observance of nature which always carries with it its 
own reward. 

And here let a word be spoken in the cause of humanity. The gin is admittedly 
the most effectual all-round trap. It is also admittedly the most cruel. It is in fact a 
most barbarous engine of destruction, and therefore when used the game preserver 
should insist upon his keeper only setting these traps in such places as he can visit 
frequently. Too often the keeper has everything his own way in regard to trapping, 
and will set lots of gins in all directions, and will satisfy himself with visiting them 
two or three times only in the course of a week—sometimes less frequently still. The 
consequence is that any unfortunate creature that may be caught, no matter how much 
it may deserve death, dies in an altogether unnecessary excess of pain and torture, 
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after having lingered in acute agony for, perhaps, several days, until hunger and thirst, 
combined with physical exhaustion, put a tardy end to its sufferings. If, then, these 
cruel traps must be used, let them be set only 
on regular beats, where they can be visited two 
or three times a day, so that anything caught 
therein can be put out of its misery at once, 
There is yet to be invented a comparatively 
painless trap equally as effectual as the gin; 
but so far, unhappily, this has not yet been 
done, in spite of rewards having been offered 
at various times for such a humane contrivance. 
‘* Dead falls” are excellent traps for four-footed 
vermin, but are absolutely useless for winged 
marauders. Sudden death by pressure results 
from these traps. 

Domestic cats are rank poachers, and when 
once they take to this pastime they never leave 
it off until they receive their deserts in a trap or 
by a charge of No. 5; and many a grim feline 
trophy glares at one out of eyeless sockets from 
its exalted place in the ‘‘keeper’s museum.” 
They will often take entirely to the woods and 
rear their families there—savage poachers from 
the very beginning. They are however easily 
trapped; the dreadful gin does good service 
here, covered lightly over with moss at the foot 


































SPARROWHAWKS’ NEST. 


of some tree and in front of a newly-killed rabbit, which has been cut open, the bait 
and trap being almost surrounded by a little zareba of twigs stuck in the ground, 
so that the cat may walk into the trap set just inside the entrance. A charge of 
shot from the keeper’s gun as he goes his early rounds will put a speedy end to the 
poaching cat. Many an old dame has wondered what has become of ‘‘ pussy” that 
was purring so comfortably in front of the fire the last time she was seen, and looking 
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so contentedly innocent that the old lady can never be got to believe in the real ferocity 
of its nature. Would she recognize one of those grinning skulls as belonging to 
‘‘pussy” ? No, no; especially as she has always vehemently affirmed that, whatever 
might be said of others, er cat never poached. So it comes about that many a cat 
pays the death penalty for indulging its sporting instincts, and it is quite possible that 
a guileless pussy—if indeed there be such a thing—may be occasionally sacrificed if 
found out of bounds or in bad company. In the spring-time cats are especially 
mischievous, and unless the place is well trapped, many a sitting partridge will be 
taken, and a whole covey will be consequently lost. It is quite heartrending sometimes 
to come across partridge nests in the hedgerows, and to find what havoc has been 
committed by vermin. One nest of eighteen eggs, within a few days of hatching, will 
be found tenantless. The eggs are there all right, but alas! instead of the old hen- 
bird sitting comfortably upon them, a mass of feathers close by tells at once that a 
poaching cat has surprised the bird and made a meal on the spot. Another lot of 
fourteen eggs will be found eaten by rats, a third harried by crows or magpies, and so 
on, until the wonder is that there are any partridges left to afford sport for the ensuing 
season, especially if, as is frequently the case, inclement weather sets in at hatching 
time, and destroys or retards the appearance of that insect life which is so essential 
to the existence of young game birds; and so the broods that escape the vermin 
succumb to starvation through bad weather, or get drowned in the ditches and 
furrows which hold rain-water, the old hens, weak from sitting, very often coming to 
grief with their broods. The first of September, when it comes round, often has a 
woeful tale to tell; single birds, pairs, and small coveys showing how much the 
partridges have had to contend with during the early summer time. 

Luckily for our English game preserves that thorough rascal, the hooded crow, 
only visits us in the autumn, leaving us again before the nesting season begins. On 
the Scotch moors however he is there all the year round. His black relative, the 
carrion crow, every whit as big a rascal, is with us always. In many places this bird is 
quite rare, but where he does flourish, there let the keepers look out for their eggs and 
young game. Young rabbits also, and leverets he will successfully attack, and water- 
fowl are especially subject to his raids. He prowls about over the marshes and fens, 
and woe betide the duck’s nest on which he casts his evil eye ; every egg will disappear 
and the young ducklings as well, unless they can hide in the thickets of reeds where 
their nests are mostly found. This marauder must be killed at all hazards. A dozen 
sparrowhawks will do less damage to game in a single season than one solitary crow. 
Eggs or carrion are the most attractive bait for him, and he must on no account be 
spared. He usually builds in a high tree in the middle of a wood, but sometimes a 
nest of this bird will be found on a comparatively small tree in a hedgerow, in open 
country. But he should never be allowed to nest at all. Lie in wait for him and shoot 
him at the nest, if you can’t get at him in any other way. He will also, with the magpie, 
rob the farmyard of young chickens and ducks. A good way to get a shot at this kind 
of vermin is to tether either an owl or a cat under a tree in the open, while you snugly 
entrench yourself within easy shot, taking care to be well hidden. Magpies are often 
trapped at their old nests, which they visit early in the spring ; but the worst of this 
plan is that you are just as likely to trap the useful kestrel, who takes possession of the 
nests of crows and magpies with the laudable intention of bringing up his own family 
therein. Kestrels prefer laying their eggs, if possible, on rocks or in ruins, and occa- 
sionally they will lay in holes of trees, much more rarely in straw-stacks, and then only 
in very open country where other available nesting sites are not to be had. 

It is a beautiful sight to watch a kestrel hovering over a stubble, balancing itself by 
shivering wings and wide open tail, while it scans the ground beneath for prey. In 
this way it will stop and hover several times over one field, and having, as it were, 
beaten that ground thoroughly, it will fly off to another, and there repeat operations 
until it spies a mouse or a shrew, when down it comes, seizes the hapless little 
rodent and flies off to eat him at his leisure—an operation generally performed upon 
the ground. 

Hobbies, when undisturbed, will return year after year to the same wood, in which 
to bring up their young in an old crow’s or magpie’s nest up some large oak. These 
rare and very beautiful birds should never be shot. They seem to feed mostly—some 
say almost entirely —upon insects. Unfortunately, few keepers are able to distinguish 
different kinds of hawks on the wing, and even when they do they are just as prone to 
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shoot a harmless hobby, kestrel, or merlin, as the more destructive sparrowhawk. 
Hobbies are peculiarly graceful on the wing, having very long narrow wings, so long, 
in fact, that when closed when the bird is perched, they 
reach beyond the tips of the tail-feathers. Very lovely 
are these little hawks as they soar about in the sun over 
a wood in which they have their nest, almost swift-like 


ty y in shape, but of course on a considerably larger scale. 
B74 4 Many writers have likened the hobby to a miniature 
tie YH peregrine, but in truth there is not the slightest resem- 




















blance between them, either in colour or in shape. A 
merlin, in its first plumage, is much more like a minia- 
ture peregrine, especially when seen in front. Hobbies 
leave us in the autumn, coming back again in the 
spring to breed. 

Merlins, on the grouse moors, always lay their eggs 
on the ground, and bring up their young on small birds 
among the heather. During the summer months they 
are seldom or never found south of the grouse moors 
where they breed, but on the approach of cold weather 
they migrate southwards, and being strangers and 
hawks, they find few friends; no hospitality is shown 
them, but they are shot down as if their whole life had 
been an unbroken career of unmitigated poaching, than 
which nothing is further from the reality. These little 
hawks are great favourites with falconers—a class of 
sportsmen largely on the increase at the present day— 
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and after the lark season is over, about the end of September, their jesses are cut off, 
and the hawks are allowed to go free. But of these, probably more than ninety per 
cent. meet their death at the hands of the unthinking keeper or the prejudiced sports- 
man. Thus do men rest satisfied with old traditions, and will not trouble themselves 
to find out fresh facts for themselves. 
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Other vermin of lower grade are hedgehogs, and they very seldom meet with any 
mercy from the gamekeeper. They have a bad name as egg-stealers, and some go so 
far as to aver that they kill the young partridges and pheasants as well as suck their 
eggs, and so the poor little beast is generally sacrificed. When he is trapped he 
utters most heartrending squeals, very much like a baby at his christening. Traps 
indeed are never set for hedgehogs, but they are sometimes caught in traps set for 
other vermin. They are particularly helpless, and have no means of getting out of the 
keeper’s way. They can neither run fast nor have they the knack of disappearing 
suddenly down a friendly burrow. Their only resource when found, as they often are 
by the dogs, or when they betray their whereabouts by rustling along on their evening 
prowl, is to roll themselves up tight and keep still. But, alas! for poor old hedgehog, 
his array of bristling spines is no proof against a keeper’s hobnailed boot, and 
accordingly he is summarily despatched. 

All sorts of things are at times caught in the traps set for vermin. A long-eared 
owl has been caught in a trap baited with eggs, and immediately the conclusion was 
jumped at that owls were egg-stealers!] What more proof could be wanted to satisfy 
the ignorant keeper? Here are the eggs, here is the owl! A bullfinch has also been 
caught in a similar way: but even the keeper would hardly go so far as to assert that 
the bullfinch as well as the owl was after the eggs, although the proof was just as 
strong. No! but the owl is always suspected of poaching proclivities. and so no 
quarter must be shown him. Scanty evidence will quite suffice. 

Long-eared owls are residents with us all the year round, and lay their eggs in old 
nests, very often in old squirrel’s drays; in such nests will often be found freshly- 
killed young rats, field mice, and small birds, which they surprise and pounce on 
while at roost. Comical and fierce little fellows are these young owls, all covered 
with down, with black faces and round yellow eyes, with always a very astonished 
expression on their countenances. At an early age these owls spread out their wings 
over their backs, and snap their beaks, and hiss, and roll their eyes, and blink in the 
most approved fashion on being looked at by sucha stranger as a specimen of the noble 
genus jomo. Young game are either too safely shut up in their coops, or those that are 
wild are too snugly ensconced under their parents’ feathers, to be molested by owls. 
A very small rabbit, indeed, stands in some danger, but the foxes are allowed as 
many rabbits as they like, as a reward for the sport they give us in the field; so 
why should an occasional young rabbit be grudged to an owl in return for the 
enormous quantity of rats and mice which he regularly consumes ? 

The short-eared owl, commonly called the woodcock owl, on account of his 
appearance here at the same time with the woodcocks, only comes to us for the winter. 
He is frequently flushed out of turnip fields, while partridge shooting, or from the 
sandhills on the east coast, when he first arrives. He is a very handsome bird with 
a smaller head than most other owls, and has frequently been seen flying in sunshine, 
evidently in search of prey. Tawny owls, also called brown and wood-owls, breed in 
hollow trees, and occasionally in open nests, such as those of old crows in fir trees, 
while barn-owls never lay their eggs anywhere but in darkness. A hollow tree, holes 
in ruins, rocks, or even houses and barns, are the places where they bring up their 
grotesque-looking brood. They have sometimes been found sitting on seven eggs, 
but five is the usual number. The old birds may often be caught by climbing noise- 
lessly up to a hole which they are known to frequent. The roosting holes may easily 
be discovered by the accumulation of castings found on the ground beneath the tree. 
Examine these pellets carefully, and you will find each composed of five or six mice or 
shrews, the skulls generally entire. But when you have caught your owl, be satisfied 
with yourself and do him no harm, but look upon him as a quaint, friendly fellow, and 
let him go in peace. 

Squirrels are often condemned as rank poachers, and consequently are in many 
places mercilessly killed down. They have indeed a bad habit of robbing small birds 
of their eggs and young, but that they will also extend their bird-nesting propensities 
in the direction of game has never been clearly proved. In districts where young 
plantations abound they do much damage by nibbling off the top shoots of the fir 
trees. In the spring too, they are much addicted to nibbling off the young shoots of 
chestnut trees for the sake of the dainty morsel from which the leaves spring, leaving 
the young leaves strewn in profusion on the ground. They also strip bark from the 
Spruce firs, sometimes to a grievous and unsightly extent. They are frequently 
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‘* mobbed” by little birds, and they have sometimes been seen disputing savagely with 
jackdaws at the entrance of the latter’s nest-hole, evidently with the object of dining 
off the jackdaw’s eggs. Every one, however, appreciates the beauty and graceful 
actions of these little animals, and as their villainy hardly extends beyond damaging 
trees, they are most frequently and properly left in peace. If their nest has been 
disturbed by any intruder, they have a curious habit of removing all their young ones 
to another hiding place in an incredibly short space of time. 

In the summer time the woods and hedgerows are full of leaf, and rank with all 
kinds of vegetation, so that it is comparatively easy for our furred and feathered 
friends to hide themselves from their numerous foes, and as they are then busy with 
their family duties, it behoves them to be very quiet and wily so as not to betray their 
nests to the ever-watchful keeper. In this way many of them escape the various 
dangers which surround them from all quarters, and young sparrowhawks, and 
magpies, and various other poaching birds, manage to make a good start in life, and 
in course of time to bring up numerous families of their own. Indeed it is marvellous 
how any of them contrive to succeed in the struggle for existence, for there is scarcely 
a district that is not strictly preserved, and therefore carefully watched over and 
guarded by keepers. But in spite of all precautions taken to keep them down, the 
race of vermin, somehow or other, manages to thrive and abound. The jay, for 
instance, has few friends, because though he chiefly lives on acorns, beechmast, &c., 
he is known to be partial to pheasants’ eggs, and the keeper accordingly has his eye 
upon him. A troop of big young jays may often be seen flying to a densely-foliaged 
elm, in a hedgerow, just outside a plantation. It is the easiest thing in the world to 
get under the tree without being observed by the jays, and you would be amply 
rewarded for your pains. You will hear them at first talking to one another in a low 
key, though you may not be able to see a single feather. Presently perhaps one of 
them sees you before you discover him. He at once gives a very low alarm note, and 
straightway they are all perfectly silent and still, and will so remain until you are quite 
sure that they must all have flown away ; but after half an hour’s perfect silence you 
will hear one of them venturing once more to talk to his neighbour in a low voice, 
and then a second will hop on to another twig, and soon you may perhaps catch a 
glimpse of part of another and fire at the spot where you deem its body ought to be. 
Whether or not you succeed in hitting your bird, the whole troop will fly back into 
the plantation, and there you had better leave them, and not disturb the covert by 
shooting again. It is just possible for you to secure another with your second barrel 
as they fly back to the wood, but in all probability the foliage will be too thick for you 
to clear it in time. 
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AT THE CLOSE OF A YEAR. 


Tue years have been fashion’d by man; the work of his meddlesome hand ;— 
The landmarks he sets by the way that his blundering feet have trod,— 
He has parcelled, and weigh’d, and appraised each pitiful atom of sand, 
And mapped out, and measured, and reckoned, the gift of an infinite God. 


So the breath of our lips, as we breathe it, is ever oppress’d by a fear ;— 
‘*How many heart-beatings more ere the sum of our days shall be told?.. 

Are the sands already run down? ... Have we come to the end of the year? 
Then those others are nearer at hand that must number our lot with the old!” 


All the same old symbols and sayings as when we were careless and young! . 
The new-born babe with his garland ;—the grey-beard, wan, with his wings ;— 

All the well-known words to be said,—all the well-known songs to be sung,— 
The symbols, and sayings, and songs, that have turn’d to such sorrowful things! 


But the well-known friend at the board? .. Ah, there is his empty chair!. . 
So for us can the carols seem blithe, or the new year worthy his crown?.. 
Ah, ye makers and marrers of Time! ten thousand-fold better it were 
To have left us in peace till the end, with our days neither number’d nor known! 


For why, when our hearts may be brighten’d by Fancy, Affection, or Trust, 
Should we say, ‘‘ We are old by the years, so our days of rejoicing are done” 
And be no more esteemed in the land than those Indians with pitcher and crust 

That are led out to wait for their doom in the wilderness under the sun? 


The reproach of a year cometh not of an Autumn mellow with prime, 

Of the bough bent down by the fruit,—of the husk thresh’d clear by the flail ;— 
But of barren and profitless Spring, like a Winter mistaken in time, 

When the canker-worm gnaws at the root, and the blossom is strewn in the gale. 


So, altho’ the Preacher hath said that our journey is only a span, 

I will not be cast down by the way at these records of perch, pole, and rod,— 
Our years may be many or few, they are mark’d out and measured by man, 

Let us count by the years of the heart, for the heart has been fashioned by God. 


VIOLET FANE. 




















THE GOLDEN DACHSHUNDS.! 
[A STORY FOR CHILDREN.] 


By MARY VERNON. 


AR away, in a country where the sun always shines, and the roses and 
lilies grow wild all the year in the lanes and the fields, there is an 
old castle standing in the middle of a dark, cool wood. The castle 
gardens are full of flowers, too, there are long shady walks 
under grand old cedar trees, and the red brick walls are covered with 
golden apricots and rosy peaches. Then the gardens are full of 
happy little birds, who fly about and build their nests, and sing in 

es the sunshine, and feed on ‘peaches and cherries, with no fear of being 

suddenly surprised by a stealthy and hungry old cat—for in this country there are 
no cats ! 

The smooth green velvet lawn slopes away down to a lake, where downy white 
swans are swimming lazily about, only stopping now and then to look at themselves 
in the shining water—which is the swans’ looking-glass—and see if any of their soft 
little feathers have been blown about by the breeze. For one of the first things that 
they were taught by their mother when they were quite little was to be tidy. 
‘Nothing looks so bad as a rumpled, untidy swan,” she said, as she taught them to 
smooth their little grey feathers, for baby swans are not white, but grey, as every one 
knows who has read the story of Zhe Ugly Duckling. Dotted about in the middle of 
the lake were many islands, and on these islands lived the ‘‘ whispering trees.” All 
day they were quiet and listened to the birds singing above them, and the water 
lapping on the shore of the island below them ; but in the evening when the birds 
had gone to bed, and the warm wind came up from his home in the south to lull them 
to sleep, the trees began to whisper very gently to each other; they would not wake 
up the tired little birds, and so they only whispered softly all night till the morning 
came, and the birds woke up, and then the ‘‘ whispering trees” listened again. 

Some people call the ‘‘ whispering trees” birches, and do not seem to know that 
they talk to each other, but then perhaps these people have not been out in the woods 
when the sun has gone away, and the birds have gone to sleep, and so of course they 
cannot have heard their quiet voices. 

But who can live in this beautiful old castle, for there are no voices to be heard, 
and there are no people walking about in the gardens, or feeding the swans in the 
lake? And yet the castle is not empty, there are footsteps now and then; yes, anda 
scampering and rushing about, and a sound of many little feet pattering up and down 
stairs, and in and out of the wide halls and stately rooms where lords and ladies 
might have feasted and danced in the days of old. I “will tell you. 

1 The following fancy was suggested by the fact that the Princess H—— kept for years in a remote forest 


of Germany a kind of Paradise for dogs of the ‘‘Golden Dachshund ” breed. If it comforts any child who 
has lost a pet by turning its mind to a harmless dream about it, the writer will have gained her object. 
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A lovely princess lives here, and this castle in the wood is the home of the golden 
dachshunds. 

Here in this delightful castle they live and enjoy themselves ; they bask in the 
sunshine, and swim in the lake, and lie sleeping on the velvet lawn, and have nothing 
to do all day but to obey and to serve their mistress, the lovely Princess Goldena, or 
the golden princess, as she is called. To wait on their princess is the greatest 
happiness these golden dachshunds can have. 

Now this princess has no lords and ladies-in-waiting as other princesses have, for 
her golden dachshunds do everything for her. Some keep watch in her room all night 
sothat nothing may disturb her, and when she wakes others bring her to eat gold and 
silver fish which they have caught for her in the lake while she was sleeping. When 
the birds fly to her window, and call to her to come out and be happy with them in the 
woods, two of her faithful little attendants scamper off to the stables, and soon a 
golden car draws up before the great white marble steps of the castle, and in this the 
princess is drawn by sixteen little golden steeds, harnessed with silken chains, all 
through the woods, while the birds sing to welcome her, and the flowers lift up their 
heads to see her pass by. 

Then when she comes at last, down to the shore of the lake, a boat is waiting 
for her, a boat with golden sails, and lined with soft cushions made with the feathers 
and down brought to her by the swans. 

Away over the blue water she sails to the islands to visit the swans in their snug 
nests hidden under the willows and the ‘‘ whispering trees,” till presently the sun 
steals away over the distant hill, and then she bids them good-night, and sails home 
again in the evening light. And now the breeze is fresh and chill, but the princess 
does not feel the cold, for the four-footed pages who went with her to the islands now 
crowd about her, and lie on her feet, till she seems to be covered quite up with a warm 
golden fur rug. . 

And so they reach the castle once more. And day after day passes away, and year 
after year, and every year the golden princess has a larger train of golden dachshunds 
around her. 

* * * * * 

She had long fair hair and blue eyes, and her name was Lenchen. She lived a 
long way off, in an old town in Germany where her father had lived when he was a 
little boy, and Ais father before him. Lenchen generally found it quite difficult to 
believe that ‘‘ Grosspapa,” as she called him (and which is the German for grandpapa), 
had ever been a little boy ; he looked so old and so tired and bent, and his kind old 
face was quite wrinkled. Only sometimes in the summer evenings before supper, 
when Lenchen and he were all alone, and Lenchen was curled up on the wide red- 
cushioned window seat watching the sun go away to bed behind the hills opposite her 
home, Grosspapa would begin to play on the piano. When that happened Lenchen 
had to leave her perch, and come and sit quite close to him, so as to hear everything, 
for she loved music as much ashe did. Then it was when Grosspapa was playing 
that his face quite lost the ‘‘ tired” look Lenchen knew so well, and one of the things 
she liked so much, at these times, was to see him beginning to look less old. “ If 
Grosspapa would only play always and never stop,” ‘she said one day to her mother, 
“at last I could see just what he was like when he was a little boy.” But that time 
never came, for when the lamp was lit Grosspapa always stopped playing, and then 
Lenchen had to say good-night, and go to bed, so as to be ready to start early to 
school the next morning. For though she was only nine years old, she had to work 
very hard at her lessons, for if she did not get good marks, ‘mother told her, the Christ 
Child would bring her no presents on Christmas Eve. All through the year, summer 
and winter, she had to be at school by eight o’clock. Inthe summer she did not 
mind at all, it was so cool and fresh, but in the dark winter, when all the ground was 
white with snow, it really was very hard to turn out of her warm bed into the cold. 
But Lenchen never grumbled. She drank her hot coffee, and ate her roll of bread, 
which Lisbeth, the nurse, always had waiting for heras soon as she was dressed, and 
then off she started in her little red cloak and black velvet bonnet. Over her 
shoulder she had her satchel of books, and in her hand a little basket with a cake 
and an apple or orange for lunch—altogether she looked just like little Red Riding 
Hood going to visit her grandmother. She came home to dinner, and if she learnt 
her afternoon lessons quickly and well, she had a reward; and this reward was a 
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music lesson with Grosspapa, who enjoyed teaching just as much as Lenchen enjoyed 
learning. 

The winter she was nine years old was a very long and a very cold one, 
March came and still the snow was on the ground, and still Lenchen and her little 
friends spent all their half holidays skating, and father had to go out to see his 
patients (for he was a doctor) in a sledge instead of a carriage. At last Easter came, 
and with Easter came the spring and a few days holiday for Lenchen. On Easter 
Monday, as they all sat at breakfast, looking out at the river sparkling in the sun- 
shine, Grosspapa suddenly said, ‘‘ Lenchen, shall we go to-day into the country ?” 
She could hardly say ‘‘ yes,” she was so happy. To eat any more breakfast was quite 
impossible, and in a few minutes they started, just Grosspapa and Lenchen, for mother 
could not leave baby by himself, and father could not leave all the poor people who 
were ill, to go and have a holiday in the country. 

So they walked down to the river, for the delightful thing about this journey was 
that they did not have to go in a train but in a boat. When they got to the piers 
there were three or four steamers waiting, on to which people were crowding ; some 
were going up the river to the country, and some down to another large town not far 
off. Grosspapa chose one of the first, and they soon were settled in a snug sunny 
corner where he was sheltered from the wind, and where Lenchen could watch the blue 
water dashing up against the side of the boat. 

It would take too long to tell you all about that lovely morning. How Lenchen did 
enjoy herself ! Soon after they had started she began to be very hungry, and reminded 
Grosspapa of how little breakfast she had eaten. ‘‘ To be sure,” he said, ‘‘ we must 
have a second breakfast.”” And soon a breakfast, very unlike what Lenchen had every 
morning, made its appearance. Chocolate, cakes, and all sorts of good things were 
brought on a little round table, and they had a regular feast in their sunny corner. 

All this time the houses had been gradually growing more and more distant, and 
now Lenchen could see very little except the spire of the Cathedral which looked so 
white standing up against the blue sky. They were really in the country, and she 
clapped her hands with delight as she saw the green grass, and the baby lambs 
frisking about in the sunshine. The boat stopped at a little village called Haide, and 
Grosspapa and Lenchen got out at the wooden pier, and started off for the wood 
where they were to have their picnic dinner, and hunt for flowers to take home 
to mother. 

But the flowers seemed afraid to come out, for fear that the snow and the cold 
would come back again, and so, though they wandered far into the wood, Lenchen 
had a very few little buds at the bottom of her basket. 

All this time dark heavy clouds had been coming up over the blue sky, and by and 
by great drops of rain began to fall, and far away there was a growl of thunder among 
the hills. Lenchen began to feel frightened, and Grosspapa looked about to see where 
they could take shelter from the storm. The first thing to do was to get out of the 
wood, lest the lightning should strike the trees, but even when they had done this 
they were not much better off, for there was no house, no cottage, not even a wood- 
shed within sight, and no boat would pass by until five o’clock. 

At last after walking for some minutes Grosspapa spied out a gipsy caravan, 
standing on a kind of open common, and taking Lenchen by the hand he went straight 
towards it, for the rain was now coming down in torrents, and the lightning began to 
flash, and the rolling of the thunder to come very near. 

The door of the caravan was shut, and the horses which had, Grosspapa thought, 
been taken out were most likely enjoying their dinner near by in spite of the storm, but 
there was no one to be seen and there was no sound in the caravan. Grosspapa went 
up the three little steps, and knocked at the door, there was no answer; so as poor 
little Lenchen was really getting very wet and cold, he turned the handle, opened the door, 
and lifted her in—into a more charming caravan than had ever been seen before. On 
each side there were three little lattice windows, over which were drawn golden silk 
curtains, which at first made it rather difficult to see what else there was to be seen. 
But Lenchen soon found out that she was standing on a soft golden-coloured rug, and 
all round the sides of the caravan were little golden baskets, each lined with a woolly 
rug. But who were these baskets meant for, and to whom did this beautiful caravan 
belong? Lenchen asked Grosspapa with wide-open surprised eyes, but he only shook 
his head, he was as puzzled as she was. 
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But they were under shelter, and sitting down on the soft cushions which made a 
sofa at one end of the caravan, they waited very contentedly till the rain should 
be over. 

At last when the sun began to shine in through the golden curtains, Grosspapa took 
up his hat and went out to try and discover the owners of this fairy-like caravan, leaving 
Lenchen asleep on the golden cushions quite tired out with her long walk. 

x * * + * 


Once in every month the Golden Princess leaves her castle, and her sunny gardens, 
and downy swans, and comes into our world to find any golden dachshunds who are 
ready to go with her to this far-off country. She journeys about in a fairy caravan in 
which are about twenty little golden baskets. When she leaves the castle these baskets 
are empty, for she goes quite alone, but when she comes back, there is curled up in 
every basket, and sound asleep, a golden dachshund. 

If, during her travels, she sees any of her four-footed favourites who are too old or 
too ill to enjoy their lives any more, or who have not happy homes, or are beaten or 
starved by cruel masters or mistresses, she whispers a word in their ears (and no one 
can see her or hear her except the dachshunds) and then they at once fall asleep, and 
so soundly do they sleep that they know nothing more till they open their eyes as the 
carriage stops before the marble steps of the castle. 

And when they wake they have quite forgotten that they were ever old or ill, or 
unhappy, and so they begin a new life, as so many others have done and will do, in 
this home of the golden dachshunds. 

* * * * * 

Now Lenchen had not been asleep very long when the door gently opened, and in 
came the Golden Princess carrying in her arms a poor little dachs who had been run 
over by a tramcar, and who was so much hurt that he never would be well again till 
he reached the fairy castle. After her came many wistful-faced doggies—some 
so hungry-looking and thin, some so old, and some so uncared-for and grubby, that 
only here and there, where the rain had washed their coats a little, could you see that 
they really were golden dachshunds at all. In they all came, and lay down quite tired 
in their little soft beds, and fell asleep, all except the baby one, and he lay quite still on 
the princess’s lap. 

Then the caravan began to glide smoothly along, and the fresh, cool air blowing in 
at the open windows woke Lenchen, who opened her eyes, and looked up into the 
princess’s face as she sat byher side. She was not frightened—no one could have been 
frightened of the golden-haired princess—she was not even startled, but she was 
surprised, and what was it that had surprised her? Was it finding herself in this fairy 
car gliding away through the air without Grosspapa, and alone with this beautiful lady ? 
No, it was very surprising, no doubt, but that was not what surprised Lenchen so much 
that for a few minutes she really did not know whether she was asleep or awake. 
What was it then? Well, the strange thing was this. On the lady’s lap lay Kaiser, 
her own Kaiser, the little golden dachshund that father had given her a few months ago, 
on her birthday. Lenchen had never had anything given to her that she loved so well 
as Kaiser ; he was so much nicer than dolls, and he loved her too so much, and followed 
her everywhere One day he even ran after her to school, and owing to him she got a 
bad mark ; for as he was too young to find his way home again by himself Lenchen had 
to take him back, and shut him up in the nursery, and though she ran as fast as she 
could, yet lessons had begun at least a quarter of an hour when she got back, and 
Fraulein not only gave her a bad mark for being late, but also a long piece of poetry 
to learn after school hours. Kaiser and Lenchen learnt the poetry that afternoon 
sitting together before the nursery fire, and Kaiser never could make out why he had 
to wait so long that day for his afternoon romp. 

How had this strange lady got Kaiser, and why was it that he did not move or 
open his eyes when Lenchen spoke to him? She had a stream of questions to ask, 
and began at once without feeling a bit shy. The princess could not answer all these 
questions ; indeed Lenchen did not stop for one moment between each one, till at last 
she was tired out, and then looking up at the princess with her eyes full of tears, she 
came back to what had puzzled her so much at first, and asked once again, How had 
she got Kaiser, and why would he not speak to her—his little mistress? Then the 
princess—all the time stroking very gently Kaiser’s little golden head—said, ‘‘ Hush! 
by and by I will tell you, but now you too are tired, and must rest a while till we 
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come to my home. When we are there I will tell you all you want to know.” 
Lenchen’s face brightened when she heard these words, and as she was really tired 
she gladly laid down her golden head on the princess’s knee. She almost forgot, she 
was so snug, that she was not at home with mother; and soon, with one of Kaiser’s 
little crooked paws held tightly in her hand, -she fell sound asleep. 

* * * * * % * 


When she next opened her eyes, the caravan was no more gliding along, but had 
stopped at the bottom of a flight of marble steps leading up into a cool marble hall, in 
the middle of which was a splashing fountain; Lenchen could just see the water falling 
and glistening between the leaves of the palms and ferns which were growing all 
around it. The princess was standing at the top of the marble steps still holding 
Kaiser in her arms, while at her feet lay the other dogs Lenchen had seen in the 
baskets in the caravan, and round her was a great crowd of expectant-looking 
dachshunds, how many Lenchen could not at all guess, but she noticed that they were 
all golden—‘‘all Kaisers,” she said to herself. She stood watching eagerly at the 
door of the caravan ; all at once the princess blew a little golden whistle, and suddenly 
from every direction—from the stables, from the woods, from the lawns, and from the 
distant lake, more and more dachshunds appeared, some trotting demurely along, 
some cantering and frisking, and all looking well-cared-for and happy, and delighted 
to have their mistress come back to them once again. Then the princess stooped 
down and whispered something to the new arrivals, and now Lenchen looked still 
more eagerly to see what would happen next. Kaiser and all the other twenty poor 
little grubby dogs opened their tired eyes, and suddenly they seemed to realize where 
they were, and then in a moment how different they looked! After stretching them- 
selves after their long sleep, they scampered down the marble steps and off over the 
green lawns, where Lenchen could see them rolling and gambolling with their new com- 
panions in the sunshine, till at last she could no longer tell one from the other—no, not 
even Kaiser, as they gradually disappeared in the far-off fields, golden with buttercups 
and cowslips. 


* * * * & * 


Then the princess beckoned to Lenchen, and, taking her by the hand, they walked 
up and down on the soft green lawn, under the shady cedar trees, where the birds 
were twittering as they put their little ones to bed. And then it was that the princess told 
her all she wanted to know, and how it was that she came to have Kaiser and all the 
other golden doggies in her castle ; and when she had heard the story—of how her 
little dachs had followed her out that morning, how he had lost himself, and at last 
had been run over by a tramcar, and so much hurt that he must have been a poor 
little crippled dog all his life, or even died, if the princess had not known of him and 
brought him with her to this far-off place, where he would at once be well again— 
when she heard all this, Lenchen, though her eyes were full of tears, only begged that 
the Princess would ‘‘ keep Kaiser always in this lovely castle where he was so happy.” 
As she spoke there was a scampering of feet behind them, and looking round Lenchen 
saw Kaiser, prettier than ever after a swim in the blue lake, and so different from the 
poor little ill dog who had lain so long and so quietly on the princess’s lap that she 
felt more sure than ever that she would rather leave him here than take him home with 
her. So they gave each other a good-bye kiss. 

* * * * % * * 


It was quite late that night before Grosspapa and Lenchen got home. The storm 
had delayed the boats, and mother was beginning to wonder what had become of 
them ; she was feeling unhappy too, because she had something very sad to tell her 
little girl that night. She waited till Lenchen was in bed, and then she came and sat 
down by her, and putting her arms round her, told her how poor little Kaiser had 
strayed away and had been run over in the street just outside his home. 

‘* Dear, don’t cry,” said mother, trying to comfort her. ‘‘ You must remember . 





Lenchen looked up, and mother was surprised to see her smile through her tears. 
‘* Yes,” she said, ‘‘I do remember. I asked her to keep him always; he likes the 
castle so much better, and she told me it was ‘ The Home of the Golden Dachshunds.’ ” 


Mother did not say anything more, but she sat there till Lenchen had wandered far 
away into dreamland. 
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quiet alley, this passage passes straight to~ 


its purpose ; and on emerging from it the 
tavern door smiles invitingly on the right 
hand side. 

It smiles with a grave and decorous invita- 
tion, as becomes a house whose conduct has 
long risen above the realms of criticism, whose 
assured fortunes solicit no stranger’s purse, 
whose stout is of the real genuine stunning, 
and whose chops are chefs d’auvre. Face to 
face with the Old Cheshire Cheese, the connois- 
seur in taverns feels soothed. No architectural 
prodigies take away the breath. No copper 
sign of ornate workmanship swings above the 
entrance clamorously claiming notice. No pro- 
jecting gables peer upon the alley to divert 
intending feeders from that calm consideration 
of chops essential to their assimilation, by sug- 


minim LE roar of Fleet Street comes mellowed to it through a covered 
< <— * 


have passed. This cannot be said 
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gestions of that disquieting atmosphere of treason and intrigue, of midnight meetings 
and Jesuits in counsel, which Tudor remnants in London invariably evoke. No! The 
imagination is unfired here, and the inner man remains at rest. All is staid, unadorned, 
and wholesome in this exterior, like the fare proffered within. 

The entrance to this unpretentious eating house is of Georgian proportions. 
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Strait is the gate and narrow is the way, and no bemedalled commissionaires 
stand on guard. But down the passage come savours of surpassing frag- 
rance; the rattle of knives and forks is heard from the dining-room, accompanied 
by loud laughter ; plates are clashed together by practised hands who have no 
fear of a chip before their eyes, and above all the monotonous voice of the waiter 
rises eternally, bawling incessant orders up the stairs to the cook. His cry, like 
all great utterances, needs studying, like a code of signalling or the language of 
heraldry ; but it sounds as strangely at first in the new visitor’s unpractised ear as 
might some old-world curse or incantation heard on an oak staircase. 

‘*Cook”—thus this paean proceeds—‘‘ one mut and two kids to follow; stewed 
cheese ; two muts to follow; one steak, well done; one steak, underdone; steak and 
shalot ; one sos and mashed potatoes ; separate sos; one mut and two sos to follow. 
Cook a single mut and two followers down together.” 

Curiosity compels one to penetrate these mysteries. We enter the Cheshire Cheese. 
The house’s character stands at once revealed in the narrow passage running straight 
through into a yard beyond, from which left and right open two rooms, one larger 
than the other, but each devoted to dining, and each furnished in the same way. From 
everything which meets the eye the true atmosphere of the old tavern breathes ; from 
the sawdust or sand on the floor to the heavily timbered windows, the low planked 
ceiling, the huge projecting fire-place with a great copper boiler always on the simmer, 
the high, stiff-backed settles which box off the guests, the solitary picture of a great 
departed waiter. Far, far from this decorous simplicity are banished all the new- 
fangled ideas of the fashionable restaurants now in vogue, with their garishness and 
their glitter, and their third-rate frescoes, and their supercilious waiters of foreign 
origin, fitted neither by temperament nor understanding to minister to a true Briton’s 
whetted wants. With our insularity rapidly departing, however, and already beginning 
to be looked down upon as a subject for shame, this perhaps does not matter. But 
here, at least, in this Cheshire Cheese may be seen by the curious one of the few last 
temples of that insularity’s spirit. Here is no home for kickshaws and cigarettes. 
From this kitchen comes no sample of fashionable culinary art, that ‘‘ Art with 
poisonous honey stolen from France.” Nothing of that kind obtains at the 
Cheshire Cheese. Here the narrowed kingdom lies of point steaks turned to a 
second and served hissing on plates supernaturally hot, of chops gargantuan in size 
and inimitable in tenderness and flavour, of cheese bubbling sympathetically in 
tiny tins, of floury potatoes properly cooked, of tankards of Salt’s beer, of extra 
creaming stout, of a rump-steak and oyster pudding served on Saturdays only, 
and so much the specialty of the house that I must deal with it hereafter. All 
smacks here of that England of solid comfort, and solid plenty. 

There is a collection of useful implements of inebriety in the bar of the Cheshire Cheese, 
which brings the place’s past more vividly perhaps before one than any view of its sanded 
floors, low ceilings, or quaint staircase, disappearing suddenly from the entrance passage 
in formal but inviting bend. One of the punch-ladles has a William the Third guinea 
soldered into the bowl, a circumstance which evokes visions at once of big-wigged 
gentlemen discussing the battle of the Boyne, or that elaborate march-past from 
Brixham to Whitehall which set the seal to the Great Revolution. The Cheshire 
Cheese was never a Jacobite house. That distinction is especially attached to the 
Old Blue Posts in Cork Street, now, as far as its original form is concerned, but a 
restoration standing on the site of a memory. But without the animus of Jacobite 
discussion plenty of causes for sword drawing were to be found under a tavern 
roof as the night grew late; and there is a room up stairs in the Cheshire Cheese 
which suggests vividly one of those battle pieces in convivial life which novelist 
and memoir writer are never tired of describing, and which were no doubt matters 
of common occurrence in houses such as this, when gentlemen drank deeply and 
wore small swords, and George the Third was king. One may imagine in this room, 
the fire burning low, the candle, put on a chair, spluttering and casting uncertain 
shadows, and two red faced gentlemen in a breathing state lunging at each other 
across the table; while the drawer listens outside the door with his ear to the 
keyhole, anxiously awaiting the first groan which will warrant his intrusion, and the 
chamber-maid presses both hands to her ears hysterically to shut out the clash of 
steel. Such an arrangement as this was often had recourse to by gentlemen excitedly 
anxious to settle a difference, and wishing to save themselves the trouble of a walk to 
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Tothill Fields. The Cheshire Cheese has, | make no doubt, many such an incident 
stored among its eighteenth century experiences. 

A later period of the house’s history is more practically reflected in the picture of 
the great departed waiter which I have already referred to, and which hangs in solemn 
state sole ornament of the dining-room’s mellowed walls. Here the very spirit of 
the tavern of 1800 is caught to ae Grave, pompous, filled himself with 
good cheer, and the reput- 
ation of the house which 
it is his privilege to serve, 
this head waiter long de- 
funct prepares to uncork 
a bottle of the house’s 
choicest wine. Inspired by 
the solemnity of the mo- 
ment his pose is almost 
heroic: he wears knee 
breeches and_ stockings ; 
and the corkscrew about 
to be applied to a cork 
beyond suspicion is turned 
upwards to an attentive 
heaven. His head is bent 
reverently, and his feet 
are in the first position 
Below this august discloser 
of a classic cellar’s trea- 
sure, the guest of the 
house sits with head bent 
expectant : it is clear 
that he is no_ neophyte; 
he is at ease in his inn, 
his beaver hat and gloves 
have been thrown care- 
lessly on a chair; his coif- 
fure is worthy of George 
the Fourth, and his attitude 
is that of confident antici- 
pation. He is a judge of 
good wine; he is aware that 
this waiter would not stoop 
to deceive. The background 
of this painting, carefully 
copied from a section of the 
room, lends an additional 
value to the theme—makes 
it not so much a portrait 
of a celebrated waiter as y ———— ¥- 
another vivid impression of ENTRANCE IN WINE OFFICE COURT. 
the tavern’s past. 

Such strike me as being the most salient features of the house itself. Of its great 
guests in the past a list might be made, to judge from suggestions given me, equalling 
in length some of those amazing petitions which are offered on stray occasions to the 
consideration of an astounded House of Commons. The catalogue of the ships would be 
a comedy to it. For it must be remembered that the Cheese has stood where it now 
stands for considerably over two hundred years (three centuries is claimed for it by its 
more ardent devotees), and situate as it is in what has been always more or less a 
literary quarter of London, its sanded floors have been trod no doubt in all periods by 
distinguished literary feet. But to suggest that Shakespeare ate here is I think a 
mistake. I have no doubt that he may have done so, may have strolled in for a chop 
in the intervals of rehearsing some masterpiece at the Blackfriars Theatre in Playhouse 
Yard ; but so many great men have feasted here after him, that as a feeder his impres- 
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sion is faint. The belief too that the left hand dining-room was in Herrick’s mind when 
he apostrophized rare Ben Jonson in lines that most people know by heart, is founded, 
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I fear, on acorrupt reading of a famous passage, though the Cheese in this instance may 
be perhaps allowed the benefit of a doubt. 

But with these doubtful celebrities subtracted the house’s roll of famous visitors 
remains sufficiently full. Voltaire was certainly here; Bolingbroke in this place 
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cracked many a bottle of Burgundy ; and Congreve’s wit flashed wine inspired, while 
Pope, sickly and intolerant of tobacco smoke, suffered under these low roofs I doubt 
not many a headache. But it is of its distinguished visitors of later days that the 
Cheshire Cheese as it now stands reminds one most fully. Johnson, Garrick, Gold- 
smith, and Chatterton were undoubted frequenters. Many a time the great Samuel, 
turning heavily in his accustomed seat and beset by some pert sailing pinnace, brought, 
like a galleon manceuvring, his ponderous artillery to bear. Goldsmith lived at No. 6 
Wine Office Court, where he wrote or _ wrote the Vicar of Wakefield, his fagging 
inspiration possibly gaining assist- 
ance from the tavern’s famed 
Madeira. 

In a house which still stands 
in Gough Square, Johnson lived 
from 1748 to 1758, struggling, 
with that heavy pertinacity which 
was his, through some of the 
darkest years of his life. Here 
he fought against such engaging 
and diversified deterrents to suc- 
cess as hypochondria, the coldness 
of friends, a patron’s impertinent 
condescension and the vacillating 
opinions of publishers. Here he ’ 
‘suffered an added and for a time 
a paralyzing blow in the death of 
his wife, whose plainness the eyes 
of her ever faithful lover trans- 
figured into beauty, and whose 
acrimonious bickerings seemed to 
his enslaved senses the outpour- 
ings of a disposition singularly 
temperate and serene. Here 
through all these difficulties, 3@ 
which would have killed a lesser 
nature, Johnson worked. He 
commenced both the /dler and 
the Rambler, and put the first 
stroke of the pen to that long 
meditated dictionary, now voted 
so uncommonly faulty and out of ° 
date. This struggling author 
must have beenglad, I think, when , 
the clock’s hand told him that the » 
day’s work was over, and the time « 
come for rest, relaxation, and the = 
Cheshire Cheese. THE STAIRWAY. 

His frequent, nay, nightly 
visits here are matters of history, and have been vouched for on authority beyond 
dispute. The time is not so far distant when old frequenters to the house were to be 
found who had drunk and eaten with men whom Johnson had _ conversationally 
annihilated, and who recalled the circumstance with an extreme clearness of recollec- 
tion. A recollection this, which joined the record of two generations of the tavern’s 
great visitors. And the second generation offered names not unworthy to compare 
with the first, such notabilities as these figuring in the list, Dickens, Thackeray, 
Douglas Jerrold, Mark Lemon, Shirley Brooks, Tom Taylor, John Forster, Sir 
Alexander Cockburn, Professor Aytoun, Tom Hood, Andrew Halliday and Charles 
Mathews. 

So much for its departed guests, who I doubt not linger still about their favourite 
haunt, impalpable presences in bag-wigs, and full-bottomed coats, and more modern 
garments, now equally out of fashion, misanthropically eying the present proprietors 
of their once favourite seats, full of a ghostly contempt for the wit combats of the 
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moderns ; stern critics to whose gibes the old walls return no echo, transparent topers 
whose formal footsteps leave no print on the classic sand. Of the moderns who now 
sit in the seats of their literary ancestors much remains to be written in that fulness of 
time which comes to all great men when life ceases, and the biographer seizes his pen. 
Meanwhile some of the chiefest of our journalistic lights of to-day are to be seen at the 
Cheese. ‘‘ Brain Street”’ is just round the corner with its score of great offices of great 
organs of public opinion, and hither in the intervals of dictating the policy of nations, 
rush scores of our young literary giants in quest of chops as a rule, and on Saturdays 
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of beefsteak and oyster pudding. This is the day of days on which to see these lions 
feed. The room is crowded. On every pale brow expectation sits plumed. A casual 
intruder, little knowing, calls fora chop. Derision is clearly marked in the waiter’s 
ordering tones, and /aditués smile at each other pityingly. Then in the midst of a 
reverent hush, by the hands of three waiters up-borne, the sacred pudding appears! 
Its size is prodigious. It smokes upon the board—standing immediately under the 
picture of the departed waiter. The tavern’s courteous and genial proprietor prepares to 
play the part of high priest. No unseemly hurry marks his performance of his august 
office. He glances round calmly, then slowly raises the sacrificial knife and plunges it 
into the pudding A suppressed murmur of satisfaction rises. Ambrosial essences 
ascend. 
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The secret of this great masterpiece’s component parts remains locked in the heart 
of the proprietor, a sacred trust for ever. It is essentially a mystery of the house. 
Proprietor hands it on to proprietor, and he to his heirs executors or assigns, but it 
never leaves the Cheshire Cheese ; and however much habitual consumers may believe 
that they have sounded the depths of its mystery, talking glibly of rump steak and 
oysters, they know well in their heart of hearts that there is a hidden something 
lurking under that shield of paste which defies analysis and remains cookery’s unknown 
factor. How many brilliant articles and searching criticisms has not this pudding 
inspired ? 

Not that journalists and critics are the sole specimens of the literary guild who 
enjoy the good things provided by this unassuming old place of entertainment, which 
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THE CHOP ROOM FIREPLACE. 


has kept its hospitable doors open in Wine Office Court for over two centuries. Authors 
and actors are seen sometimes at its bar; and at regular intervals a smart brougham 
drawn up at the entrance of the narrow passage from Fleet Street signals that one of 
the most successful of our modern dramatists is refreshing the inner man. Others of 
almost equal standing may be seen here at times, too, discussing a rival’s latest success 
or failure, with all that wealth of detail appropriate to the occasion, and recuperating 
exhausted nature after the unsettling excitements of a first night. 

But everywhere a general feeling of fraternity prevails—proper to time-stained 
walls which have listened unmoved to the literary bickerings of two hundred years, 
and which will continue, all must hope, to do the same impartial office for the benefit 
of a future generation ; when the works, and the successes, and the failures, and the 
quite immaterial hopes and despondencies of the present, will be matter for casual 
comment of stray antiquaries, who have unearthed back numbers of comic journals in 
the Print Room at the British Museum. 

That the future of such an historic tavern as this Cheshire Cheese is safe, is a hope 
reasonably to be relied upon. Its cienté/e is compact and faithful ; its sequestered site, 
out of any possible main line of improvement, guarantees it against the deplorable fate 
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which overtook its great rival and prototype. The Cock perished to make way for 
amore imposing structure. A fact which posterity may have cause to dwell upon. 
No further such improvements, we trust, are meditated in this part of Fleet Street. 
Long may the ripe Old Cheshire Cheese stand! In its independence and simplicity, in 
the flavour of the fireside which lurks about it, it is symbolical of the best and strongest 
side of our hospitable life. No false note of entertainment rings here. In an age 
of imitations transplanted to an uncongenial soil this old house glories in its originality 
still. It is a tavern, and not a restaurant. It is English. 





A COSY CORNER. 


























CHURCH SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
By tHE HON. EDWARD PIERSON THESIGER, C.B. 


SATHER more than a hundred years ago a pious layman of the city 
of Gloucester sowed a seed, of which it may with truth be said, 
that when it had grown it became ‘‘ greater than all herbs and 
shooteth out great branches.” When we know that in Great 
Britain alone there are more than 6,000,000 children in at- 
tendance at the Sunday-schools, that is to say 1,000,000 in excess 
of the number of children attending in our day-schools, notwith- 
standing the fact that attendance at the former is voluntary while 
at the latter it is, or is supposed to be, compulsory ; when we consider that 
. Sunday after Sunday there are more than 600,000 men and women who without 
fee or reward cheerfully give their services as teachers of this vast body of children we 
may fairly say that no modern institution has made so rapid a progress in a few years 
as that of Sunday-schools. And the Sunday-school system has not been confined to 
Great Britain: in America, in Australia, in Canada, wherever indeed the English 
language is spoken, Sunday-schools have been established and flourish, so that it has 
been computed that throughout the world there cannot be less than 1,500,000 teachers 
and 12,000,000 scholars; the seed has become a great tree and has shot out great 
branches which have filled the whole earth. I doubt whether Robert Raikes, when he 
opened his first Sunday-school in St. Catherine-street, Gloucester, with a staff of four 
teachers, realized what a tremendous work he was commencing. It is true no doubt 
that he did not intend to be satisfied, as others had been before him, with a mere 
isolated effort in his own city, and it is for this reason that we regard him, and rightly 
regard him, I think, as the founder of the Sunday-school system. Long before the 
time of Raikes, holy and earnest persons had been in the habit of gathering children 
together on the Lord’s Day and giving them religious instruction. Individual efforts 
had been made from time to time by Roman Catholics, Nonconformists, Church of 
England clergymen and laymen to encourage a more devout observance of Sunday by 
collecting together the children in their districts to teach them the truths of the 
Gospel. Mr. Townshend Meyer who has carefully studied the early history of Sunday- 
schools gives the following striking description of some of the early pioneers of the 
movement : 





“A striking and dramatically contrasted group is made by these early founders of Sunday- 
schools. The Cardinal Archbishop of Milan (Cardinal Borromeo) a prince of the Roman Church, 
yet all his life ‘the bold opponent of her enormous abuses” as severe in self-denial as munificent 
in charity ; Alleine, the ascetic, tender-hearted Nonconformist, the fire of whose zeal stimulated a 
weak body to fatal over-work ; the beautiful, witty, accomplished, yet ‘perverse’ young widow, 
Mrs. Boevey, glittering in her white and silver raiment ; the learned Unitarian enthusiast, Lindsey, 
long struggling between ties of family and associations which bound him to the Establishment as 
Vicar of Catterick, and chaplain to his godfather the Earl of Huntingdon, and stings of conscience 
which told him he was no longer her consistent servant; the quiet, gentle young Methodist, 
Hannah Ball, with her peaceful home and orderly ways ; and lastly, old weaver Jemmy, toil- 
battered, shrewd and kindly, clattering his brazen pestle and mortar to call his troupe of ragged 
urchins about him—all in their several modes and districts paving the way for the good work to be 
done by the prosperous, practical, Gloucester printer, with the aid of his modest clerical colleague, 
the late Berkshire curate, and some time master of King's School in the cathedral city.” 
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It would be easy to multiply the names of men and women who, before the time of 
Raikes, had been moved to gather together the children in their parish or neighbour- 
hood into what might very fairly be called a Sunday-school class in order to train them 
in religious knowledge ; but the essential difference between these efforts and that of 
Robert Raikes consists in this, that all those who preceded him in the work were 
content with establishing schools in their own neighbourhood and took no steps to 
induce others to adopt the system, while Raikes, not content with his own individual 
work in the city of Gloucester, took every opportunity of urging the adoption of the 
practice far and wide, and never ceased his advocacy till the scheme was generally 
adopted throughout the land. As has been well said by Mr. Alfred Gregory in his 
biography of Robert Raikes: ‘‘ From cottager to king, all learned of the new institution 
through Robert Raikes. He raised Sunday teaching from a fortuitous rarity into a 
universal system. He found the practice local : he made it national.” To effect this 
object he possessed singular advantages. His father was the proprietor of the 
Gloucester Journal, one of the oldest newspapers extant, and being a philanthropist as 
well as a journalist delighted to make his journal the organ of every good cause. The 
son, who became editor of the newspaper at the early age of twenty-two, made 
full use of these advantages. He used its pages to recommend his new scheme 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, and the movement, which had before 
only been heard of in a few remote villages or provincial towns, soon began to spread 
and establish itself as an essential part of the parochial system. In attributing how- 
ever to Mr. Raikes the credit of having created the Sunday-school system it would be 
unfair not to remark that he was greatly assisted in his work by a Church of England 
clergyman, the Rev. Thomas Stock, who was at that time head-master of the Glou- 
cester Cathedral-school. 

We should however be quite wrong if we were to regard the Sunday-schools 
which were established a century ago as analogous in all respects to those of the 
present day. Those were days when the blessings of compulsory education were 
unthought of, and when in many districts no provision whatever was made for any 
secular education at all; so that in estimating the work which Sunday-schools have 
achieved, we ought not to lose sight of the influence which they have exercised on the 
spread of primary education throughout England. It is no doubt true that the chief 
motive which influenced Raikes in establishing Sunday-schools in the city of Gloucester 
was pity for the degraded moral condition of the children of the poorer classes, and an 
earnest desire to bring religious influence to bear upon them to elevate them to a 
higher moral standard, but in doing this he must have found the secular knowledge of 
these children at so low a point that he was compelled to do something to strengthen 
their minds and intelligence if he were to have any hope of appealing successfully to 
their consciences. In addition therefore to the religious teaching which was given to 
the children as its main purpose, the imparting of a knowledge of reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, subjects now relegated to the Day-school, were regarded as a scarcely 
less important work of the Sunday-school. Another point in which the early Sunday- 
schools differed from those of the present day was that the services of the teachers were 
not given, as is almost, if not quite, without exception the case at the present time, 
gratuitously, but were rewarded by a small payment ; and it will give some idea of the 

vastness of the organization of the Sunday-school system in these days to learn that 
it would require an income of 41, 300,000 each year to pay the whole of the teachers 
engaged in the work, if they only received each of them the moderate remuneration of 
one shilling each Sunday for their services, as in the earliest days of the establishment 
of the system. 

I feel that I shall not carry with me the concurrence of the most earnest advo- 
cates of the Sunday-school system when I say that it is, has always been, and still 
continues to be, my opinion, that in an ideal state of Church life, Sunday-schools ought 
not to be a necessary part of parochial organization. If all parents, guardians, and 
god-parents did their duty, religious instruction would be imparted to the children in 
their own homes, and there would be no idea of delegating this responsibility to others. 

Sunday-schools are, then, in my opinion, only a substitute for home-teaching. The 
question is perhaps only of academic interest, for it must be admitted that these 
responsibilities are even among what are called the upper classes, very generally 
neglected, and among the poorer classes, possibly to a great extent owing to the 
existence of Sunday-schools, almost wholly ignored. The main purpose then of 
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Sunday-schools is to take the place of the parent, and in the words of the Baptismal 
Service to see that the children ‘‘ be virtuously brought up to lead a godly and a 
Christian life,” and ‘‘ be taught what a solemn vow promise and profession,” they made 
through their god-parents at their baptism. It will be seen, that from my point of view, 
though the Sunday-school fulfils duties which might and should be performed by the 
parent, it does not in any way usurp the functions of the parish clergyman. He has a 
responsibility in regard to the children of his congregation as well as towards its adult 
members, the chief one being that which was laid upon him after the Reformation, that 
he should ‘‘ diligently upon Sundays and holydays, after the second lesson at evening 
prayer, instruct and examine so many children of his parish sent unto him as he should 
think convenient in some part of their Catechism.” The Sunday-school does not 
relieve him of this responsibility, but rather makes the efficient exercise of it possible, 
for it supplies the children with the religious knowledge on which his periodical instruc- 
tion and examination may be based. It would be quite unfair to say that the 
establishment of Sunday-schools has had the effect of superseding the practice of cate- 
chising. On the contrary the revival of children’s services in the Church of England 
has been coincident with the increase of efficiency in Sunday-schools, and has been due 
in no small measure to the prompting of persons interested in Sunday-school work. 

It being admitted that it is the function of the Sunday-school to supply the 
religious teaching which a careful mother would wish to impart to her own child 
there will be no difficulty in determining the course of instruction which should be 
followed in our Church Sunday-schools. Most children spend from eight to ten years 
of their life there, and in that time it should be possible to teach them the principal 
events of the Old Testament, to enable them thoroughly to know and understand the 
teaching of the Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles, to encourage them to a private 
study of the Bible, and to implant in their minds an assurance that it is the word of God. 

It is in short her first duty to see that the children are trained up to be Christians. 
But her duty does not stop here. The days are long past when there was one 
undivided Church throughout the world, and however unwilling we may be to magnify 
the differences which divide the Church of England from the Roman Catholic Church, 
on the one hand, and from the various Nonconformist sects on the other, however 
tolerant we may be of those who think differently to ourselves in matters of doctrine, 
we must not fear to state that it is the duty of a Church Sunday-school to teach to 
the children under her care most clearly and distinctly the doctrines of her Church, and 
enable them to answer the question which many, who ought to know better, are unable 
to answer, ‘* Why am Ia Churchman?” And for this purpose the Prayer-Book has 
provided a manual of instruction which ought to be known through and through by 
every child who has passed through a Church Sunday-school. In her Catechism she 
puts forth in the clearest and yet simplest forms the truth with regard to the two 
sacraments, she points out how the cardinal doctrines of the Gospel are taught in the 
Apostles’ Creed, and that the Lord’s Prayer contains a manual of prayer applicable to 
all the circumstances of the Christian life. 

It may not be a complete exposition of Church doctrine, there may be other points 
with which, in view of the controversies of the present day, it may be regretted that its 
compilers did not deal, and the Lower House of the Convocation of Canterbury has 
endeavoured quite lately to supply some of these omissions, but it speaks much for the 
respect with which this old manual of instruction is regarded that the Church at large 
has hesitated to endanger its position by adding to it any statements which might be 
looked upon by any school of thought in the Church as controversial. 

This then is the purpose of a Church Sunday-school, so to instruct the children in 
Church doctrine that they may all come to confirmation, and, becoming regular and 
intelligent communicants, may grow into full members of the Church ; then to give 
them such a knowledge of Bible history, such an interest in religious matters as may 
encourage them, when they grow up to become themselves active Church workers, 
and lastly, so to influence their hearts and minds that they may live sober, righteous, 
and godly lives amid the temptations of this evil world. 

What machinery then has the Sunday-school for accomplishing this purpose? 
What ought the organization to be by which this object is to be attained? It is of 
primary importance that the Sunday -school shouldbe not only under the nominal headship, 
but under the constant and earnest supervision, of the Incumbent of the parish. On 
him must rest the responsibility of selecting the course of instruction to be given, he 
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should himself choose the teachers, and by gathering them together at periodical 
instruction classes, so imbue them with a knowledge of his own views of Church 
doctrine that they may be able to pass on this knowledge to their scholars, and so 
train them up to be loyal members of his congregation when they have passed out of 
the Sunday-school. He should have a thorough knowledge of the lines on which the 
school is worked and by frequent visits to the school see that it is being carried on in 
accordance with his wishes. However tempting it may be to the overworked town 
Incumbent to delegate this work to one of his assistant curates, he should resist the 
temptation. It can never be too often pointed out that the future of a country depends 
upon its children, and so a clergyman, if he wishes in years to come to do an effective 
work in his parish, must gain the respect and affection of the children in his Sunday- 
school, that they, when they grow up, may become constant worshippers in his church 
and earnest fellow workers with him in the parish. But having gained this general 
knowledge of the working of the school, having laid down the line of teaching to be 
given there he may wisely leave the details of organization to another; and the 
paramount necessity for a thoroughly efficient Sunday-school is a good superintendent. 
Teachers may possibly be manufactured, but superintendents must be heaven born. 
They must have qualities of a very high order perfectly to fulfil the duties of their 
position. Like a general they have to command men, and so must have the power of 
extorting obedience from those working under them ; but it must be a cheerful and 
willing obedience founded on respect for the character of the commander and confidence 
in the wisdom and justice of his commands. Their whole heart must be in the work ; 
they must be the trusted friends of all the teachers ; they should be personally acquainted 
with all the children. Every detail connected with the management of the school should 
be settled by them, after consultation with, though not necessarily in accordance with 
the wishes of, the teachers in their school. A superintendent should never be absent 
from the school, except from illness or during the few weeks’ holidays which he may 
allow himself during the year, when he should see that an efficient deputy is there in his 
place ; his whole heart should I say, be in the work, it should be his one interest, his 
hobby if you will, and therefore this work can best be done by a layman, and not by a 
clergyman who must necessarily have other parochial duties to share his interest. 

The ideal is a high one, but the matter is one of supreme importance. A strong 
superintendent makes a disciplined and efficient Sunday-school ; the best staff of teachers 
will fail if their chief is weak. I have dwelt rather strongly on this point, because if 
the organization of a school (which depends mainly on the superintendent) is satis- 
factory, everything else will fall naturally into its place and work smoothly. The 
teachers will be influenced by the example of regularity and punctuality, the children 
will acquire habits of discipline and attention and the wheels of the machine will 
work smoothly. In every school there should be a teacher for every ten children at the 
most—eight is better. Subject to the general rules of the school teachers should be 
allowed perfect independence in the management of their class, and should be con- 
sidered wholly responsible for its discipline. Except in very exceptional cases the 
superintendent should not interfere between the teachers and their class ; all directions 
by him to the children should be given through the teacher. There ought to bea 
regular course of lessons, selected by the Incumbent of the parish, and so arranged as to 
cover in a course of years the whole range of Scripture and Church teaching of 
which I have before spoken, and this course of lessons must be the basis on which the 
instruction of each teacher to the children must be founded; but the mode in which 
the instruction is given may, subject to its being in conformity with the doctrinal views 
taught in the parish church, be left to the discretion of each individual teacher. One 
will prefer the catechetical mode of teaching, another may have a greater gift for im- 
parting instruction in the form of an address. Though I am myself a strong believer 
in the superiority as a rule of the former mode, the intellects of the children being 
sharpened, their interest excited, their attention maintained, the teaching being, as it 
were, drawn out of themselves by means of questions and answers; still there are 
teachers who can keep a class in enwrapped interest by putting their lesson into the 
form of a narrative, who would fail altogether if they attempted the catechetical mode. 
The children should be encouraged to learn something by heart during the week to say 
to their teacher on the Sunday—the Collect for the day, a portion of the Epistle or Gospel, 
a few verses of a hymn—and marks should be given for these lessons as well as for 
punctuality of attendance and for conduct ; and, where prizes are given in a school, 
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as will probably usually be the case, every child who attains a certain standard should 
be entitled to receive one. It is, to my thinking, a mistake to give a fixed number of 
prizes to each class, irrespective of the degree of proficiency and regularity of attend- 
ance attained by the children of that class. The more Satisfactory plan is to give 
every child an opportunity of gaining a reward if they are so minded. 

In one school with which I am acquainted a special distinction in the shape of a 
medal is given to every child who is not absent from the Sunday-school once during 
the year, that is, attends 104 times, and so successful has this plan been in encouraging 
a regular attendance that, while in a school of 200 boys, the distinction was, during 
the first year after its inauguration, only gained by three boys, this number has steadily 
increased year by year, until seven years later it was obtained by no less than fifty, or a 
quarter of the whole school. A boy obtaining this reward for the second time receives a 
bar, like that placed on the ribbon of a soldier’s war medal, and I know one boy who pos- 
sesses a medal and six bars, which shows that during the whole seven years of which I 
have been speaking, he has not been absent on a single occasion from the Sunday-school. 

A most important feature in connection with a well organized Sunday-school is 
the children’s service. It is unfortunately the case that this is very commonly held 
in the school-building itself, in the same room in which the school itself is held. Although 
it may sometimes happen that there is no alternative, | would urge the extreme desira- 
bility of a great effort being made by every parish clergyman to hold these services in the 
church itself. It is very difficult to get the children to be really reverent ina room which 
is associated in their minds with the daily drudgery of learning the three Rs, and the 
Sunday-school has failed in one of its most elementary duties if it does not instil in the 
minds of its children a reverence for divine worship. Then over and above these 
weekly children’s services, there should be once in the month a public catechizing of 
the children in church. Itis by means of this that the Incumbent will keep in touch 
with the school, will be able to satisfy himself that the prescribed course of lessons is 
being rigidly adhered to, is being faithfully and effectively taught, and their meaning 
sufficiently grasped by the scholars as a whole. 

These then are broadly the lines on which a Sunday-school may be effectively 
worked. It only remains to consider how far the Sunday-school system has fulfilled the 
intention of its founder. It is admitted by all who have had an opportunity of 
judging of its work that it has conferred benefits on the country which could have 
been conferred by no other organization. It has brought religious teaching within 
the reach of every child in England, it has supplemented the ministerial work of 
the parish priest by instructing under his superintendence the little ones of his 
flock, it has repaired the negligence of parents who have been too often indifferent 
with regard to the religious training of their children, and if we admit, as we are com- 
pelled to do, that, even after a century of work, much remains for it still to do, it is 
only a recognition of the fact that the Sunday-school is, after all, but a human organiza- 
tion, and lacking in the completeness and perfection which characterizes a divine 
institution. But year by year it is making good its deficiencies, and adapting itself 
more and more to the needs of the children committed to its care. 

The courses of lessons published by the Church of England Sunday-school 
Institute and other Church societies are all that can be desired to assist the teachers in 
their responsible work ; in many parishes normal classes are held to teach them how to 
teach ; preparation classes are part of the machinery of every well-organized parish ; 
and a vigorous effort is now being made to provide for a systematic visitation and 
inspection of Sunday-schools. All along the line there is energy, activity, and reality. 
Spurred on by the secularizing tendency of modern educational legislation, the Church 
of England is endeavouring by promoting the efficiency of her Sunday-schools to 
supply the want of that definite dogmatic religious teaching which is no longer 
permitted to be given in many of the day-schools of this country. The helpers in this 
work may not in all cases be highly-trained teachers, but their common motive for un- 
dertaking the work is the constraining love of Christ, and what is wanting in technical 
knowledge is made up for in enthusiasm, so that we cannot doubt that this great 
Sunday-school system inaugurated in such a humble spirit by Robert Raikes a century 
ago, is destined to do an even greater work in the future than it has accomplished in 
the past, and be an instrument in God’s hands for preserving our dear motherland from 
the indifferentism, the agnosticism, the scepticism, and atheism which has stained 
the national life and marred the prosperity of some other nations. 
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SNOW. 


By REV. HARRY JONES 





}HERE is no lady who changes her dress and wears so many different 
colours as Mother Nature. I am not thinking of the sky with its 
clothing of crimson and gold, worn for an hour when the “ star- 

| spangled” robe of night is put off, or before it is put on. I make 

no count of summer blues or winter greys, nor when I look from the 
sky to the earth do I stop to notice the manifold contrast between 
the solid ground and the ever-shifting sea. Nor do I point to the dif- 
ferent aspects of grass-clad zones, sandy deserts, and polar wastes. 




















I now rather take, say, a few acres in a commonplace English 
county furnished with no mountains or lakes, and on its woods and fields I see an ever- 
changing vesture of green, yellow, brown (in many shades) broadly or minutely em- 
broidered with every colour given by blossom and fruit. But I find perhaps the greatest 
change when these are all thrown off or hidden away and Nature suddenly appears in 
white. We seldom pause to ponder or even notice divers wholly new conditions of out- 
door life when the ground is covered with snow. As Emerson said about the shining of 
the stars, suppose it came once for one week in a hundred years, with what interest we 
should read of its last appearance, how eagerly we should look forward to its coming, how 
favoured we should think that generation in which it had appeared! Pause fora moment 
over the beauty and strangeness of this commonplace visitation. Then, in a day, the 
many-tinted earth not only becomes white, but so white that the accepted examples of 
whiteness lose their value, the wool of the whitest sheep becoming (in comparison with it) 
brown, and the feathers of the swan yellow. A white horse, which is so conspicuous a 
feature in the field, and looks so clean when led up to the door, reveals an amount of 
unsuspected dirtiness enough to bewilder the smartest groom, and the most carefully- 
bleached linen, if hung out to dry, immediately shames the laundress. Seen from 
a little distance, moreover, much colour loses its significance when surrounded with 
snow. The green branches of the fir, the brown leaves which still hang upon the oak 
and beech, the tiled or mossy roof of the cottage, the stained thatch of the stack, the 
hedges between the fields, the gates in the fence, all help to make the landscape simply 
black and white. Barring the blue of the sky and red of the setting sun, all colour is 
banished from the scene. The picture of a countryside, which showed a thousand 
tints before the flakes began to fall, might be faithfully drawn with pen and ink when 
Nature has once put on her robes of snow. 

But if this soft covering hides much life, and makes a stillness of its own, it 
presently reveals a surprising abundance of movement. The seemingly deserted fields 
are, On examination, found to be marked with imprints of claws, far larger than might 
have been expected from the foot of the lark, finch or fieldfare, and they are also streaked 
with tracks of those who, though not lions, ‘‘ seek their meat by night.” The silent- 
footed hare leaves testimony to her passage, unconscious of its significance to the 
sportsman and the poacher, but the naturalist notes with interest the distances she 
will travel in search of toothsome food. The scuttling rabbit too has small idea of 
the mark which it leaves in the world, though it does not make such long business 
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journeys as its cousin. Indeed, the daylight sometimes shows such a complicated 
crossing of furry footsteps outside the burrow as to suggest that there could only 
have been a private dance on the bankside the night before. Then, too, the vermin 
life of thick hedgerows proclaims itself and bears witness to the wisdom of the farmer 
who cleans out his ditches in the late autumn with what some might think a super- 
fluous expenditure of labour. But snow betrays the presence of the rat and his 
relations who have been left in the bankside, and who leave the mean footprints of 
their dark proceedings in its white tell-tale coverlet. To them indeed a deep and 
lasting fall sometimes brings unexpected gain, since hedge-birds then occasionally grow 
so feeble from want of food as to become easy prey. Poor little things! Their weak 
bills are no match for your frozen ground, even if they could reach through its thick 
covering. The trustful, or perhaps impudent, robin then finds many to share his 
confidence. At first they sit apart and make a pretence of putting on another coat by 
puffing themselves out ; but a clean patch sprinkled with crumbs soon shows how 
hunger will make them all birds of a feather. There is a small party now waiting at 
such an oasis with timid, sidelong glances at my window, and trying to get the better 
of the traditional dread which makes them give a wide berth to the owner of the 
garden in which they have been bred and fed. Have they been told that some men, 
or boys, might trap them in their distress, or perhaps even sweep the patch again 
with treacherous sparrow-shot while they were thankfully filling their poor little crops? 
How is it, moreover, that only some of our more fragile birds have the wit to spend 
their winters abroad? The conditions of their life would appear to be much the same. 
They build on the same or contiguous trees. They all, at one time or another, seem 
to like some kind of fruit and seed. Most have the same jerky flight which must 
make a journey to, say, the north of Africa, difficult to several of our summer visitants. 
Those who remain are occasionally frozen to death. I can suppose that, say, the 
flycatcher sees good reason to flit from a country when its warmth-loving insects 
disappear and the butterfly is safely packed away as a chrysalis, but why should the 
thrush stay with us all the year while his brother the redwing goes north, mostly to 
Denmark and Sweden, to breed, and comes to us only in the winter? The blackbird 
again, who would make nothing of a trip to Barbary, resolutely sticks to the same 
garden copse or hedgerows, though sometimes he is starved into a little bunch of 
feathers and bones. And when snow comes the arrangements of all are seriously 
disturbed. But though our most fragile migratory birds hop with others about the 
same lawn all the summer, not one family has ever advised a delicate neighbour to 
spend Christmas at Algiers, or said where it has been on coming buoyantly back in 
the spring. Here is the hungry little crowd on the patch under my window, while 
half its circle of acquaintances are far away, warm and full. They seemed to have 
had plenty to say to one another for months, there has been no quarrel, they have 
sung in the same concerts and brought their children up in the same garden, they 
have basked in the same sunshine, drunk of the same water, and feared the same cat ; 
nevertheless, though the air is free to all, and no passports are asked of any, they let 
half their friends depart and stay themselves, to run the chance of being bewildered 
with snow and killed with frost. The only home animals, excluding polar bears and 
reindeer, that seem at once to enjoy a snowfall are dogs. Cows and horses stand and 
look at it in silent perplexity, and I remember once nearly driving over a solitary hen 
lost in wonderment at what had turned the carriage-road white. There she stood with 
shoulders hunched up and eyes open, though their sense was so shut that I had to 
fray her away from the wheel. But the dog will circle gaily around his master, 
barking, snatching the fresh fallen snow up in his mouth, and altogether appreciating 
the new aspect of the world which it provides. 

Much might be said about the very great part that glacier-forming snow has played 
in the history of the world, when regions far south of Denmark were as Greenland, and 
no ancestor of Dr. Nansen lived to make his fleeting tracks upon their wide and silent 
plains. But I think of what may be called the relics of those days which have such 
unique fascination for the jaded city worker. He yearns to leave the law court, the 
office, and the library, for those parts of Europe that still retain heights that lie above 
the snow line. The néé of Switzerland, even the sight of it, has not merely its 
undefined charm for the August-heated tourist. It not only finds room for the 
unhoused Alpine Club, but gives a retrospective hint, however imperfect, of the white 
solitude that once reigned over the fields and cities of Europe. It is but a surviving 
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scrap of the mighty lid of ice that once shut down all signs of life in the earth on which 
it lay. Its little glacial tongues that are now thrust towards Oberland valleys and 
Norwegian fiords are the last to tell of those groanings with which rough mountains 
were scraped smooth and mighty furrows scooped out of the solid rock. But how 
many summer visitants, with their knapsacks and suits of tweed, think of the ancient 
days when the sun rose and set upon a boundless surface of snow from which there 
was no return to Geneva and Charing Cross. Now, they say, the line of snow- 
producing temperature which irregularly crosses America gives only twelve average 
days of fallin the year at Paris against one hundred and seventy at St. Petersburg, 
but from all quarters come summer crowds to see and traverse the last scraps and 
leavings of the awful unpeopled epoch during which the tent of the North Pole stretched 
itself over a frozen Europe, and the snow never ceased to fall. 

We may, however, still see some effect of the power of snow. It comes down 
with such innocent softness that we hardly realize its ability to rend branches off the 
strongest trees, stop all human intercourse by road or rail, and silence any message by 
the wire. It smothers the sheep of the farmer, imprisons the impatient traveller, 
countermands the march of armies, and dislocates the business of a nation. It can 
put a brake upon the train, and create a famine in the city. But against this 
may be set the good it does when it comes in moderation. Cold though it be, it lays 
a cloak of warmth upon the tender blade in the field, and keeps the frost from sucking 
its natural heat out of the soil. It has been found that while the mercury in the 
thermometer shows thirty-two degrees upon the surface of snow, it marks between forty 
and fifty upon that of the earth which it covers. However cold snow is such a sluggish 
conductor of heat that it preserves vegetation from that frost which makes the flake 
itself. And the good it does is not measured by the shelter which it thus gives to the 
produce of the soil. Indeed perhaps in its melting it confers its greatest benefits. 
Rain is precious, but it soon runs off the sloping field, and thus not merely often fails 
to irrigate but carries away with it that valuable uppermost layer which has been 
enriched and fertilized by the sun and air. And, worse than this, it sometimes washes 
off the manure which has been spread upon the field. But the slowly-melting snow 
soaks into the soil, taking down with it the natural and artificial helps to vegetation 
which the summer and the farmer have prepared against the coming crop. Snow is 
economized rain. This is true on a limited and a large scale. It is seen in what I 
have just said about the retention of the moisture on fields which might have been 
merely swept by water if it had come down in heavy showers, whereas their due 
moistening is effected by the slow melting of the snow. This moreover retains, and 
renders fully effective, whatever manure may have been laid upon them. Again, 
whereas rain runs off into the rivers which drain a country, melted snow percolates to 
the springs in the water-bearing strata which, without such a supply, would be in 
danger of exhaustion. We hear much about wasted rainfall, and reservoirs needed to 
retain it, and in fact the snow-flake is really a dammed-up rain drop which is kept till 
it is wanted, instead of being hurried out of the country. This is one way in which 
snow does good to man. It acts, however, on this same principle on a far larger 
scale, by providing huge stores of valuable moisture among mountains during the 
winter. These deposits of snow, when partially melted by the summer sun, supply 
rivers which would otherwise be injuriously shrunk in hot weather. Indeed, there are 
districts which would be sorely short of irrigation unless they were periodically flooded 
by the rivers which traverse them. And this flooding generally comes just at the time 
when it is most wanted, #.¢., after excessive heat which, so to speak, opens the valves 
of the great cisterns which have been charged during the winter in the high lands. 
We think of frozen meat and the like being brought from another hemisphere, and 
perhaps we fancy that this is something new in the economy of life, but in fact Nature 
has long stored up iced food for the hungry fields in the shape of mountain snow. The 
white peaks which the Alpine tourist sees are in fact the potential supplies of the hay 
and corn in the valleys. This might appear to be a somewhat needlessly forced 
arrangement since the same snow upon the level plain might seem to promise equal or 
better results ; but then it must be remembered that mountain peaks are, so to speak, 
to a certain extent, moisture-gatherers and bring more water to the fields below than 
would have reached them under other conditions. Moreover, the stream that comes 
down from above brings not only vivifying moisture, but some fertilizing matter which 
it has picked up by the way, and which it deposits where it comes to be of exceptional 
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use. This makes the soil of many valleys to be peculiarly rich and productive. It is 
well known that the sun and air do far more than mature the corn. They ripen also 
the ground. The plough turns up the soil not merely that seed may find an easier 
entrance into loosened earth, but that such earth as is only a few inches below the 
surface may be freshly exposed to the atmosphere and thus recover fresh power. Now 
when we consider that in a mountain-bordered valley crags are continually being 
disintegrated and sending down morsels to the fields from above, we see what snow 
does for the tiller of the soil. It is the snow that melts into the uppermost cracks of 
the crag which are thus ready to be split off and sent below when the moisture thus 
lodged has been swelled by the frost and made into a thousand wedges. 

In thinking about the manifold uses of snow | might add, that though it mars all 
intercommunication in some regions, in others it provides the sole means for travel 
and transportation of goods. In the old days when the North-west provinces of 
Canada were a great hunting-ground, and furs were stored up at widely separated 
centres of ‘‘ forts,” it was not till the winter sledge came into work that the lonely 
huntsmen could communicate with one another or their distant employers. The 
sledge is not merely an inevitable substitute for the waggon but a vehicle capable of 
doing what the waggon cannot perform. Indeed in some countries much material can- 
not be moved till the snow comes. It is thus a carrier, and on a very large scale, as 
well as a fertilizer. Of course rivers faciliate intercommunication incalculably, but to 
refer to the old days of North-west Canada again, the mail there could not well 
start till the water in the rivers was frozen. Then the Indian postman set off with his 
bags of letters and the chief correspondence of the Hudson’s Bay Company was 
successfully carried on. The snow-powdered flat surface of the streams made a road- 
way that gave a grip to the feet of the dogs and excellent sliding ground for the 
runners of the sledge. It is in the winter, too, that lumbering logs are dragged out 
of the woods over the slippery snow towards the river that shall at last float them 
down to the saw mill. Indeed as we look at what is done for man by snow we shall 
not forget to think of it as a carrier which enables the heaviest loads to be slipped 
towards their destination and the lightest traffic to be conducted with speed. 

I have no doubt that much more might be said about the manifold utility of snow. 
It is prized, however, by many for far more than its severe usefulness. It provides 
entertainment. Is not sleighing a prime pastime in Russia, the United States, and 
the Dominion? What a leading part does the Toboggan fill in winter among the 
dwellers in those lands! What exceptionally impetuous and yet carefully prepared 
moments of enjoyment does it not afford, enabling the quietest and most correct to 
enjoy the fastest pleasure of life! Then, too, the snow-shoe clubs, or whatever they are 
called, indicate another feature of the recreation which is eagerly relished by those 
who consider themselves fortunate in being supplied with a sufficient fall of snow. 
With snow-shoes the sportsman can better follow some kinds of game, while those who 
are not thus bent may, and do, simply slide and travel about for the mere pleasure 
of sliding ; not on ice but snow. 

And, to look nearer home, how immediately the first fall is pounced upon by ten 
thousand boys asa rare and special vehicle of that pure delight which is felt in snow- 
balling. And the beauty of it is that this same material makes the rampart as well as 
the ammunition, 7.¢., if the ‘‘ fall” be enough to build a wall or fort as well as arm 
the garrison. Indeed I believe an ordinary honest boy would at once give ‘‘ snow- 
balling ” as the one supreme, distinguishable excellence associated with snow. For this 
perhaps he chiefly values its descent, although it may be admitted that the making of 
snow men comes second in his estimation of its worth, or usefulness. For primitive 
modelling is dear to many children. But the material is limited when it is wax, or 
hard (as wood), requiring patience to be shaped, or (being clay) so heavy (not to say 
dirty, which makes it repulsive to a boy) as to preclude the creation of none but 
statuettes. Moreover, under some of these conditions it involves the making of a 
mess within doors as well as of a model, and thus provoking remonstrance on the 
part of unappreciative seniors. Again, as with wax or sufficiently plastic and cohesive 
earth, the material is not always easy to be had. But when snow comes all the 
difficulties attached to the business are seen to vanish. There is abundant stuff with 
which to work. It is provided out of doors. It is clean, light, tenacious and white 
as Parian marble. The scale too, on which the artist can realize his desires is 
enlarged. And when all is done, and the approbation of an admiring domestic 
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world has been enjoyed by the talented designer, there is no fear of any disappointing 
change in general opinion. The favourable sentence has no opportunity of being 
reversed. The first gratifying impression is sure to survive, since the statue itself 
disappears before damaging second thoughts have time to arise. The triumphant 
realization of desire is reached, and its memory is for ever fresh and unimpaired. 
There is no fear lest the once successful result should be put aside as an attempt which 
cruel time pronounces to be unsuccessful, however well intentioned. It is not 
reckoned as merely indicative of undeveloped genius, since the deliberate critic is 
disarmed by the disappearance of what its talented possessor had produced. The 
figure grows rapidly under the artist’s hands. A pipe is put into its mouth (I do not 
know why this cold statuary should be always associated with fire and smoke), and the 
verdict of a discerning public is no sooner challenged than it is given with approval. 
And, as I have said, its reversal is prohibited by the nature of the conditions under 
which it has been obtained. Even the dissolution of the realized dream is not without 
its recommendations, for the artist sees his conception melt with interest in its 
departure. He watches with new enjoyment to see which limb or feature will next 
drop off or become obliterated. Among the uses of snow we must not reckon as 
least the parenthetical pleasure it gives to thousands of boys. 

I have said nothing of its ‘‘ beauty,” though this is the first light in which its very 
name suggests itself to many. The purity of its whiteness, not only provides the 
best known illustrations of innocence and perfect pardon, but is itself unique, as seen 
on the widest plain or in the smallest flake. What, in its way, can be more beautiful 
than its deposition on the branches of trees, and where can we find more grace than 
in the curves of a meadow drift, or the cornice which fringes some Alpine edge ? 
Perhaps, however, its manifold and delicate beauty has been most appreciated in the 
crystals which go to make up a single flake. Their shapes are hardly less numerous 
than the gently-descending spots of white which fill the air when it falls. Those 
concerned in such investigations tell us that no less than a thousand differently shaped 
crystals have been already distinguished in snow. Each is perfectly symmetrical. 
Not one irregularly formed particle can be found among the countless items which are 
launched from above and come to us in a common fall of snow. Their delicate 
fabrics may presently be broken, but as they are sent forth each is complete in struc- 
ture, and yet it would, I believe, be true to say that no two are precisely alike. 
Leaves, feathers, down, and endless minute forms of fitness delight those who peer 
into the crevices of creation, but there is a permanence in their use which does not 
appear in snow. The transitory nature of the crystals which help to form a single 
flake is perhaps the most significant witness to the generous beauty expended on what 
is called the world of insignificance. 

In its power, its minuteness and width of beauty, in its influence in the world of 
men, on its past effects, and present often unappreciated usefulness, as well as in its 
dissimilarity to much that is common, there are few things which could well interest a 
thoughtful observer more than such an ordinary winter visitant as snow. 
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REEK TRAVEL IS IN A TRAN- 
SITION STATE, AND IS FAST 
LOSING THE PLEASANT PRIMI- 
TIVE MODES OF RIDING ACROSS 
a roadless land, or driving over tracks 
that may not be termed roads. The 
days of the dragoman are fast being 
numbered, and ere long, alas! that it 
must be said, but too probably circular 

railway tours will be established to all the principal points of 

interest in Greece. 

But not yet. There is still the charm of wild rough life. 
Mule-riding, and rough roadless driving, and life amidst a peasantry 
untouched by city taint, must still be enjoyed by those who would 
see Greece as she is ; and although the rail now runs from Corinth 
to Nauplia, yet those who adopt this as their means of transit 
to Mykenz and Tiryns lose half, nay, three-fourths, of the charm 
of a visit to these buried cities of a mythic past. 

There is a pleasant compromise obtainable to those starting 
from Athens upon this journey, between riding or driving the 
entire distance, or wholly sacrificing the road and going by rail 
a compromise that gives additional pleasure to the visit, and the 
preparatory rest of a glorious voyage amidst the isle-set 4Z2gean 
Sea. 

A cool fresh air was blowing in from Salamis ere the sun 

had yet climbed above Hymettus, to glint the Par- 

a a thenon, as we drove 
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from Athens along the Pirzus road to embark for Nauplia. The quay wall at 
the port was lined with pirogue-like boats of many a colour, and all draped with rugs 
and carpets of richly-blended hues. Into one of these we passed, to be pulled out to 
the little steamer that was already packed with human beings bent upon keeping 
Eastertide in their own homes. We soon steamed away out past the two little 
lighthouses and the tongue of land known as the site of the tomb of Themistocles. 
As we open up the little rocky isle off Salamis, half-a-dozen white-sailed boats are 
gently sailing into where the Persian boats lay when their king, awaiting on his rocky 
seat above them, their triumph, watched their defeat. We could well see as we sailed 
on the bit of a circle of rock from whence the whole strait could be seen; and: very 
lovely now did it look just lit by the morning sun—the rippling blue sea and tiny 
wavelets, the distant hills in soft blue mist, and the nearer heights of that delicate 
grey, flecked by dark cloud-shadows. 

We were soon nearing the island of A2gina, and looking out sharply for a glimpse 
of the famous temple of Athena, whose columns yet cap the heights beyond the town. 






































But our search for the pillared height was broken by a darting group of dolphins 
that were playing and leaping ahead of us, and we were glad for a little while to watch 
their gambols as their green and white bodies darted and rose and fell in the clear blue 
waters—waters from which one would not be surprised to see arise fair nereids or an 
aphrodite, for its crystal depths seemed a fitting home for beings of tenderness and 
love. The idea of Venus arising from the ocean is hardly to be grasped in northern 
seas, or in the deep purple, black lines of mid-ocean ; but amid these Greek islands 
such a vision would seem but in harmony with the voluptuous nature of sea and isle 
and heaven. Here, as we neared A®gina, the reddish-brown rocky isles are seen 
floating in an emerald and purple-blue sea, that fringes them with strange colour, 
and then stretches away into the deepest blue. Away to the right were the snow-clad 
hills glowing pink in the sunlight. 

As we sailed round the rocky yellow point of 4gina, with its little white lighthouse 
that the sun tinges with a pinkish hue, the whole broken-up steep shores of the 
Peloponnesus lay upon our right, and the straight channel ahead of us, excessively 
blue, is dotted with a swaying white lateen sail or two. We had caught ere reaching this 
point a glimpse of the pillars of Athena’s temple, cleaving sharply the clear blue 
of the sky, and now we were watching the boats from the port pitch and leap in the sea, 
now a delicate green. The little town, so famous and powerful some 2,500 years ago, 
lay on the brown hill-side ; the houses, white and square, and some yellow, hardly 
distinguishable from the yellow soil. A green circle of sloping heights now bright 
with spring foliage rose above them up to the rocky caps and peaks of varied shapes. 
We lay off the island long enough to watch the almost fierce activity of its boatmen, 
and to let our thoughts wander back into the days when A®%gina was a power in the 
East, and her merchants traded far and wide; and the day of Salamis might have 
ended otherwise but for the bravery of her children. So crowded were the associations 
that swarmed into the mind that until now we had scarcely noticed the modern Greeks 
who so thickly swarmed on the deck of our steamer ; but as we sailed away from this 
island we looked down from the bridge upon the strange and varied groups around us. 
The whole deck was occupied by people of every grade and most varied costume Just 
beneath the bridge were crowded together a quantity of sheep, with long, merino-like 
hair ; and looking after them was a shepherd or two in white petticoats and great 
hooded goat-skin coat. Other Greeks were seated about, wearing handkerchiefs 
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upon their heads, and vests and sashes of rival 
colours. One in white shirt-sleeves and spotless 
petticoats, wore a bright cardinal red sash, a vest 
that was dark grey in front, with blue pattern 
velvet, and the shoulder straps bound with yellow 
braiding. Another vest was of crimson velvet 
embroidered with yellow braiding. The women 
lay back upon the seats, their. faces swathed in 
their coloured head-dresses, and many with the 
lower part of their face covered. One sailor 
perched upon the bulwarks formed a picturesque 
figure, with dark-red, half-fez, half-Scotch cap, a 
dark-blue shirt bound round the waist with a sea- 
green scarf, and bluish trousers. The shepherd had 
gone to sleep after attending to his sheep, and 
now lay back against some boxes, his. great goat- 
skin coat wrapped round him and the peaked hood 
brought over his face. A dark-coloured vest came 
between this and the ample folds of his petticoats, 
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we are wending amid the swamps of Lerna ; and 
modern writers strive to prove that this labour | 
was the useful work of draining the swamps and § 
making them fruitful instead of death-dealing ; and § 


surely the aid of the firebrands 
suggestive of such a work. 


When we again ascended the bridge, a point of ff 
advantage luckily retained for us, as we shortly 
proved, we found we were between Hydra and the 
mainland, and just running up to the little white 
town that was lying between the grey and black 
rocks; a few trees round it, or rather amidst it, 


between the houses, but all around 


and hot. Ahead of us the blue sea was land- 
locked by dotted rocky isles and rising sloping 
grey headlands, and far ahead beyond these are 





and around his Zee 


waist was a 
dark-red leather belt of numerous pockets ; one 
great knife he held in his hand whilst he slept, 
ready for any emergency; hjs lower limbs were 
bound round with semi-white, tight gaiters, and 
his feet were shod with the once bright red leather 
shoes, and coloured rosettes, now much faded. 

It was amid this group that we lunched, we 
heathen, amid the fasting Greeks, who looked on 
in silent wonderment at such a group in such a spot, 
only awaking to excitement and interest when a cer- 
tain doctor of the party, who was a good amateur 
photographer, prepared to focus the table and the 
surrounding crowd ; and few stranger photographs 
have ever been taken than this upon the Sefnos 
steamer just as we were running up to the rugged 
island of Hydra—a name that at once brings up the 
second labour of Hercules to the mind ; but it was 
not here that the Hydra was slain, but at Nyli, not 
far from Ar- — 
gos, whither 





of Iolaos is %& 





dry, and arid, 


the misty blue hills, vague yet defined, one little S : vf Nl i 


tiny pyramid of pink now overtopping all. As 





we came nearer, the town (which we could now Dr tal A hs 


see was of some size) went up the ravine, the 
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houses all white, but 
scored with many win- 
dows, and soon we saw, 
what had been quite hid- 
den, the horseshoe-like 
harbour, all filled with 
shipping. A secure, snug, 
safe place, and a lovely 
bay with the houses 
creeping down on each side to the blue water’s edge. An embattled wall ran round 
the town, and three or four martello-like towers were still standing and aided the 
wall-defence that crept up to the overhanging peaks above. 

Our captain was a Hydriot, and so also was a lad of the ship’ s company who 
stood near us, and as we sailed away from the island the captain’s family were at a 
window to greet him, and the lad borrowed our glasses to see his friends, who were 
waving to him from a balcony. The island is inhabited largely by Albanians, a 
population that seems to be the flower of Greece for daring and hardihood, either on 
the mountain-side or upon 
the sea. Their goat-like Fé 
surety and activity upon 
their mountains, and their 
cat-like activity and 
daring upon their boats 
and sailing ships, make 
them a formidable foe 
in border warfare, as they 
amply proved in the war of 
freedom. As to their fierceness we had an example of that ere the day was over. The fact 
that their island was never occupied by the Turks is a standing proof of their bravery. 

As we left Hydra, our outward path seemed blocked by curious rocky isles, 
with contorted irregular strata, covered on the south side by the grotesque form of the 
prickly pear. Peaked islets and bold bluffs formed a series of lava-locked bays, most 
blue and most beautiful ; and far away, up one of these bays, we saw the sun lighting 

up two boats’ sails, of just the hues A2geus 
Guanes watched for; yearning.for the one and 
dreading to catch sight of the other when 
awaiting the return of his son Theseus. The 
intense contrast of the two sails, the one 
a dark blackish red, the other glittering 
white, both some miles away from us, was 
very striking, and told how from afar in 
this clear atmosphere the difference could 
be noted. 

The great bold bluff ahead of us we 
found to be the island of Dhokos, and 
beyond this again we now sighted Spetsa. 
As we pass under the steep, precipitous, 
grey and reddish-brown cliffs of Dhokos, 
the sea is most strangely beautiful. The 
rock-brown, reflected in the sea upon which 
the sunlight is shining, forms a lovely, 
glittering, blue and amber sea : an effect of 
light that was extremely lovely. But our 
attention was reluctantly withdrawn from 
this wondrous effect, to watch two large 
sailors’ fishing boats, that were just ahead 
and lying in our track. They each con- 
tained about eight men and seemed await- 
ing us, but we steamed on at full speed 
regardless of them ; but as we neared them, 
the. starboard boat, which was closest to 
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us, deftly hitched on as we sped onwards. In spite of the leap and rush of the boats, 
the fishermen, shoeless and hatless, like cats leapt and clung to our bulwarks, and 
scrambled on board. Through the passengers they rushed as madmen; for by this 
time the boat on the port-side was alongside and was repeating this manoeuvre ; and 
the fishermen in her were clambering up the side, as the starboard men met them, 
seized them by the throats, hair, limbs, anything that was catch-holdable ; but the 
port-side men swarmed on board, and then ensued a desperate struggle in which at 
least one knife was drawn, but snatched away by the defender and flung into the boat, 
where it was left sticking in a plank instead of in a man’s side. All amidst the 
passengers, who were hustled, and rushed here and there, the combatants fought on ; 
some being nearly throttled, others losing a good deal of hair. After about six or 
seven minutes fighting and 
shouting, some agreement 
seemed suddenly to arise, 
or the steamer slowing 
for the island stayed the 
battle ; for the scrimmage 
ceased, and into the hands 
of the fighters were trusted 
the passengers who had 
to land at Spetsa. We 
doubted for some time what would come of this battle, it seemed so in earnest, and it 
proved how sixteen men armed in open boats could seize upon such a steamer as ours, 
even going ahead full speed; and the catlike swiftness and agility of the men was 
decidedly astounding. 

Close to Spetsa is the very strange island of Trekeri, lying a little way out eastward 
and. seaward ; it is like an enlarged example of the twin fortress of the Trosky in 
Bohemia ; two great hills at each end of the island connected with a high-level platform- 
like strip of land. To balance these heights on the right or mainland side is the bold 
headland of Cape Aimilianos, and ahead is Spetsa, the whole forming a perfect picture 
of form and wondrous colour. The town of Spetsa is like Hydra as regards the houses, 
but not so lovely in situation. It straggles down the hillside to a low point, off which 
lie a ship or two ; a round tower ; a tiny group of dark cypresses end the island shore, 
and as we brought up, a cannon fired from the fort seemed to keep up the suggestion 
that we were entering an 
enemy’s land. But our 
fighting boatmen were 
calm enough now, in- 
tent only upon securing 
drachme or lepte from 
their passengers, and the 
few minutes’ wait off the 
island gave us the oppor- 
tunity of a chat with the 
captain over the fight. It was simply as to who should secure the shore-going 
passengers we were told. ‘‘ But why do you allow it?” we asked. ‘‘I do not 
allow it,” replied the captain, ‘‘ but they always do it. The port captain has been 
complained to frequently, but he takes no steps, and allows them to do as they like ; 
and so I cannot prevent it.” We also heard from the captain of the peculiarity of the 
climate of Spetsa, that it is never warm owing to its situation just at the entrance to 
the Gulf of Argos. The south wind is a pure sea wind and therefore cool, and the 
east wind blows down in a mistral from the Gulf, ever cooling the atmosphere. 

The view aft as we left Spetsa, of Cape Aimilianos standing out boldly into the 
brilliant sea, was very grand, and we seemed now to be steering dead on for the near 
shore; but we suddenly turned sharply to the right into what appeared to be an 
uninhabited bay ; but a white house or two peeps up, and then another little bay opens 
on the left, and we find we are steering into Port Kheli. At first this is entirely hid, 
and at its mouth are some peculiar, little water-worn rocks—a thing little seen in Greece, 
where the force of the water is not as around our own shores, and mighty sea sculpture of 
isolated rock and cavern is very rare. But as we round these fretted rocks we see 
what before, though close to us, had been entirely hid, the tiny safe land-locked port ; 
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about a dozen or two houses and a dozen ships form the homes of its dwellers ; but 
a more picturesque little spot, or one so snugly hid, it would be hard to find. 

From this port we again retraced our way, skirting closely the island of Spetsa with 
its low yellow rock shores, and then steamed across the mouth of the Gulf forLeonhidi. 
The sea smooth and glazed as a mighty mirror. The mountains as we near Leonhidi are 
very grand, rising tier above tier; all soft in outline, and yet ridged and running down 
to the coast in green waves. As we enter the opening of the little bay the scene is 
very striking. Some thousand feet up the mountains is a small town perched upon 
a cliff ledge ; and further up inland is a castle-like rock topped by three towers that 
are now windmills. The town itself lies up this valley hid in richest vegetation ; but 
a little group of houses on the spit of land in the bay forms a little port, and on the 
rocks to our left is perched another village on the mountain slope. The little rock 
that formed a rough boat landing-stage, was crowded with an interesting group of 
friends waiting for our boat’s arrival. Men and boys in picturesque dresses, and just 
behind groups of mules, and women in brilliant costume. The shouting and cries as 
we drew near were tremendous. The pretty boats of light pea-green crowded 
around us; the men and lads in them, of swarthy faces and black piercing eyes, in 
white and blue linen shirts. Many of our passengers were children going home from 
school for Easter, and the groups of women and mules were friends come down from 
the mountains to receive them. And truly the scene was a lovely and strange one. 
Over all this hubbub and excitement towered the great hills, their lower rocks scored 
with rich red veins and grey cliffs. The sea, where not in shadows, was now a deep 
indigo, but where broken up by the light boats, of a lovely light hue. The vegeta- 
tion in this lovely valley is richly luxuriant. No less than 400 gardens are here, and the 
cultivation, especially of oranges and pears, is carried to great perfection. Leonhidi 
pears are famous. Stretching up the valley were these rich gardens, and the houses 
were hid in the blossoming and fruit-bearing trees. The people of this district are a 
separate race—speak a separate dialect, ‘‘ Tzakmen ”—descendants of the Pelasgic 
race, according to some authorities, and if so, descendants of the builders of Mykene, 
and speaking the tongue, probably from their isolated position, fairly much as then 
spoken ; for as one sees, even where many races have mixed with the inhabitants, the 
same utensils and tools, and exactly the same ovens and bakers’ shops as are proved 
to have been in use some 2,000 years ago, so it is not improbable that here, where a 
race has kept closely to itself, the: same speech has held its sway for some 4000 years. 

But our minds were brought back to present life by our boat swinging round and 
heading up the Gulf, leaving behind us the great rocks that come down from the 
high tableland above Leonhidi, like to some great monster roots of a gigantic tree, 
that were running down into the sea all green and moss-grown with time ; for the 
hills were clad with verdure. 

Onward now we went up the Argolian Gulf, the shore steep, scarped, and 
indented ; little villages perched upon the platforms and spurs of the mountains ; 
the sloping hills running down, very varied in form and colour, and some points very 
effective when two or three windmills cap a peak; the round towers of light yellow 
and dull red roofs ; the sails now furled, and the slight framework invisible in the still 
evening light. As the sun sinks behind the hills, the deep blue gulf becomes a shield 
of silver-grey, and far away stands out into this, the now ruddy cliffs of Spetsa and 
the grey hills of Dhokos. The horizon is bounded by a deep dark blue line and the 
delicate evening yellow light of the sky above. A soft purple haze swathes the near 
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hills on the left, that now hide the yellow light of the sinking sun. The men in the 
fore part of the ship now clustered together, and sang low strange songs in a peculiar 
drone-like harmony. The songs only varied, and rose and fell, some four or five notes ; 
the last notes were held on until they sounded much as the drone of distant bag- 
pipes. But just as we were entering the last little port before steaming on for Nauplia 
we were summoned aft again to a dinner the dragoman had prepared that somewhat 
astonished us, and made us feel ashamed to be feasting amidst all the fasting Greeks 
around us. The study of wonderment, or nonchalance and increasing contempt, upon 
the faces around was full of interest, but made one feel the more uneasy to be par- 
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taking of the feast. The offer of some fruit to the children around seemed to put us 
in a somewhat less heathenish light with the parents, for this the little ones might eat. 

Night fell as we were at dinner, and when we again ascended the bridge it was to 
see the dim soft hills lit but by the rounded star globes, that cast silvery waves upon the 
waters; and onward in the night we went, awakening the hill echoes by glees and 
songs of various nationalities, or listening to the low, chant-like songs of the Greeks 
beneath us, until we neared the shore at Nauplia. Along the coast were burning here 
and there flaming torches and fires, where fishermen were luring the cuttle-fish. A 
rocket rushed up as we lay to off Nauplia, and we were soon surrounded by boatmen 
all shouting and gesticulating, but hardly so fierce in their demonstrations as the 
Spetsa men; and ere long we were safely housed in some fairly clean rooms at the 
Hotel des Etrangers of Nauplia. 

In the morning we were awakened at 4.30 by the bugle call ; some of us had been 
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kept awake all night by the watchmen passing round every hour and crying out in 
musical tones, ‘* Sentry, be awake.” 

The square outside the hotel is a picturesque spot; a line of graceful aromatic 
pepper trees gives a grateful shade to the east side, and some plane trees and a rich 
blue creeper flower add beauty to the scene. The domed mosque-like church with its little 
square tower is on one side of it, and above the old embattled fort led up to by the 
green terraced and brown walls. At the corner of the square is a little coffee-house 
with overhanging eaves, and one or two very weak and tiny trees that seem struggling 
to grow in the hot arid air. 

From the quay the view is most lovely. Away over the blue gulf rises the wide 
line of hills, all lit by the early yellow sunlight ; their dark yet airy caps topped by a 
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distant pure snow peak. In the centre of the gulf, that in full sunlight is of blue 
turquoise and in shadow /apis /azu/i like colour, rises the picturesque little rock isle of 
Burzi, or Burchi, as it is pronounced. 

We did not attempt to climb to either the fort of Itsch Kale or Palamidhi ; the 
latter named after Palamedes, who was the son of Nauplios, who was the son of 
Poseidon ; but before the sun gained fuller power mounted our carriages and 
drove away for our first halting-place, Tiryns. Here before us we had evidence 
to what an extent had reached this palace, or fortress. There was the watch- 
tower and outlook for watchman and warrior ; whilst here were the home-rooms with 
hearth and altar, and simplest yet strangest of all, because it seemed so thoroughly 
to carry us back into pre-Homeric life, the very bath-room and mighty single-stone floor 
upon which the feet of Homer’s heroes stood as they bathed and anointed themselves. 
There were yet traces of colour upon the fragments of walls that still stood; the 
passages and doorways to the very numerous rooms could be wandered amidst, 
whilst the mind almost refused to believe that here was the home, the birthplace, 
of Hercules, that to the shelter of these mighty walls came Bellerophon, and here 























it was that he in whom the Immortals had bestowed beauty and strength inspired 
the love of Queen Anteia. Of the actual founding of Tiryns, Dr. Schliemann 
quotes Strabo, who speaks of its fortification (not foundation) by Protios. He em- 
ployed the Cyclops, seven in number, who came from Lybia, and perhaps the caves 
about Nauplia, and so the work is called Cyclopean after them. As to the date 
of the destruction of this stronghold, Prof. Mahaffy and Dr. Schliemann both date 
it far back into the time of the Doric migration; that is, about 1,110 years before 
Christ, and not, as hitherto has been stated, after the Persian war, about 468 B.c. 

The care with which the excavations have been carried on in and around these 
ruins is strangely illustrated by the fact that in the bath-room, in its place where it 
had actually been used, was found a portion of an earthenware tub made of thick 
terra-cotta ; and here let Dr. Dorpfeld, Schliemann’s co-worker, speak of its discovery. 
‘* Its form agreed pretty nearly with that of our bathing-tubs. It was furnished with a 
thick upper rim, and with strong handles on the sides, and it was painted within with 
spiral ornament.” In fact it was one of the ‘‘ well polished bathing-tubs often 
mentioned by Homer.”” And yet if the argument be good, and that Tiryns was de- 
stroyed at the date mentioned, this bathing-tub musf have lain there for some 3,000 
years, so carefully does the earth preserve records of the past for the patient worker 
who carefully knows how to set about discovering them. 

The dimensions of the blocks of stones used in this fortress have often been written 
about ; but yet their great size, many nine feet long, strikes one with wonder ; and 
the perfectness and evenness with which they are piled and built one above the other 
is very remarkable. 

At the east corner is a grand piece of this Cyclopean work—a great tower, led down 
to by a well-built avenue, the blocks employed being five feet long by eight feet 
high. At the entrance to this walled avenue stood the square pillars for the door- 
ways, the holes in the pillars still sharply cut. 

As we passed up through the narrow straggling roads of Argos, we saw the women 
in their eastern costume drawing water at the wells ; a fair mountain stream was still 
coming down from the mountain side. But we soon left the little town behind us, and 
went out into the hot, ‘‘ thirsty’ indeed, plain, where the sun poured down in fiercest 
intensity. Onward we galloped, over a track that could not be called a road—down 
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into brook-beds with a rush, and then with a scramble up the opposite side. Ofttimes 
it seemed the springs must go, so violent and sudden were the jerks and rushes. At 
one point where some workers were busy upon the harvest we went with a rush down 
into a wider torrent bed; a bridge had been here, but the winter floods had long ago 
swept it away. Our vehicles survived even this without coming to grief, and we thus 
once more had crossed the Inachos. We seemed to be near the opposite mountains, 
but for more than an hour this rough rush and scramble lasted, and an attempt to write 
a note in a note-book made but straggling strokes from top to bottom of a page. But 
at length, without turning aside for the remnants of ruins of the Hereum, we ascended 
the slope and drew up at a farmhouse in Charvati—a word said to be from the Arabic, 
and meaning ruins. Here we halted, and with a Greek and our dragoman as guides, 
started off on foot for the climax to our day’s interest—Mykene. 

Across the fields, over a dry, stony way we went, the sun pouring down with such 
fierceness that even the spot of high interest ahead of us scarcely seemed to offer re- 
payment for this_hot: walk ; but not long did it last before we passed around the low 
spur of a stony hill, and suddenly turned between two mighty walls of grand and 
massive masonry. The sight of this splendid work, which but a moment before seemed 
to be naught but a waste, stony wilderness, was startling. 

Up between this wide avenue (or, as Dr. Schliemann terms it, dromos, or ‘‘ approach 
to”) we passed, lingering and looking with wonder at the perfectness of the building, 
up to the great doorway that formed the entrance to the treasure-house of Atreus. 
This avenue is literally a great cut into the hillside, and the great walls keep the hill 
from filling up the entrance. The mighty block over the doorway that stretches from 
side to side of the avenue is astounding in its dimensions ; its actual measure is twenty- 
nine feet long by seventeen feet broad, and nearly four feet in thickness. The labour 
to place this block in position, over a doorway some eighteen feet in height, can only 
be marvelled at. Clinging to the stone in the avenue and about the doorway was a 
lovely rich creeper, with a large bell-like flower of a purple blue, that added great 
beauty to the rich brown stone. The interior of this vast treasure-house is best 
described as a great dome of conical or beehive shape. A fire of brushwood was lit to 
show us the walls and formation of the vault, and we saw the little inner dome that is 
scooped out of the rock and appears not finished, but the doorway is well finished ; 
and here, as at the mighty entrance to the main dome, a triangular space has been left 
over the doorway, and the massive blocks of masonry above it form a triangle, thus 
throwing the weight above upon the solid masonry at the side, and not upon the single 
block that caps the doorway. A hole has been broken into the top of the greater 
beehive, and through this now the sun formed a great light yellow beam, that, with the 
red blaze of the flames, formed a weird effect among the figures that were moving 
or resting within the dark vault of past ages. 

The interior of this great beehive was formerly cased with bronzed plates, and the 
nails which held these plates have been found, and their marks are visible in the stones, 
thus making it, like the chamber that was built for David, ‘‘the hall covered with the 
brazen plates.” 
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From the cool darkness we came out again into the blazing, dazzling sun, and went 
round over the fields towards the citadel of Mykenz. At one point, when we 
seemed we must be near it, for there was but a stony hill ahead of us and no outlet, 
we had to descend into a dip and climb up again a rounded summit. The heat 
made us grumble at this, but afterwards, upon reading Dr. Schliemann’s work once 
more, we found that this very hillock, that added to our fatigue in the heat, is pro- 
bably another treasure-house, and perchance a virgin one, yet unspoiled by 
mortal hand. But we passed unwittingly over this mound, and soon reached another 
stone avenue, leading down to a lesser treasure-house, but almost an exact fac- 
simile of the greater one, with the same excellent walling, and a great stone over 
the doorway, surmounted by the same triangular aperture. The careful way in 
which these triangular or sharp-pointed 
arches are formed (as at Tiryns, only 
with more finished work) by the stones 
gradually overlapping each other until a 
point is reached, is very interesting. 

We did not stay long within this 
treasury, that has been named the Treasury 
of Clytemnestra, but went on up the 
steep and acute slope until we stood in 
the cool shade under the mighty Cyclopean 
blocks that flank the approach to the 
Lions’ Gate. 

Here we could quietly sit in welcome 
shadow, and look up at the two figures 
that have made the name of the Lions’ 
Gate at Mykenz world-known. Their 
two lithe forms are carved out upon the 
triangular stone that fills the pointed 
space above the massive stone lintel of 
the gateway. Their hinder legs are low 
down upon the top of the lintel, and their 
fore paws resting upon a built pedestal or 
altar, upon which stands a narrow pillar 
that divides them. Their heads are gone ; 
but Dr. Schliemann is of opinion that 
these were not of stone, but of bronze and 
gilded, placed so as to protrude and face 
the entrance. ‘‘ The straight cuts and 
borings in the necks of the animals can 
leave no doubt as to this fact,” he says. 
The capital of the pillar is worked with an 
ornamentation not met with elsewhere in 
Greece, and much conjecture has been 
ventured upon the meaning of this pillar ; but Schliemann concludes that it is a shrine 
of Apollo, and confirms his opinion by a reference to the Electra of Sophocles. 

It was upon this spot that Orestes and his sister halted ere they entered the palace 
to avenge their father upon their lustful mother. Here in this narrow stone avenue, 
where the natural rock forms the base upon which on the left-hand side is built up the 
mighty Cyclopean wall, they stood, pondering on their mother’s shame ; and when 
Orestes is pressed to enter quickly, for ‘‘ now Clytemnestra sits alone,” Orestes halts 
still to adore ‘‘the shrines of all the ancestral gods who guard these gates,” and 
his sister Electra in supplicating voice cries out, ‘‘O King Apollo, hear them 
graciously.” 
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“Be thou the gracious helper of our plans, 
And show to all men how the gods bestow 
Their due rewards on all impiety.” 


As we passed onward and within the gate, all the old life of these oft-fancied 
mythic days seemed breathing around us ; and we halted at the gateway to look back 
upon the natural scene that opened out from this narrow, wall-enclosed space. The 
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lovely uprising hills shut in the view, alter- 
nating with bright patches of harvest 
colour and grey stony tracts of barren hill- 
side; clusters of trees were here and 
there, and far to the east rose a mountain, 
blue in the distance, whilst in the centre 
far away rose a glorious glittering snow- 
peak. Strange that this striking view 
should be left without mention by all the 
authors who wrote of the scenes enacted 
here, and some of whom, from their de- 
scriptions of town and meeting-place, seem 
to have visited the spot. 

We turned now from it, and entered 
beneath the gate, looking down for the 
chariot-wheel ruts that we found not, for, 
as Dr. Schliemann aptly points out, the 
ascent is too steep for chariots, and pro- 
bably here, as in the higher mountain 
strongholds of medizval times, pack horses 
and mules, and not chariots, were used for 
these upper citadels and palaces. Besides, it is only since Dr. Schliemann cleared 
the gateway that the true roadway has been laid bare. 

Just within the gate on the left-hand side is a little hole—room it can hardly be 
called—which has evidently been a porter’s or watchman’s rest. He could not stand 
up or scarcely stretch himself within it, but it is a sheltering spot from torrent or 
tempest. - The marks in the gateway for the bolts are still sharply distinct, and help 
to bring the daily life back to one. Passing onward from the gateway amid lines of 
walls and ruins, on the left rises the natural hill and an immense mass of giant walling, 
and beneath this runs round a circle of upright stones, and within this circle, destroying 
its level centre, are great excavations of considerable depth. 

Around the circle the two parallel rows of upright slabs form a narrow avenue, 
around which a man may walk—there is hardly room for two abreast—and be hid from 
the circle within. Grooves are cut in these upright slabs, and it is soon apparent that 
something has been laid crosswise upon them, and from one or two cross slabs that 
are yet in position it is clear that the whole circle of double stones formed with these 
slabs a great stone bench around this agora or meeting-place. 

How strange it was to sit here in the intense stillness, with, as at Tiryns, but the 
hum of insects and chirp of birds, under the shadow of the mighty Cyclopean wall 
that at midday gave shade to the assembly ; to feel the soft warm winds gently 
breathing and sighing around one, even in their warmth cooling, after the sun’s great 
heat, and to dream for a while of who had peopled this scene in past ages—of 
Agamemnon, ‘‘ King of men”; of his wife holding her sway though betraying her 
husband in his absence ! 

Here just in front of us must have stood Orestes when he returned to pour libations 
on his father’s tomb ; and there to the left, just beyond the circle of the agora, are yet 
standing the foundations of the building into which he entered to avenge that father. 

Those graves in front of us that go so far down into the earth of to-day, 
were then not far deep beneath the then world’s surface, and into them (if Dr. Schlie- 
mann’s surmises be correct) were quickly huddled all those who, returning with 
Agamemnon, were slain by his guilty wife and A®gisthus. 

That they were not denied royal honours in their burial was due to dread and fear 
of the gods. What these honours were can be gleaned by the marvellous amount of 
treasure found in these tombs. Diadems—five on each head in one tomb; crowns of 
gold of the most beauteous workmanship ; cups and goblets of gold, some weighing 
four pounds in weight ; bronze cauldrons, even as those ‘‘ twenty gleaming cauldrons ” 
proffered by Agamemnon to appease the wrathful Achilles ; rings and seals, truthfully 
and artistically engraved—seals such as Orestes showed to Electra to confirm that he 
was indeed her brother returned again to their home. So faithfully and exactly does 
this treasure, found by the persistent, dogged energy of Dr. Schliemann, illustrate the 
life that had almost become to be considered myth. Working down into the earth 
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as he did, finding at various depths tombstones with nothing beneath them, most men 
would have desisted disheartened. But he knew he had not struck virgin soil, and so 
he kept on until, some thirty feet down, he lit upon, or rather accurately traced, these 
famous five tombs, with such masses of royal golden treasure. Not only were 
these royal ornaments found, but items that bring one back to the daily life of 
Homer’s people—a lady’s gold comb with teeth of bone; another of circular form, 
showing the fashion of holding the hair back from the forehead. The gold masks 
found on the faces showed the fashion of wearing the hair and beard, and that waxing 
the moustache is not a new custom invented by deaux of our own ages. Their arms 
were buried with the warriors. At the foot of one man fifteen swords were found, 
and in the same tomb a heap of pieces numbering nearly sixty. One ornament showed 
that then, as now, the cuttlefish was a frequenter of the Argos Gulf, for no less than 
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fifty-three gold cuttlefish were found in one tomb. The coloured glass tubes within glass 
tubes showed too that they were adepts in glass-work in prehistoric days. From those 
excavations before us came all this marvellous treasure, and here probably Euripides 
stood ere he wrote his plays upon Homeric themes, though he knew not but from vague 
tradition that beneath him lay Agamemnon and Cassandra and their companions, 
though perchance some of the tombstones that had been placed in successive eras to 
preserve that tradition were yet not hid beneath the debris of ages. 

Sophocles, from his description, does not appear to have stood here, and yet even in 
his play of Z/ectra we can trace out the action of Orestes coming to the Gate of Lions 
in the night ; crossing in to’ his father’s tomb before us, and then passing on to the 
palace, where, awaiting her retributive doom, was Clytemnestra. 

It was a spot, beneath the gentle shade, that we longed to linger in, and fill the 
agora with Homeric forms, the principal men seated upon the stone slabs that formed 
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the bench running around it. But we had yet to climb up to the acropolis above, to get a 
view of the whole plain and surrounding country; and so we left the shadow and all 
the ‘‘ shades of heroes” that had arisen to repeople the agora, and made our way up over 
great stone blocks all covered with soft silky brown grass, that hid the stones, and 
made climbing dangerous, until we reached a sort of level terrace. The soft silky 
grass we found was provided with sharp little sword-like blades that pierced through 
all clothing and pricked sharply. But our climb rewarded us by an interesting view, and 
from this acropolis must have looked out the watchmen for the fire-signal that told of 
Agamemnon’s return. 

The whole plain of Argos lay beneath us, and far away over it the town of Argos 
itself, with its stronghold of Larissa, the soft blue gulf stretching away from it, and 
beyond this the beautiful outline of the distant mountains. We could look down and 
note how far away had stretched the great walls that marked the former boundaries of 
the city, down to the little village of Charvati. But amidst the long golden grass we 
saw that which took our eyes from the view—a heap of pottery, useless fragments 
that Dr. Schliemann had left behind ; but so plentiful is it that great piles are still lying 
about amidst the terraces that are the ruins of the successive stages of the acropolis. 

We descended again to the agora, and rested once more under the great wall’s 
shade, unwilling to quit a scene so strangely full of interest, intensified a hundredfold 
by the marvellous discoveries of Schliemann. At length we quitted the spot, and 
made our way out over the ruined walls and water conduits to the Lions’ Gate, 
down the steep slope, past the so-called Treasure-house of Clytemnestra, and passing 
this time over the summit of the greater Treasure-house of Atreus, with most lovely 
brilliant-hued flowers studding the fields around us, we passed out of the precincts of 
Mykene and entered again into modern life at the little station of Charvati. Our 
pleasures in prehistoric scenes, and how intense had they been, were over, and soon 
we were walking along the little single line of railway to the tiny station. But here a 
pleasure that was patriarchal in its simplicity was granted us ; for the station-master 
brought forth water, and poured it over our hands to refresh us. We could not speak 
our thanks, but we looked them, and his smiles showed that he understood our 
gratitude for his gift of cooling water in a thirsty land—a fit ending for hours 
of calm but intense joy amidst Homeric scenes. 
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THE CATS OF ANCIENT EGYPT. 
By PROFESSOR W. M. CONWAY. 





T has been said with truth that one of the greatest triumphs oi 
human perseverance is the domestication of the cat. No tame 
animal has lost less of its native dignity or maintained more 
of its ancient reserve. The domestic cat might rebel to-morrow. 
We could not reach it for capture, nor beat it into submission. 
We could only kill it if it did not consent to be harmless and 
to make itself at home. Nothing but the experience of countless 
generations of cats that they would not be harmed by man, can 
have produced the result we now universally observe. Where 

and when did this taming of the least tamable of animals take place? The monuments 

of ancient Egypt enable us to answer the question. 

In pre-historic times the religion of the Egyptians was pure and simple totemism. 
Probably in those days the inhabitants of Egypt were not united under any common 
government, but consisted of a number of small tribes or clans, each of one kindred. 
Every such clan or kindred had its totem, Totems are defined by Mr. Frazer, in his 
learned work on the subject, as ‘‘a class of material objects, which a savage regards 
with superstitious respect, believing that there exists between him and every member 
of the class an intimate and altogether special relation.” The members of a totem 
clan commonly regard themselves as actually descended from the totem. If the totem 
(as is most frequently the case) is an animal, the savage will not, as a rule, kill nor eat 
it. On the contrary he venerates, and to the eyes of civilized men, appears to worship 
it, though of course the whole conception of worship only arises at a more advanced 
stage of human development than that to which totemism belongs. ’ 

The cat was the totem of some ancient Egyptian clan. Other clans venerated the 
bull, the crocodile, the hawk, the jackal, the cobra, the lizard, and so forth. Observa- 
tion of existing totem tribes in Africa, Australia, and elsewhere, shows us that one or 
more representatives of the totem are often fed or even kept alive in captivity by the 
tribe. Thus Mr. Frazer tells us that ‘‘ amongst the Narrinyeri in South Australia men 
of the snake clan sometimes catch snakes, pull out their teeth or sew up their mouths, 
and keep them as pets. In a pigeon clan of Samoa a pigeon was carefully kept and 
fed. Amongst the Kalang in Java, whose totem is the red dog, each family as a rule 
keeps one of these animals, which they will on no account allow to be struck or ill-used 
by any one.” The ancient Egyptian cat clan doubtless treated cats as the Kalang 
treat red dogs. 

But ancient Egypt did not remain for ever a disorganized assemblage of tribes. 
Thanks to warfare between clan and clan a nation was gradually welded together out 
of these savage units. In the main each clan settled down as a village. Some villages 
grew in importance, and became towns, dominating the surrounding districts. Now 
one town and now another (as the fortunes of war dictated) won the position of 
capital of the country. A victorious town tended to enforce universal respect for its 
particular totem. We conclude that at some time the cat tribe became the head of 
Egypt. At all events very early indeed the cat became a totem venerated all along 
the Nile. So also did the ibis, the hawk, the beetle, the asp, and other animals. 
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Cicero says that no one ever heard of an Egyptian killing a cat ; the remark might be 
made at the present day with almost equal truth. Herodotus relates that, when a fire 
occurred in Egypt, the people’s first idea was to save the cats and to prevent them from 
leaping into the flames. But though cats were thus universally venerated, an especial 
reverence was paid to them in certain places, and of these Bubastis (in the Delta) was 
chief. Likely enough that city may have been founded in the night of the past by the 
pre-historic cat clan. 

Not only were cats preserved from injury, respected, and petted during life, but 
they were buried with honour and mourned when dead. Many a parallel may be found 
to this custom of the ancient Egyptians. For instance, in Samoa, to quote once more 
from Mr. Frazer, ‘‘if a man of the owl totem found a dead owl by the roadside, he 
would sit down and weep over it and beat his forehead with stones till the blood flowed. 
The bird would then be wrapped up and buried with as much ceremony as if it had 
been a human being.” The Egyptians’ idea of respectable burial implied preliminary 
mummification. According to their notion, a living man consisted of a body, a a, 
or ghost, a da, or soul, a shadow, and a ‘‘luminous.” At death these component 
parts were broken up and set adrift. It was believed that some day all of them would 
come together again and there would be a resurrection; this however could only 
happen if all the parts were preserved. Some of them might be destroyed by command 
of the infernal powers ; that of course could not be prevented by surviving relatives. 
They could only help to keep the 4a going. This 4a, or ghost, seems to have been 
the element in which the life was specially believed to reside. It was an impalpable 
double of the man’s body ; it was in fact the medizval, or for that matter the modern, 
ghost. To keep it alive it had to be fed with the ghost of food, clothed in the ghost 
of clothing, and housed in the ghost of a house ; it might be pleased and amused by 
the ghosts of luxuries and games, and served by the ghosts of slaves. The ingenuity 
of the ancient Egyptians may be measured by the fact that they found out how to 
supply the double with all these things. 

But the ghost or double of a body (in ancient Egypt) had to have a material some- 
thing to be the double of. The actual body was of course best ; second best was an 
image of it made in some lasting substance. Hence arose mummification to preserve 
the body, and portrait sculpture to replace it if destroyed. In later times a wealthy 
Egyptian was often buried with no less than some hundreds of little images in the 
shape of a mummy, ticketed with his name, besides one or more really fine portrait 
statues of him. Such statues are called 4a statues. If the mummy were destroyed 
the 4a could still be kept in existence by means of them. A rich man was mummied 
in costly style, had many a statues, and was buried in an elaborate tomb; a poor 
man was merely dipped in bitumen, rolled in a few yards of common stuff and hidden 
in the desert sand. 

As with men, so with cats; they too had their 4a and all the rest of it, and their 
ka had likewise to be kept from annihilation against the great day of resurrection of 
cats, crocodiles, and men. A rich man’s cat was elaborately mummied, wound round 
and round with stuff and cunningly plaited over with linen ribbons dyed two different 
colours. His head was encased in a rough kind of papier maché, and that was covered 
with linen and painted, even gilt sometimes, the ears always carefully pricked up. 
The mummy might be inclosed in a bronze box with a bronze sa statue of the cat 
seated on the top. Even finer burial might await a particularly grand cat, as we shall 
presently see. A poor man’s cat was rolled up in a simple lump, but the rolling was 
carefully and respectfully done, which is more than one can say about many a poor 
ancient Egyptian’s body brought to light in these excavating days. 

In very early times, that is to say anywhere from four to ten thousand years before 
Christ, the Egyptian cat was the straightforward totem we have described. It is only 
fair to say that in the historical period he occupied a more ambiguous position. The 
Egyptians were not the stationary people they are vulgarly believed to have been. 
They developed now and again, when circumstances were favourable ; altogether they 
developed a good deal. Their religion occupied much of their time and a remarkable 
share of the attention of their most educated class. It was far from being an 
unchanging, stereotyped religion. It began as pure and simple totemism coupled 
with ancestor worship. Out of the totems gods developed, and as there were tribal 
and afterwards local totems so there came to be local gods. Each of these home-made 
gods (and some foreign importations too) had a sacred animal attached to him, This 
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animal was the totem he had supplanted. Out of the cats arose the goddess Pasht, 
the local goddess of the city which the Greeks called Bubastis, and whose modern 
successor we call Zagazig. Like the cats, the goddess Pasht came to be venerated all 
over Egypt. When the most important local gods (that is to say the gods of the most 
powerful cities) were united into a national Egyptian pantheon, Pasht was amongst 
the number. 

A local god or goddess might be without any particular character, but what would 
be the use of a pantheon of gods all one like another? Of course differences were 
marked amongst them. One became god of agriculture, another of death, and so on, 
Pasht for her part was lady of love, and corresponded in a crude sort of way to 
that much nobler conception, the Aphrodite of the Greeks. She was represented as a 
woman with a cat’s head. Another goddess, who can scarcely be differentiated from 
her, is the lion-headed Sekhet. 

Egypt possessed many temples to one or other of these goddesses. First amongst 
them was the great temple of Bubastis, the ruins of which have so recently been laid 
bare. It was called by Herodotus the most pleasing of all the temples of Egypt. A 
festival of an exceedingly merry and immoral character was celebrated there to the 
yearly delight of thousands of Egyptians. Cat mummies and cat 4a statues have 
been found in many parts of Egypt, but, till recently, ninety-nine out of a hundred of 
them came from Bubastis. In the summer of 1888 however an enormous find of cats 
was made near Beni-Hasan—a place some hundred miles or so south of Cairo and 
well-known for its wonderful rock-cut tombs. That an important cats’ burying place 
would exist somewhere thereabouts might have been predicted from the fact that a 
rock-cut temple, the famous Sfeos Artemidos, exists in the immediate neighbourhood, 
and this temple was dedicated to Pasht. Cats must therefore have been specially 
venerated in the ancient city. 

The plain on the east bank of the Nile at Beni-Hasan is about a mile wide. It is 
bounded by a range of precipitous hills. A flat-bottomed side valley opens eastward 
through the hills at this point. The traveller mounting his donkey at the modern 
village rides for about half a mile across cultivated land and for another half mile across 
desert, passing on the way first the modern human burying place and shortly afterwards 
the ancient cemetery of the cats. He then enters the side valley (whose steep walls 
and floor are barren as the moon) and after advancing up it about a quarter of a mile 
he finds the fa¢ade of the artificial cave temple, the Speos Artemidos, conspicuous at the 
base of the mountain on his right hand. It is the simplest conceivable piece of rock- 
cut architecture. The slope of the hill is squared up vertically for a front. An open 
portico consisting originally of two rows of four piers each is, with the roof which they 
support, cut out of the solid limestone rock. A short narrow passage leads thence 
straight into the hill to an oblong chamber. A raised niche cut in the far wall opposite 
the entrance was the actual shrine of the goddess. A figure of Pasht was sculptured 
on one side of this niche and another was painted on the other side. The temple was 
not improbably cut out of the hill in very ancient times, for it closely resembles the 
neighbouring Twelfth Dynasty tombs. Queen Hatasu (of the Eighteenth Dynasty) 
inscribed her name upon it, but her successor, Thothmes III., had it erased and his 
own substituted. Seti I., the father of Rameses II., added some decorative sculpture. 
Such was the home of the great cat of the district, for in all these temples a representa- 
tive of the totem class was kept in honour. Doubtless the head cat of Pasht’s temple 
was a very grand cat indeed. She would live a life of dignified luxury, and dying she 
would be buried with royal magnificence. 

For three or four thousand years the cat mummies of Beni-Hasan lay undisturbed, 
awaiting the resurrection ; now a resurrection has come to them, but other than they 
looked forward to. The archangel that heralded it was an Egyptian /¢//ah from the 
neighbouring village. By some chance one day this genius dug a hole, somewhere in 
the level floor of the desert, and struck—cats! Not one or two here and there, but 
dozens, hundreds, hundreds of thousands, a layer of them, a stratum thicker than most 
coal seams, ten to twenty cats deep, mummy squeezed against mummy tight as 
herrings in a barrel. The discovery meant wealth for somebody, probably not the 
finder, but the head-man of the village. A systematic exploration of the seam was 
undertaken. The surface sand was stripped off and the cats were laid bare. All sorts 
and conditions of them then appeared—the commoner sort caked together in black 
lumps, out of which here a grinning face, there a furry paw, there a backbone or row 
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of ribs of some ancient puss, stood prominently forth. The better cats and kittens 
emerged in astonishing numbers, and with all their wrappings as fresh as if they had 
been put into the ground a week, and not thirty centuries before. Now and again an 
elaborately plaited mummy turned up; still more rarely one with a gilded face (of such 
I myself found three). As far as I can learn only three cat 4a statues have as yet 
been found. Two of these are small bronze figures. The third is a life-size bronze, 
a hollow casting, inside which the actual cat was buried. One or more bronze 
statuettes of Osiris, god of the dead, were likewise (I believe) found among the cats, 

The plundering of the cemetery was a sight to see, but one had to stand well to 
windward. All the village children came from day to day and provided themselves 
with the most attractive mummies they could find. These they took down to the river 
bank to sell for the smallest coin to passing travellers. Often they took to playing or 
fighting together with them on the way, and then the ancient fur began to fly as for 
three thousand years it had never been called upon todo. The path became strewn 
with mummy cloth and bits of cats’ skulls and bones and fur in horrid profusion, and 
the. wind blew the fragments about and carried the stink afar. This was only the 
illicit part of the business. The bulk of the old totems went another way. Some 
contractor came along and offered so much a pound for their bones to make into some- 
thing—soap or tooth-powder, I dare say, or even black paint. So men went systemati- 
cally to work, peeled cat after cat of its wrappings, stripped off the brittle fur, and 
piled the bones in black heaps a yard or more high, looking from the distance like a kind 
of rotting haycocks scattered on the sandy plain. The rags and other refuse, it 
appears, make excellent manure, and donkey loads of them were carried off to the 
fields to serve that useful, if unromantic, purpose. 

It cannot be too much regretted that no responsible Egyptologist watched the 
excavation of this extraordinary burying place. The /e//aheen were left to do it after 
their own fashion. Fortunately they know that every ‘‘antica” has a money value, 
and these therefore they hoard for sale. But no record as to how they were buried is 
forthcoming. The life-size bronze cat, for instance, is a most remarkable creature. It 
must have been buried in a box, on which doubtless some inscription was painted, but 
no box was preserved, nor could I get any exact information as to how, when, where, 
or by whom the cat was taken out of the ground. The same was also the case with 
the two small bronze cats and a seated figure of Osiris in bronze of the usual Twenty- 
sixth Dynasty type. One can only therefore judge these remains from internal evidence. 
None of the cats have collars engraved on their necks, nor are their ears pierced for 
earrings. They are all more or less life-like images of the animal, without any 
accessories whatever. They sit more upright than the cats of Bubastis. 

The big cat is the only one that need be described in any detail. He sits bolt 
upright (some eighteen and a half inches high), with his forelegs very straight and 
rigid, and his paws set close together. His neck is long and perfectly cylindrical. 
His head is practically a sphere with a face patched on to the front. He is in fact 
almost the mathematical abstraction of a cat reduced to its simplest forms. The 
inside of his body is hollow, and in it the cat’s mummy was buried. Only the 
unmistakable smell and a few scraps of mummy cloth remained behind when I first 
saw the creature. The whole thing, legs and all, was cast in one piece, the cores of 
clay, about which the forelegs are cast, being still inside them. The right leg has 
cracked ; moisture has at some time found its way to the clay within, which has 
swollen and burst the whole limb wide open. The interesting, and I believe unique, 
feature about this cat is that the whole body of it was thinly plastered over with a fine 
coating of gesso, and that this was gilded. Alabaster eyes were also introduced. Most 
of the gilded gesso and one of the eyes remain. The maker of the cat did not intend it 
to be gilt. This is evident not only because the modelling of the face is entirely altered 
by the plaster, which is thereabouts quite thick, but because the whiskers were indicated 
by tooling about the mouth, and this tooling the gesso, before bits of it flaked off, 
entirely hid. 

A cat buried with such exceptional magnificence can have been no ordinary beast. 
It seems hardly too much to assume that it was the temple cat of its day, the sacred 
animal of that Speos Artemidos which all travellers in Egypt go to see. As such, at all 
events, it is pleasant to regard it. : 
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LA MULETTE. 
ANNO 1814. 
By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


miLL day long there had been a pleasant breeze blowing from abeam ; 
but as the sun sank into the west the wind fined into light, delicate 
curls of shadow upon the sea that, at the hour of sundown, when 
the great luminary hung poised like a vast target of flaming gold 
upon the ocean-line, turned into.a surface of quicksilver through 
which there ran a light, wide, long-drawn heave of swell regular as 
a respiration, rhythmic as the sway of a cradle to the song of a 
mother. 

The ship was an Indiaman named the Xxéy ; the time long ago, as human life runs, 
in this century nevertheless, when the old traditional conditions of the sea-life were yet 
current—the roundabout Indian voyage by way of the Cape—the slaver sneaking 
across the brassy parallels of the Middle Passage—the piccaroon in the waters of the 
Antilles dodging the fiery sloop whose adamantine grin of cannons was rendered 
horribly significant to the eye of the greasy pirate by the cross of crimson under whose 
meteoric folds the broadside thundered. 

I was a passenger aboard the Ruby, making the voyage to India for my pleasure. 
The -fact was, being a man of independent means, I was without any sort of business 
to detain me at home. Your continental excursion was but a twopenny business to 
me. Here was this huge ball of earth to be circumnavigated whilst one was young, 
with spirits rendered waterproof by health. Time enough, | theught, to amble about 
Europe when Australia began to look a long way off. So this was my third voyage. 
One I had made to Sydney and Melbourne, and a second to China; and now I was 
bound to Bombay with some kind of notion beyond of striking across into Persia, 
thence to Arabia and so home by way of the classic shores of the Mediterranean. 

Well it happened this 18th of June to be the captain's birthday. His name was 
Bow ; he would be fifty-three years old that day he told us, and as he had used the sea 
since the age of thirteen he was to be taken as a man who knew his business. Anda 
better sailor there never was, and never also was there a person who looked less like 
a sailor. If ever you have seen a print of Charles Lamb you have had an excellent 
likeness of Captain Bow before you—a pale, spare creature of a somewhat Hebraic 
cast of countenance, with a brow undarkened by any stains of weather. His memory 
went far back; he had served as mate in John Company’s ships, had known Com- 
modore Dance who beat Linois and spoke of him as a perfect gentleman ; deplored 
the gradual decay of the British sailor, and would talk with a wistful gleam in his eye 
of the grand and generous policy of the Leadenhall Street Directors in allowing to 
their captains as much cubic capacity in the ships they commanded for their own 
private use and emolument as would furnish out the dimensions of a considerable 
smack. 

It was his birthday and long ago all of us passengers had made up our minds to 
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celebrate the occasion by a supper, a dance on deck, and by obtaining permission for 
Jack forward to have a ball on condition that we should be allowed to ply him with 
drink enough to keep his heels nimble, and no more. We were in the Indian Ocean 
climbing north, somewhere upon the longitude of Amsterdam Island, so formidable 
was the easting made in the fine old times. The latitude, I think, was about 12° south, 
and desperately hot it was, though the sun hung well in the north. Spite of awnings 
and wet swabs the planks of the deck seemed to tingle like tin through the thin soles 
of your boots. If you put your nose into an open skylight the air that rose drove you 
back with a sense of suffocation, so heavily was the fiery stagnation of it loaded with 
smells of food and of the cabin interior, though there never was a sweeter and breezier 
cuddy with its big windows and windsail-heels when the thermometer gave the place 
the least chance. But when the sun was nearly setting, some sailors quietly came aft 
and fell to work to make a ball-room of the poop. They took the bunting out of the 
signal locker and stretched it along the ridge-ropes betwixt the awning and the rail 
until it was like standing inside a huge Chinese lantern for colour. They hung the 
ship’s lamps along in rows, roused up the piano from its moorings in the cuddy, 
embellished the tops of the hencoops with red baize and in fifty directions not worth 
the trouble of indicating, so decorated and glorified the after-end of the ship that 
when the lamps came to be lighted with streaks of pearl-coloured moonshine glittering 
upon the deck betwixt the interstices of the signal flags, and movement enough in the 
tranquil lift of the great fabric to the swell to fill the eye with alternations of swaying 
shadow and gleam, this ball-room of almond-white plank and canvas ceiling of milky 
softness and walls of radiant banners was more like some fairy sea-vision than a 
reality, especially with the glimpse you caught of the vast silent ocean solitude outside 
with its sky of hovering stars and a stillness as of a dead world in the atmosphere— 
such a contrast, by heaven! to the revelry within the shipboard pavilion, when once 
the music had struck up and the forms of women in white gowns fluffing up about 
them like soapsuds were swimming round the decks in the embrace of their partners, 
that a kind of shudder would come into you with the mere thinking of the difference 
between the two things. 

The music was good ; there was a steerage passenger, a lady, who played the piano 
incomparably well ; then there was a cuddy passenger who blew upon the flute very 
finely indeed. A military officer returning to India after a long invaliding spell at home 
had as light, delicate and accomplished a hand on the fiddle as any of the best of the 
first violins which I have heard in the crackest of orchestras. When the committee of 
passengers had been talking about and arranging for this band the chief officer told 
them that if they thought there would not be instruments enough there was a man for- 
ward, a fellow named Ratt, who played the fiddle exquisitely and, if we wished it, he 
would make one of the instrumentalists. We consented, and for several days previous 
to this night you might have heard Ratt rehearsing in the ’tween decks, scraping ina 

vay that made the military gentleman who had been invalided look somewhat grave. 

He spoke of Ratt with a foreboding eye, and what he feared happened. The man 
could indeed play, but he had no sense of “me. All went wrong with the first dance- 
air that was struck up. The tune he made was right enough; but it was always 
darting ahead and bewildering the others and finally the band came to a stop, though 
Ratt con’inued to play several bars, whilst the military gentleman in great temper was 
shouting to him to go away. I should have felt sorry for the poor fellow had he not 
been saucy, for he had dressed himself with extraordinary care, greased every separate 
hair upon his head as though it had been a rope-yarn and had arrived aft with a sailor’s 
expectation of seeing plenty of fun and getting plenty of drink. It ended in the chief 
mate grasping him by the collar and tumbling him down the poop ladder. I after- 
wards heard that he went forward and in a towering passion threw his fiddle overboard, 
swearing that he would never play upon anything again but the Jew’s harp and then 
only for hogs to dance to; there was no longer any taste left amongst human beings, 
he said, for downright real good music. 

The merriment aft was scarcely affected by this instant’s failure. The moment Jack 
had been tumbled off the poop the instrumentalists began afresh and the decks were 
once more filled with sliding and revolving couples. 1 had slightly sprained my ankle 
that morning by kicking against a coil of rope and was unable to dance ; but this was 
no deprivation to me on a burning hot night like that, with no place for the draughts out 
of the fanning canvas to come through, and the smell of blistered paint rising in a luke- 
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warm breathing off the sides of the ship as though the sun still stood over the main- 
truck. So squatting myself on a hencoop I sat gazing at the merry, moving, radiant 
picture and listening to the music and to the laughter of the girls which came back from 
the canvas roof of the poop in echoes soft and clear as the notes of the flute. : 

There were thirty-two cabin passengers in all, and we had a poopful, as you will 
suppose. There were more than a dozen girls, dark and fair, most of them pretty 
enough. There were a few young married ladies too and a little mob of dignified 
mammas. The men were of the old-fashioned mixture, a few military officers, a 
sprinkling of Civil Service young gentlemen, fierce old men with white whiskers and 
gleaming eyes, with peppercorns for livers and with a capacity of putting on the tender 
aspects of Bengal tigers when anything went wrong—merchants, judges, planters—I 
can scarce remember now what they were. There were lanterns enough to make a 
bright light and some of them being of coloured glass threw bars of ruby and of 
emerald against the yellow radiance of the clear flame and the ivory streaks of moon- 
light. Far aft was the wheel with the brass upon it reflecting the lustre till it glowed 
out against the blackness over the stern like a circle of dull fire upon the liquid 
obscurity Grasping the spokes of it was the figure of a seaman, smartly apparelled in 
flowing duck and a grass hat on ‘‘ nine hairs” ; his shape, dim in the distance, floated 
up and down against a bright star or two; but there was little need for him to keep 
his eye on the course. The calm was dead as dead could be. Half-an-hour since the 
ship’s head was north-west and now it was west, and the swell was under the bow with 
a strange melancholy sob of water breaking into the pauses betwixt the music and 
sounding like the sigh of a weeping giant somewhere in the blackness over the side. 

And black the water was spite of the air being brimful of the soft silver of the 
moonlight. On either hand the planet’s wake the ocean ran in ebony to the indigo of 
the night sky ; but you only needed to steal to the break of the poop clear of the 
awning to mark how gloriously the luminary was limning the ship as if she had no 
magic for the deep that night. Every sail was a square of pearl, every shroud and 
backstay, every brace and halliard a rope of silver wire; the yards of ivory, with 
hundreds of stars of moonlight splendour sparkling and flashing in the dew along the 
rails. The Jacks had rigged up lanterns forward and were cutting capers on the fore- 
castle and in the waist to some queer music that was coming out of the darkness upon 
the booms. It was strange enough to see their whiskered faces revolving in the weak, 
illusive light, to witness apparitions of knobs and warts and wrinkles storm-darkened 
to the hue of the shell of a walnut showing out for an instant to the glare of a lantern. 
There was great laughter that way and a jovial growling of voices. I believe the 
sailors had got, with the captain’s leave, some of the women of the steerage passengers 
to dance with, and their happiness was very great ; for give Jack a fiddle, and a girl to 
twirl to the sawing of it, and a drink of rum and water to fill up the short measures 
for his breathing-times, and he will ask for no other paradise ashore or afloat. 

Much was made of old Captain Bow. He looked as if he had taken all day toy 
dress himself, so skewered was he in a garb of the old school ; tail-coat, a frill, a collar 
half way the height of the back of his head, buff waistcoat, tight pantaloons, shoes 
like pumps, and a heavy ground-tackle of seals dangling from the rim of his vest. 

‘** Captain shows nobly to-night, sir,” said the chief mate to me. 

‘“*Ay!” said I, ‘‘ little enough of the salt in Aim you’d think.” a 

‘*He dances well enough for an old shellback,” said the mate. ‘‘A man needs a 
ship for a dancing-master to teach him how to spread his toes as the Captain does.” 

** Aren’t you dancing ?” I asked. 

‘* No, it’s my watch on deck. I’ve got the ship to look after. But it’s little 
watching she wants. Oh, blow, my sweet breeze, blow !” he whispered, with a pensive 
cock of his eye at the sea through a space between the flags. ‘‘ It isn’t to be the only 
birthday aboard us, I allow, Mr. Catesby. If the cockroaches below aren’t celebrating 
some festival of their own, then are we manned with marines, sir. Phew! the Hooghley 
of a dead night with bodies foul of the cable and the gangway ladder is a joke to this. 
What’s become of the wind? What’s become of the wind?” and he stole away to the 
wheel softly whistling between his teeth. 

It was too sultry to eat ; the very drink you got was so warm that you swallowed 
it only for thirst, and put down the glass with a sort of loathing. When I took a peep 
through the after skylight and saw the tables laid out for supper for the special birth- 
day feast that was to be eaten, my tongue clave to the roof of my mouth, and I felt as 
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if I should never be able to eat another blessed morsel of food this side the grave, 
Every dish looked exhausted with perspiration ; the hams were melting, the fowls 
shone like varnish, much that had come solid to the table was now fluid. However I 
was one of the committee and it would not do for me to be absent, so when the bell 
rang to announce supper and the music stopped, I stepped up to the wife of a colonel 
and, giving her my arm, fell in with the procession and entered the cabin. 

It is a picture I need but close my eyes to vividly witness anew. There were two 
tables, one athwartships well aft, and the other running pretty nearly down the whole 
length of the cabin. The interior was lighted with elegant silver lamps, and along the 
length of the ceiling there was a plentiful embellishment of ferns, goldfish in globes, 
and so forth. On either hand went a range of berths, the bulkheads richly inlaid, the 
panels hand-painted, and there was many another little touch full of grace and taste. 
Far aft, at the centre of the athwartship table—his quaint, old-fashioned figure showing 
like a cameo upon the dull ground of the bulkhead behind him—-sat the captain, talking 
to right and left, with a dry, kind smile lying wrinkled upon his face like the meshes of 
a South African spider’s web. On either side of him went a row of passengers, and on 
down to the foot of the table that was over against the cuddy front. The ladies’ dresses 
were handsome; we were a rich assemblage of folks for the most part, and had 
thoroughly overhauled our wardrobes that we might do fitting honour to this very 
interesting occasion. Jewels sparkled in white ears, and upon white wrists and fingers. 
We were not lacking in turbans and feathers, in thick gold chains, immense brooches 
bearing the heads of the living or of the departed. There was much popping of 
champagne corks, much rushing about of stewards, much laughter, and a busy under- 
tone of talk. The memory of the picture dwells in me with an odd pertinacity. I had 
shared in more than one festive scene on board ship in my time, but in none do I recall 
the significance which the framework of vast ocean solitude outside, of the deep 
mystery of the wide moonlit shadow, and the oppressive peace of the tropical night, 
communicated to this one. It might have been the number of the folks assembled ; 
their gay, and in many instances, even splendid attire, the essentially shore-going 
qualities of the merry-making, clearly defining themselves in the heart of the deep— 
like the sight of a house in a flood. In fact the scene completely dominated all ship- 
board habits, and the thoughts which grew out of them. It made every heave of the 
fabric upon the weak, black, invisible swell a sort of wonder as though some novel 
element were introduced ; the familiar creak of a bulkhead, the faint jar of the rudder 
upon its post made one start as one would to such things ashore. 

**You are refusing everything the stewards offer you, Mr. Catesby,” said the 
colonel’s lady by my side. ‘‘ You are in love.” 

‘*T am in a fever, madam,” I replied: ‘‘ the tropics usually affect me as a profound 
passion. In fact I feel as if I could drown myself.” 

‘* Why make a voyage to India, then, Mr. Catesby? Is there not the North-West 
Passage left to explore, with the great Arctic Circle to keep ye cool?” 

‘*Madam,” said I, ‘‘I perceive your husband in the act of rising to make a 
speech.” 

A short, fiery-faced Irishman, with whiskers like silver wires projecting cat-like 
from his cheeks, stood up to propose the captain’s health. Glasses were filled, and the 
little colonel blazed away. When he had made an end (old Bow steadfastly watching 
him all the while with a smile of mingled incredulity and delight), the skipper’s health 
was drunk with cheers and to the song of ‘‘ He’s a jolly good fellow,” the air of which 
was caught up by the ship’s company forward, and re-echoed to the cuddy with hurricane 
lungs from the forecastle. Then old Bow rose straight and unbending in his tightly- 
buttoned coat on to his thin shanks; but at that moment there was a movement of a 
little group of the stewards at my end of the table ; the colonel’s lady by my side was 
whispering with animation to what was in those days calleda ‘‘ griffin ” , a handsome 
young fellow seated on her left; and being half dead with heat, and in no temper to 
listen to old Bow, whose preliminary coughs. and slow gaze around the table threatened 
a very heavy bestowal of tediousness, | slipped off my chair, sneaked through the 
jumble of stewards, and in a moment was ascending the poop ladder, breathing with 
delight the night atmosphere of the sea, that tasted cold as a draught of mountain 
water after the hot, food-flavoured air of the cuddy. 

Forward the sailors had come to a stand, and were talking, smoking, drinking, and 
eating by the will-of-the-wisp glare of the few lanterns which hung that way. There 
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was nobody aft, saving the helmsman and the second officer who had turned out to relieve 
the chief mate that he might join the supper party. He lay over the rail abreast of 
the wheel, and I could hear him quietly singing. The lanterns burnt brightly ; against 
the brilliant atmospheric haze of moonshine to larboard—/arboard was then the word— 
the bunting which walled the poop glistened like oiled paper. The monotonous voice 
of old Bow was still returning thanks below ; again and again his deep sea notes were 
broken by loud cheers. The life under decks, the speechifying and the huzzaing there, 
the brightness of the light, the frequent chink of glasses, put a wild sort of mocking 
look into the emptiness of this deck with its lanterns swaying to the roll of the 
ship, and the motionless figure of the steersman showing unreal, like some image 
of the fancy down at the end of the vessel, through the vista of bunting and 
kaleidoscopic light and white awning framing a star-studded square of dark ether 
over the taffrail. 

Yet I still wanted air. The poop was smothered up with flags and canvas} the 
cross-jack was furled, spanker brailed up, and the mainsail hung from its yard in 
festoons to the grip of its gear. There was no wing of canvas therefore near the 
deck to fan a draught along, and so it came into my head to jump aloft and see what 
sort of coolness of dew and night were to be had in the maintop. I got on to the rail 
and laid hold of the main shrouds, and leisurely travelled up the rat-lines. Methought 
it was as good as climbing a hill for the change of temperature the ascent gave me. The 
iron of the futtock shrouds went through and through me in a delicious chill, and with 
the smallest possible effort I swung myself over the rim of the top and stood upon 
the platform, rapturously drinking in the gushings of air which came in little gusts to 
my face out of the pendulum beat of the great maintopsail against the mast to the 
tender swing of the tall fabric. 

If ever you need to know what a deep sense of loneliness is like, go aloft in a dead 
calm when the shadow of the night lies heavy upon the breathless ocean, and from the 
altitude of top, cross-tree or yard, look down and around you! The spirit of life is 
always strong in the breeze or in the gale of wind. There are voices in the rigging: 
there is the organ note of the billow flung foaming from the ship’s side; there is a 
tingling vitality in the long floating rushes of the fabric bursting through one head of 
yeast into another. All this is company, along with the spirit shapes of the loose 
scud flying wild, or the sociable procession of large, slow clouds. But up aloft in such 
a clock-calm as lay upon the deep that night you are a/one/ and the lonelier for the 
distant sounds which rise from the decks—the dim laugh, the faint call, liker to the 
memories of such things than the reality. 

The body of the ship lay thin and long far beneath me like a black plank, pallid 
aft with the spread of awning, with an oblong haze of light in the main hatch where 
the grating was lifted, and dots of weak flame from the lanterns forward, resembling 
bulbous corposants hovering about the forecastle rail. The ship’s hull was com- 
plexioned to the aspect of the leaf of the silver tree when lighted by the stars by the 
broad raining of the moonshine. Yet as she slightly rolled, breaking the black water 
from her side into ripples, you saw the phosphor starting and winking in the ebony 
profound there, like the reflection of sheet-lightning. Exquisitely lulling was the 
tender pinion-like flapping of the light, moonlit canvas, soaring spire-fashion in ivory 
spaces high above my head, with the pattering of dew falling from the cloths as they 
swayed. A sound of thin cheering from the cuddy floated to me; presently a fiddle 
struck up somewhere forwards, and a manly voice began Jom Bowling. Now, thought 
I, if they would only strip the poop of its awning, that I might see them dancing by 
the lantern light when supper was over, and they had fallen to caper-cutting afresh! 
What a scene of pigmy revelry then / What a vision of Lilliputian enjoyment ! 

I seated myself Lascar fashion and lighted a cigar. Could I have distinguished the 
figure of a midshipman below I should have hailed him, and sent down the end of a 
line for a draught of seltzer and brandy. But the repose up here, the dewy coolness, 
the royal solitude of the still, majestic night, with sentinel stars drowsily winking 
along the sea-line, and the white planet of the moon sailing northwards into the west 
amid the wide eclipse of its own soft silver glory, were all that my fevered being 
could pray for. 

It is as likely as not that after a little I was nodding somewhat drowsily. I 
recollect that my cigar went out, and that on sucking at it and finding it out I would 
not be at the trouble of lighting it again. I say I might have been half-asleep sitting, 
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still Lascar fashion, with my back against the head of the lower-mast, when on a 
sudden, something—soft, indeed, but amazingly heavy—struck me full on the face and 
chest, and fell upon my knees where it lay like a small feather-bed. But for my back 
being supported, I must have been stretched at full length and, for all I know, 
knocked clean overboard, or, worse still, hurled headlong to the deck. 

I was so confounded by the shock and the blow that for some moments I sat 
goggling the object that lay as lead upon my knees like a fool. I then threw it from 
me, and stood up. It fell where a slant of moonshine lay clear upon the side of the 
top, and I perceived that it was a big sea-bird, as large as a noddy, white as snow 
saving the margin of its wings, which were of a velvet black. It had a long, curved 
beak, and I gathered from the look of one of its pinions, which overlaid the body 
as though broken, that its width of wing must have come proportionally very near to 
that of the albatross. I could see by the moonshine that the eyes were closing by the 
slow drawing down of a white skin. The creature did not stir. I stood staring at it 
full five minutes, gripping the topmast rigging to provide against its rolling me out of 
the top should it rise suddenly and strike out with its wings, but there was no stir of 
life in it. It was then that I caught sight of something which seemed to glitter in the 
thick down upon its breast like a dewdrop on thistledown. It was a little square case 
of white metal, apparently a tobacco-box, secured to the bird’s neck. By this time 
the passengers had come up from supper, and were dancing again on the poop. I 
could see nothing for the awning, but the music was audible enough, and I could also 
catch the sliding sounds of feet travelling over the hard planks, and the gay laughter 
of hearts warmed by several toasts. The Jacks were also at work forward. An 
occasional note of tipsy merriment, I would think, rose up from that part of the ship ; 
but there was no lack of earnestness in the toe and heeling there ; the slap of the 
sailors’ feet upon the decks sounded like the clapping of hands ; and I could just catch 
a glimpse of the figure of the fiddler in the obscurity which overlaid the booms 
quivering and swaying as he sawed, as though the noise he made was driving 
him crazy. 

I seized the big bird by the legs and found its weight by no means so considerable 
as I should have supposed from the blow it dealt me. So, tightly binding its webbed 
feet with my pocket-handkerchief, that they might serve me as a handle, I dropped with 
this strange, dead sea-messenger through the wide square of the lubber’s hole into the 
main shrouds, and leisurely descended. The chief mate stood at the head of the 
starboard poop ladder as I reached the rail. 

**Hillo !” he called out, ‘‘ good sport there, Mr. Catesby. What star have you 
been shooting over pray ? And what 7s it may lask? A turkey?” 

A shout of this sort was enough to bring everybody running to look. The music 
ceased, the dancing abruptly stopped. In a mement I was surrounded by a crowd of 
ladies and gentlemen shoving and exclaiming as they gathered about the skylight upon 
which I had laid the big sea-fowl. 

‘* What is it, Mr. Catesby? My stars! a handsome bird surely,” exclaimed 
Captain Bow. 

‘* Oh, Captain,” cried a young lady, ‘‘ is the beautiful creature dead really ?” 

** See!” shouted a military man, ‘‘ the creature’s breast is decorated with a crucifix. 
No, damme, it’s a trick of the light. What is it, though ?” 

‘* A silver pouncebox, I declare,” exclaimed a tall, stout lady, with a knowing nod 
of the feather in her head. 

‘* A sailor’s nickel tobacco-box more like, ma’am,’’ observed the mate, ‘‘ with some 
castaway’s writing inside, or that bird’s a crocodile.” 

‘** Let’s have the story of the thing, Mr. Catesby,” said the captain. 

I briefly stated that I had ascended to the maintop to breathe the cool air up there 
and that whilst I was nodding the bird had dashed against me and fallen dead across 
my knees. 

**Oh, how dreadful!” ‘‘Oh, how interesting!” ‘* Oh, I wonder the fright didn’t 
make you faint, Mr. Catesby!” and so on, and so on from the young ladies. 

* ** Shall I cast the seizing of the box adrift, sir?” said the mate. 

** Ay,” responded the captain. 

The officer with his knife severed the laniard of sennit and made to lift the lid 
of the box. But this proved a long job, inexpressibly vexatious to the thirsty expect- 
ations of the onlookers owing to the lid fitting so tightly as to resist, as though 
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soldered, the blade of the knife. When opened at last, there was disclosed, sure 
enough, inside, a piece of paper folded, apparently a leaf from a logbook. 

‘* Bring a lantern, some one,” roared the mate. 

Some one held a light close to the officer, who exclaimed, after opening the sheet 
and gazing at it a little, ‘‘ Any lady or gentleman here understand Spanish ?” 

‘*I do,” exclaimed the handsome young ‘“ griffin” who had sat next to the colonel’s 
lady at table. 

** Will you kindly translate this then?” said the mate, handing him the letter. 

‘It’s French,” said the young fellow; ‘‘no matter; I can read French.” 

He ran his eye over the page, coughed and read aloud as follows :— 

‘* Za Mulette, June 12th, 18—. This brig was dismasted in a hurricane ten days 
since. Three of us survive. At the time of our destruction our latitude was 8° south, 
and longitude 81° 10’ east. Should this missive fall into the hands of any master or 
mate of a ship he is implored in the name of God and of the Holy Virgin to search for 
and to succour us. He will be richly.” * * * 

‘* Last words illegible,” said the young fellow, holding the paper close to his nose. 

‘*Humph !” exclaimed Captain Bow. He hummed over the latitude and longitude, 
and addressing the mate said, ‘‘ The wreck should not be far off, Mr. Pike.” 

‘*Oh, captain, wi// you search for the poor, poor creatures?” cried one of the 
younger of the married ladies. 

‘* Twelfth of June the date is, hey?” said the captain, ‘‘ and this is the eighteenth. 
In six days the deluge, madam—at sea. Well, we shall keep a bright look-out, I 
promise you. D’ye want to keep the bird, Mr. Catesby ?” 

‘“ No,” said I, ‘‘ the box will suffice as a memorial.” 

‘* Then, Mr. Pike, let it be hove overboard,” said the captain. 

‘* Strike up ‘ Zom Bowling’ for its interment,” cried the little Irish Colonel, ‘‘ ‘Faithful 
below he did his duty,’ you know. Nearly knocked poor Catesby overboard, though. 
What is it, a Booby?” 

‘* How can ye be so rude, Desmond?” said his wife. 

‘**Tis the bird I mane, my love,” he answered. 

The girls would not let it be hove overboard for a good bit. They hung over the 
snow-white creature caressing its delicate down and strong feathers with fingers whose 
jewels glittered upon the plumage like raindrops in moonlight. However ere long the 
music started anew. The people that still hovered about the bird drew off, and the 
mate sneaking the noble creature to the side quietly let it fall. 

Well, next day, I promise you, this incident of the bird gave us plenty to talk about. 
In fact it even swamped the memory of the dance and the supper, and again and again 
you would see one or other of the ladies sending a wistful glance round the sea-line, in 
search of the dismasted brig—as often looking astern as ahead, whilst one or two of the 
young fellows amongst us crept very gingerly aloft, holding on as they went as though 
they would squeeze all the tar out of the shrouds, just to make sure that there was 
nothing in sight. However there was a professional look-out kept forward. I heard 
the captain give directions to the officer of the watch to send a man on to the fore-royal 
yard from time to time to report if there was anything in view ; but as to altering his 
course with the chance of picking up the Frenchman, ¢Aa¢ was not to be expected in 
old Bow, whose business was to get to Bombay as fast as the wind would blow him 
along ; and indeed, seeing that the Rudy had already been hard upon four months from 
the river Thames, you will suppose that, concerned as we might all feel about the fate of 
La Mulette, the softest-hearted amongst us would have been loth to lose even a day in 
a search that was tolerably certain to prove fruitless—as the mate proved to a group 
of us whilst he stood pointing out our situation and the supposed position of the brig 
upon a chart of the Indian Ocean lying open upon the skylight. 

We got no wind till daybreak of the morning following the dance, and then a 
pleasant air came along out of south-south east, which enabled the Audy to expand 
her stunsails, and she went floating over the long sapphire swell of the fervid ocean 
under an overhanging cloud of cloths which whitened the water to starboard of her, 
till it looked like a sheet of quicksilver draining there. This breeze held and shoved 
the ponderous bows of the Indiaman through it at the rate of some four or five miles 
in the hour. So we jogged along, till it came to the fourth day from the date of my 
adventure in the maintop. The fiery breeze had by this time crept round to off the 
starboard bow, and the ship was sailing along with her yards as fore and aft as they - 
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would lie. It was a little before the hour of noon. The captain and mates were ogling 
the sun through their sextants on either hand the poop, for the luminary hung pretty 
nearly over the royal truck with a wake of flaming gold under him broadening to our 
cutwater, so that the Rudy looked to be stemming some burning river of glory flowing 
through a strange province of dark blue land. 

Suddenly high aloft from off the maintop-gallant-yard—whose arm was jockeyed by 
the figure of a sailor doing something with the clew of the royal—came a clear, distant 
cry of ‘* Sail-ho,” and I saw the man levelling his marline-spike at an object visible to 
him a little to the right of the flying-jibboom end. 

‘* Aloft there !”” bawled the mate, putting his hand to the side of his mouth, ‘** how 
does she show, my lad?” 

‘*°Tis something black, sir,” cried the man, making a binocular glass of his fists. 
‘**°Tis well to the starboard of the dazzle upon the water. It is too blinding that way 
to make sure.” _ 

** Something black !” shouted the little colonel, whose Christian name was Desmond, 
** Za Mulette, Captain Bow, without doubt. Anybody feel inclined to bet ?” 

Some wagering followed, whilst I stepped below for a telescope of my own, and then 
went forward and got into the fore-rigging, with the glass slung over my shoulders. 
There was no need to ascend above the top. I levelled the telescope when I gained that 
platform, and instantly saw the object with a handbreadth of the gleam of the blue 
Sea past her, showing that she was well this side of the horizon from the elevation of 
the foremast, and that she would be visible from the poop in a little while. There was 
but a very light swell on; the spires of the Rudy floated steadily through the blue 
atmosphere. I had no difficulty in commanding the object therefore, and the powerful 
lenses of my telescope brought her close. It was a wreck, a sheer hulk indeed, and 
without a shadow of a doubt Za Mulette. Her masts were gone, though a fragment 
of bowsprit remained. Whole lengths of her bulwark were apparently crushed flat to 
the covering-board ; nevertheless, the hull preserved a sort of rakish aspect, a piratical 
sheer of long, low side. ‘‘ Let her prove what she will,” thought I, ‘‘ lam a Dutchman 
if yonder craft hasn’t carried a bitter and poisonous sting in her head and tail in 
her time.” 

They had ‘‘ made” eight bells on the poop, and the mellow chimes were sounding 
upon the quarter-deck, and echoing in the silent squares of canvas, as I descended the 
rigging and made my way aft. I told Captain Bow that the craft ahead was a hulk, 
and without doubt Za Mu/ette ; on hearing which the passengers went in a rush to the 
side and stood staring as though the object were close aboard, some of them pointing 
and swearing they could see her, though at the rate at which we were shoving through 
it she was a fair hour and a half yet behind the horizon from the altitude of the poop. 

However, when I came up from tiffin some little while before two o’clock, the hulk 
lay bare upon the sea over the starboard cathead, with a light like the flash of a gun 
breaking from her wet black side to the languid roll of her sunwards, and a crowd of 
steerage-passengers and sailors forward staring at her. At any time a wreck at sea, 
washing about in the heart of some great ocean solitude, will appeal with solemn 
significance to the eye of one sailing past it. What dreadful tragedy has she been the 
little theatre of, you wonder? You speculate upon the human anguish she memorial- 
izes, upon the dark and scaring horrors her shape may entomb. But it is a sight to 
appeal with added force to people who have been at sea for many long weeks, without 
so much as the glimpse of a sail for days at a time to break the enormous monotony of 
the ocean, or to furnish a fugitive human interest to the ever-receding sea-line—that 
most mocking of all earthly limitations. 

‘* Anybody see any signs of life aboard of her?” exclaimed Captain Bow. ‘‘My 
sight is not what it was.” 

There were many sharp young eyes amongst us, and some powerful glasses ; but 
there was nothing living to be seen. She looked to have been a vessel af about two 
hundred and fifty tons. Her copper sheathing rose to the bends, and was fresh and 
bright. She had apparently been pierced for ten guns, but this could be only con- 
jecture, seeing that her bulwarks had been torn to pieces by the fall of her spars. 
There was a length of topmast, or what-not, riding by its gear alongside of her, with 
a raffle of canvas and running rigging littering the fore-part. Her wheel stood, and 
her rudder seemed sound. She was flush-decked, but all erections such as caboose, 
companion, and so forth were gone. Yet she sat with something of buoyancy on the 
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water, and her rolling was without the stupefaction you notice in hulls gradually filling. 
As her stern lifted, the words, Za Mulette, Havre, rose in long, white letters upon the 
counter, with a sort of ghastliness in the blank stare of them by contrast with the 
delicate blue of the sea. Old Bow hailed her loudly ; then the mate roared to her 
with the voice of a bull, but to no purpose. I said to the second mate, who stood 
alongside of me at the rail :— 

** Yonder to be sure is the ship from which the sea-bird brought the letter the other 
night. There were three living men aboard her a few days ago. Are they below, 
think you?” 

‘Been taken off, sir, I expect,” he answered. ‘* Or dead of hunger, or thirst, 
and lying corpses in the cabin. Or maybe they drowned themselves. Mr. Pike’s hail 
was something to bring a dying man out of his bunk to see what made it. No, sir, 
yonder’s an abandoned craft or a coffin anyway.” 

Some ladies standing near overheard this, and at once went to work to induce the 
captain to bring the Rudy to a stand, and send a boat. I listened to them intreating 
him ; he shook his head good-naturedly, with a glance into the north-western quarter 
of the sea. ‘‘ Oh, but dear captain,” the ladies reasoned, ‘‘ after that letter, you know, 
as though you were appointed by Providence to receive it—surely, surely, you will not 
sail away from that wreck without making quite sure that there is nobody on board 
her! Only conceive that the three poor creatures may be dying in the cabin, that 
they may have heard your cry and Mr. Pike’s, and even be able to see this ship 
through a porthole, and yet be too weak to crawl on deck to show themselves!” 
What followed was lost to me by the second mate beginning to talk :— 

‘** She’ll have been a French privateer,” he said to me. ‘‘ What a superb run, sir! 
Something in her heyday not to be easily shaken off a merchantman’s skirts. Of 
course she'll have thrown all her guns overboard in the hurricane. Does the capt’n 
mean to overhaul her, I wonders,” he continued throwing a look aloft. ‘‘ He'll have 
to bear a hand and make up his mind or we shall be losing her anon in yonder thickness. 
Mark the depression in the ocean line nor’-west, sir. D’ye notice the swell gathers 
weight too and there’s a dustiness in the face of the sky that way that’s better than a 
hint that the Bay of Bengal is not so many leagues distant ahead as it was a month 
ago.” 

He was rattling on in this fashion, more like one thinking aloud than talking to a 
companion, when there was a sudden clapping of hands among the ladies who surrounded 
the captain, and at the same moment I heard him tell the mate to swing the topsail to 
the mast and get one of the starboard quarter-boats manned. All was then bustle for 
a few minutes, the mate bawling, the sailors singing out at the ropes, men manceuvring 
with the boats’ grips and falls. I went up to the captain. 

‘* Who has charge of the boat ?” said I. 

** Second mate,” he answered. 

** Any objection to my accompanying him, captain ?” 

‘*Not in the least, Mr. Catesby. I will only ask you, should you board her, to 
look alive. The weather shows rather a suspicious front down there,” indicating with 
a nod of his head the quarter to which the second mate had called my attention. ‘‘ But, 
bless my heart! there’ll be nothing to see, nothing worth sending for. It is only to 
please the ladies, you know.’ 

I sprang into the boat as she swang at the davits. It was a trip, a treat, a 
pleasant break for me; besides, my being the first to receive the letter gave me a kind 
of title as it were to the adventure. 

‘* There’s room for others,” said the second mate standing erect in the stern sheets 
with a wistful glance at a knot of pretty faces at the rail. 

There was no response from male or female. ‘* Lower away now lively, lads,” 
cried the mate. Down sank the boat, the blocks were dexterously unhooked, out 
flashed the oars and away we went. 

I couldn’t have guessed what weight there was in this ocean swell till I felt the 
volume of it from the low seat of the ship’s quarter-boat. The uy looked to be 
rolling on it as heavily again as she seemed to have been when I was on her deck, 
and the beat of her canvas against the mast rang in volleys through the air like the 
explosion of batteries up there. The wreck came and went as we sank and soared, 
and I caught the second mate eying her somewhat anxiously as though theorizing to 
himself upon the safest dodge to board her. She was farther off than I should have 
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deemed possible, so deceptive is distance at sea, and though the five seamen pulled 
cheerily, the job of measuring the interval between the two craft, what with the volu- 
minous heave of the swell running at us, and what with the roasting sunshine that lay 
like a sense of paralysis in the backbone, proved very tedious to my impatience to come 
at the hulk and explore her. As we swept round under her stern, supposing that her 
starboard side would be clear of wreckage, I glanced at the Rudy and saw that they 
were clewing up her royals, and hauling down her flying jib with hands on the cross- 
jack-yard rolling the sail up. There were spars and a litter of trailing gear on 
either side the hulk ; every roll was a spiteful snapping at the ropes with a drag of the 
floating sticks which sometimes made the water foam. 

‘* We must board her astern,” said the mate, ‘‘ and stand by for a handsome dip of 
the counter.” 

‘*Our approach was very cautious ; indeed it was necessary to manoeuvre very 
gingerly indeed. We got on to the quarter, and watching his chance the bow oarsman 
cleverly sprang through the crushed rail as the deck buoyantly swang down to the 
heave of the boat, carrying the end of the painter with him ; the mate followed, and I 
after a tolerably long interval, wanting perhaps the nerve and certainly the practised 
limbs of the sailors. In truth I may as well say here that I should have stuck to the 
boat and waited for the mate’s report but for the dislike of being laughed at when I 
returned. I very well knew I should not be spared, least of all by those amongst the 
passengers who would have forfeited fifty pounds rather than have quitted the ship. 

The hull had a desperately wrecked look inboards with the mess of ropes, staves, 
jagged ends, crushed rails, rents manifesting the fury of the hurricane. I swept a 
glance along in expectation of beholding a dead body, or, if you will, some scarcely 
living though yet breathing man ; but nothing of the kind was to be seen. The mate 
hung his head over the companion hatch from which the cover had been clean razed 
and peered down, then shouted and listened. But no other sound followed than the 
long moan and huge washing sob of the swell brimming to the wash-streak with a dim 
sort of choking, gurgling noise as of water streaming from side to side in the hold. 

‘* Hardly worth while exploring those moist bowels, I think, sir,” said the mate. 

‘* Oh, yes,” said I, ‘‘ if we don’t take a peep under deck what will there be to tell ? 
This is a quest of the ladies’ making, remember, and it must be a complete thing or 
‘ stand by,’ as you sailors say.” 

‘* Right you are, sir,” said he, ‘‘and so here goes,” and with that he put his foot 
upon the companion ladder and dropped into the cabin. 

I followed at his heels, and both of us came to a stand at the bottom of the steps 
whilst we stared round. There was plenty of light to see by streaming down through 
the skylight aperture and the hatch. The cabin was a plain, snuff-coloured room with 
a few sleeping berths running forward, a rough table somewhat hacked and cut about 
as if with the slicing of tobacco, a row of lockers on either hand, a stand of firearms 
right aft and some twenty cutlasses curiously stowed in a sort of brackets under the 
ceiling or upper deck. Hot as it was above, the cabin struck chill as though it were 
an old well. Indeed you saw that it had been soused over and over again by the seas 
which had swept the vessel, and there was a briny, seaweedy flavour in the atmosphere 
of it that made you think of a cave deep down in a sea-fronting cliff. We looked into 
the sleeping berths going forward to where a movable bulkhead stopped the road. It 
was not easy to walk; the increasing weight of the swell was defined by the heavy 
though comparatively buoyant rolling of the hull. The deck went in slopes like the 
roof of a house from side to side with now and again an ugly jerk that more than once 
came near to throwing me when a sudden yawn forced the dismasted fabric into a 
swift recovery. 

‘** There’s nobody aft here, anyway,” said the mate; ‘‘no use troubling ourselves 
to look for her papers, I think, sir.” 

‘*No; but this is only one end of the ship,” I answered. ‘‘ There may be a dis- 
covery to make forward. Can’t we unship that bulkhead there, and so get into the 
*tween-decks ?” 

We laid hold of the frame, and after peering a bit, for this part of the cabin lay in 
gloom, we found that it stood in grooves, and without much trouble we slided it open, 
and the interior to as far as a bulkhead that walled off a bit of forecastle lay clear before 
us in the daylight shining through the main-hatch. Here were a number of hammocks 
dangling from the deck, and some score or more of seamen’s chests and bagss in heaps, 
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some of them split open, with quantities of rough wearing apparel scattered about, 
insomuch that I never could have imagined a scene of wilder disorder, nor one more 
suggestive of hurry and panical consternation and delirious headlong behaviour. 

‘* Nobody here, sir,” said the mate. 

‘*No,” I answered; ‘‘I suppose her people left her in their boats, and that one of 
the wretches who were forced to remain behind wrote the letter we received the other 
night.” 

** At sea,” said the mate, ‘‘ there is no imagining how matters come about. I allow 
that the three men have been taken off by some passing vessel. Anyway, we've done 
our bit, and the capt’n I expect ‘Il be waiting for us. Thunder! how she rolls,” he 
cried, as a very heavy lurch sent us both reeling towards the side of the craft. 

‘*Hark!” cried I, ‘‘ we are hailed from the deck.” 

‘* Below there !” shouted a voice in the companion hatch. ‘‘ They’ve fired a gun 
aboard the Indiaman, sir, and have run the ensign up half-masted. The weather looks 
mighty queer, sir.” 

‘*Ha!” cried the mate; ‘‘come along, Mr. Catesby.” 

We walked cautiously and with difficulty aft, gained the companion ladder and 
ascended. My instant glance went to the Rudy. She had furled her mainsail and fore 
and mizzen top-gallant-sails, hauled down her lighter staysails and big standing jib, and 
as I glanced at her a gun winked in a quarter-deck port, and the small thunder of it 
rolled sulkily up against the wind. In fact, whilst we were below the breeze had 
chopped clean round and the Rudy was to leeward of the wreck, with a very heavy 
swell rolling along its former course, the wind dead the other way, beginning to 
whiten the ridges on each huge round-backed fold, and a white thickness—a flying 
squall of vapour it looked to me, with a seething and creaming line of water along the 
base of it as though it was something solid that was coming along—sweeping within 
half-a-mile of the wreck right down upon us. The mate sent a look at it and uttered 
a cry. 

‘* Haul the boat alongside,” he shouted to the fellow in her. ‘*‘ Handsomely now, 
lads. Stand by to jump into her,” he cried to the seaman who had been the first to 
spring on board the wreck with the end of the line. 

They brought the boat humming and buzzing to the counter ; the sailor standing 
on the taffrail plumped into her like a cannon-shot ; ’twas wonderful he didn’t scuttle 
her. The mate whipping the painter off the pin or whatever it was that it had been 
belayed to held it by a turn whilst he bawled to me to watch my chance and jump. 
But the wreck lying dead in the trough was rolling in quite a frenzied way, like a 
see-saw desperately worked. Her movements, combined with the soaring and falling 
of the boat, were absolutely confounding. I would gather myself together for a spring 
and then, before I could make it, the boat was sliding as it might seem to me twenty 
or thirty feet deep and away. 

‘* Jump, for God’s sake, sir!” cried the mate. 

‘*T don’t mean to break my neck,” I answered, irritable with the nervous flurry 
that had come to me with a sudden abominable sense of incapacity and helplessness. 

As I spoke the words, sweep! came the white smother off the sea over us with a 
spiteful yell of wind of a weight that smote the cheek a blow which might have forced 
the strongest to turn his back. The hissing, and seething, and crackling of the spume 
of the first of the squall was all about us in a breath, and in the beat of a heart to the 
Ruby, and the ocean all her way vanished in the wild and terrifying eclipse of the thick, 
silvery, howling, steam-like mist. 

‘* By , | have done it zow/” cried the mate. 

The end of the painter had been dragged from his hand or he had let it fall! And the 
wind catching the boat blew her over the swell like the shadow of acloud. The sea- 
men threw their oars over and headed for us, their faces pale as those of madmen. 

‘‘ They’ll never stem this weather,” cried the mate, ‘‘ follow me, Mr. Catesby, or 
we are dead men. 

He tore off his coat, kicked off his boots and went overboard without another word. 

Follow him! To the bottom, indeed! but nowhere else, for I could not swim a 
stroke. But that was not quite it. Had I had my senses I might have grasped the 
first piece of wreckage I could put my hand upon and gone after him with it to paddle 
and hold on till I was picked up. But all this business coming upon us so suddenly, 
along with the sudden blinding of me by the vapour, the distracting yelling of the wind 
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and the sickening bewilderment caused by the wreck’s violent rolling, seemed to have 
driven all my wits clean out of my head. The boat was scarcely more than a smudge 
in the thickness, vanishing and showing as she swept up and rushed down the liquid 
acclivities, held with her bow towards the hulk by the desperately-plied oars of the 
rowers. The mate was borne down rapidly towards her. I could just see three of 
the sailors leaning over the side to drag him out of the water; the next instant the 
little fabric had vanished in the thickness, helplessly and with horrible rapidity blown 
out of sight the moment the men ceased rowing to rescue their officer. 

I do not know how long all this may have occupied ; a few minutes maybe sufficed 
for the whole of the tragic passage. I stood staring and staring, incredulous of the 
truth of what had befallen me, and then with an inexpressible sickness of heart I flung 
myself down upon the deck under the lee of a little space of bulwark, too dizzy and 
weak with the horror that possessed me to maintain my footing on that wildly swaying 
platform. 

I had met in my travels with but one specimen of such weather as this; it was off 
the Cape of Good Hope to the westward ; the ship was under topmast and topgallant 
studdingsails, when, without an interval of so much as twenty seconds of calm, she was 
taken right aback by a wind that came with the temper of half a gale in it, whilst as 
if by magic a fog, white and dense as wool, was boiling and shrieking all about her 

For some time my consternation was so heavy that I sat mechanically staring into 
that part of the thickness where the boat had disappeared, without giving the least 
heed to the sea or to the wreck. It was shen blowing in earnest, the ocean still densely 
shrouded with flying vapour, and an ugly bit of a sea racing over the swell that rolled 
its volumes to windward. A smart shock and fall of water on to the forecastle 
startled me into sudden perception of a real and imminent danger. The fore-scuttle 
was closed, but the main and companion hatchways yawned opened to the weather ; 
there were no bulwarks worth talking of to increase the wreck’s height of side, and to 
hinder the free tumbling of the surge on to the decks, so if the wind increased and 
the sea grew heavier, the hulk must inevitably fill and go down like a thunderbolt ! 

It would be idle to try to express the thoughts which filled me. I was like one 
stunned : now casting an eye at the sea to observe if the billows were increasing, now 
with a heart of lead watching the water frothing upon the deck, as the hull heaved 
from one side to another ; then straining my sight with a mad passion of eagerness 
into the vapour that shut off all view of the ocean to within a cable’s length of me. 
There was nothing to be done. Even could I have met with tarpaulins, there was no 
sailor’s skill in me to spread and secure them over the open hatches. However, when 
an hour had passed in this way, I took notice of a small failure of the wind, though 
there was no lightening of the impenetrable mist. The folds of the swell had dimin- 
ished, and the sea was running steadily ; the hull with her broadside dead on, rose and 
fell with regularity, and though at long intervals the surge struck her bow, and blew 
in crystals over the head, or fell in scores of bucketfuls upon the deck, nothing more 
than spray wetted the after-part of her. 

It was now about six o’clock in the evening. In two hours time the night would 
have come down, and if the weather did not clear, the blackness would be that of the 
tomb. What would the Rudy do? Remain hove-to and wait for moonlight or for day- 
break to seek for me? A fragment of comfort I found in remembering that the 
wreck’s position would be known to Captain Bow and his mates, so that their search 
for me, if they searched at all, ought not to prove fruitless ; though to be sure much 
would depend upon the drift of the hulk. Presently, fearing that there might be no 
water or provisions on board, I was seized with a sudden thirst, bred by the mere 
apprehension that I might come to want a drink. There was still light enough to 
enable me to search the interior, and now I suppose something of my manhood must 
have returned to me, for I made up my mind to waste no moment of the precious 
remaining time of day in imaginations of horror and of death and in dreams of 
desperate despondency. I went on my hands and knees to the hatch, lest if I stood 
up I should be knocked down by the abrupt rolling of the craft, and entered the cabin. 
On deck all was naked and sea-swept from the taffrail to the ‘‘ eyes”, and if there were 
aught of drink or of food to be had it must be sought below. I recollected that one 
of the forward berths or cabins, which the second mate and I had looked into, had 
shown in the gloom as a sort of pantry ; that is to say, in peering over my companion’s 
shoulders, I had caught a glimpse of crockery on shelves, the outlines of jars and so forth. 
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But the inspection had been very swift; scarce more than a glance. I made for this 
cabin now, very well remembering that it was the last of a row of three or four on the 
starboard side. I opened the door, and secured it by its hook to the bulkhead that I 
might see, and after rummaging a little I found a cask of ship’s bread, a small cask 
(like a harness cask) a quarter full of raw pickled pork, a jar of vinegar, two large 
jars of red wine, and best of all, a small barrel about half full of fresh water, slung 
againt the bulkhead, with a little wooden tap fixed in it, for the convenience as I 
supposed of drawing for cabin use. There were other articles of food, such as flour, 
pickles, dried fruit, and so on; the catalogue would be tedious, nor does my memory 
carry them. 

I poured some wine into a tin pannikin, and found it a very palatable, sound claret. 
I mixed me a draught with cold water, and ate a biscuit with a little slice of some 
kind of salt sausage, of which there lay a lump in a dish, and found myself extra- 
ordinarily refreshed. I cannot tell you indeed how comforted I was by this discovery 
of provisions and fresh water, for now I guessed that if the weather did not drown the 
wreck, I might be able to support life on board of her until the Rudy took me off, which 
I counted upon happening that night if the moon shone, or most certainly next morning 
at latest. My heart however sank afresh when I regained the deck. The sudden 
change from the life, the cheerfulness, the security of the Indiaman, to /Ais—‘‘ Oh, my 
God! my God!” I remember exclaiming as I sank down under the lee of the fragment 
of bulwark, with a wild look around into the thickness and along the spray-darkened 
planks of the heaving and groaning derelict. The loneliness of it! no sounds saving 
the dismal crying of the wind sweeping on high through the atmosphere, and the 
ceaseless seething and hissing of the dark-green frothing seas swiftly chasing one 
another out of sight past the wall of vapour that circled the wreck, with the blank 
and blinding mist itself to tighten as with a sensible ligature into unbearable concen- 
tration the dreadful sense of solitude in my soul. 

Slowly the wind softened down, very gradually the sea sank, and their worrying 
note of snarling melted into a gentler tone of fountain-like creaming. But the vapour 
still filled the air, and so thick did it hang that, though by my watch I knew it to be 
the hour of sundown, I was unable to detect the least tinge of hectic anywhere, no 
faintest revelation of the fiery scarlet light which I knew must be suffusing the clear 
heavens down to the easternmost confines above this maddening blindness of mist. 

Then came the blackness of the night. So unspeakably deep a dye it was that you 
would have thought every luminary above had been extinguished, and that the earth 
hung motionless in the sunless opacity of chaos out of which it had been called into 
being. The hours passed. I held my seat on the deck with my back against a 
bulwark stanchion. It was a warm night with a character as of the heat of steam 
owing to the moisture that loaded and thickened the atmosphere. Sometimes I dozed, 
repeatedly starting from a snatch of uneasy slumber to open my eyes with ever-recurring 
horror and astonishment upon the blackness. Gleams of the sea-fire shot out fitfully 
at times from the sides of the wreck, and there was nothing else for the sight to rest 
upon. At midnight it was blowing a small breeze of wind and the sea running gently 
—at midnight I mean as I could best reckon ; but the darkness remained unchanged, 
and I might know that the fog was still thick about me by no dimmest spectre of moon 
or star showing. 

I then slept, and soundly too, for two or three hours, and when I awoke it was 
daylight, the sea clear to the horizon, the sky a soft liquid blue with masses of white 
vaporous cloud hanging under it like giant bursts of steam, and the sun shining with a 
sort of misty splendour some degree or two above the sea-line. There was a pleasant 
air blowing out of the north, with power to wrinkle the water and no more. My limbs 
were so cramped that for a long while I was incapable of rising ; when at last my legs 
had recovered their power I stood erect and swept the ocean with my eyes. But the 
light blue surface went in undulations naked to the bend of the heavens on all sides. 
I looked and looked again, but to no purpose. I strained my sight till an intolerable 
torment in my eyeballs forced me to close my lids. There was nothing in view. I 
very well remember falling on my knees and grovelling upon the deck in the anguish 
of my spirit. I had so surely counted on daylight exhibiting the Rudy somewhere 
within the circle which inclosed me that the disappointment that came out of the bald 
vacancy of the ocean struck me down like a blow from a hammer. Presently I lifted 
up my head and regained my feet, and feeling thirsty moved with a tread of lead to 
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the yawning hatch, sending the most passionate, yearning glances seaward as I 
walked, and halting again and again to the vision of some imagination of break in 
the continuity of the gleaming girdle—some delicate shoulder of remote cloud, some 
imaginary speck which dissolved upon the blue air whilst my gaze was on it. 

1 mixed some wine and water, and made a light repast off some biscuit and a piece 
of Dutch cheese that was on the shelf. I then thought I would look into the cabins 
for a chair to sit upon on deck, for a mattress to lie upon, for something also that 
might make me a little awning, and pushed open the door of the berth immediately 
facing the pantry, as I may call it. The wreck was rolling very lightly, and her decks 
were now as easy of stepping as the Indiaman’s. This berth contained a bunk and 
bedding, a sailor’s chest, some clothes hanging against the bulkhead, but nothing to 
serve my turn. The next was similarly furnished, saving that here I took notice that 
a small quantity of wearing apparel lay about as though scattered in a hurry, and that 
the lid of a great box, painted a dark green with the letter D in white upon it, had been 
split open as though the contents were to be rifled, or as though the lock had resisted 
and there had been no time to coax it save by a chopper. I passed into a third cabin. 
This had some comfort of equipment in the shape of shelves and a chest of drawers, 
and had doubtless been the commander’s. There was a very handsome telescope on 
brackets, a few books, a quadrant, a large silver timepiece, a small compass and one 
or two other matters ofa like sort upon a little table fitted by hinges in a corner ; there 
were three chests in a row with a litter of boots and shoes, a soft hat or two, a large 
handsome cloak costly with fur, and so forth, strewed about the deck. 

I was looking with some wonder at these articles when my eye was taken by 
something bright near the smallest of the three chests. I picked it up; it was an 
English sovereign. Others lay about as though a handfu! had been clutched and 
dropped—here being the same manifestations of terrified hurry as, it seemed to me, I 
witnessed in the other cabins. The lid of the small chest was split in halves, and the 
chopper that had seemingly been wielded rested against the side of the box. A 
massive padlock was still in the staples. I lifted the half of the lid and was greatly 
astonished by the sight of a quantity of gold pieces lying in divisions of a tray that 
fitted the upper part of the chest. Each division contained coins of various nations. 
They were all gold pieces—English, Portuguese, Brazilian and coins of the United 
States. I prized open the padlocked part of the lid and seized the tray to lift it that I 
might observe what lay underneath. But the weight of gold in it was so great 
that I had to exert my utmost strength to raise one end of the tray on to the 
edge of the box; which done, I was able to slide it along till the bottom of the box 
was revealed. 

The sight of the gold had filled me with expectations of beholding some amazing 
treasure under the tray. What I there saw was a heap of rough, brick-shaped stuff of 
a dull, rusty, reddish tint. I grasped a lump, and though I had never seen gold in that 
form before, I was satisfied by the extraordinary weight of the piece I held that all 
those coarse, rough, dull-coloured bricks were of the most precious of metals. I slided 
the tray back to its place and let fall the two halves of the lid with another look around 
me for any article that might be useful to me on deck. The excitement kindled by the 
spectacle of the gold rapidly died away. I dully mused on it, so to speak, whilst my 
eye roamed, languidly speculating about it, with a strange indifference in my thoughts, 
concluding that it represented the privateersman’s sorted plunder ; that in all likelihood 
when the rush had been made to the boats one or more had split open this chest to fill 
their pockets, but had been obliged to fly for their lives ere they could find time for 
more than a scrambling clutch at the tray. But it was the contents no doubt of this 
chest—if indeed this chest held all the treasure of the buccaneer—that was indicated by 
the writer of the letter in the concluding line of it, the closing words of which had been 
found illegible by the young fellow who translated the missive. 

I put the telescope under my arm and passed into the cabin, and found a small chair 
near the arms rack, and near it upon the deck lay a great cotton umbrella, grimy and 
wet with the saturation of the cabin. I took it up thankfully and carried it with the 
chair up the steps. There was a great plenty of ropes’ ends knocking about. I cuta 
piece and unlaid the strands, and securing the umbrella to a stanchion, sat down on the 
chair under it ; and indeed without some such shelter the deck would have been insup- 
portable, for low as the sun still was in the east, his fires were already roasting, and I 
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well knew what sort of temperature was to be expected as he floated higher, leaving 
my form with a small blotch of southern shadow only attached to it. 

I passed the morning in sweeping the horizon with the telescope. It was a noble 
glass—a piece of plunder, with an inscription that represented it as a gift from the 
officers of a vessel to her commander; I forget the names, but recollect they were 
English. The placidity of the day dreadfully disheartened me. There was but little 
weight in the languid air to heave the Ady or any other vessel into view. The sea 
under the sun was like brand new tin for the dazzle of it, and as the morning advanced 
the heavy, vaporous clouds of daybreak melted out into curls and wisps like to the 
crescent moon, with a clear sky rising a pale blue from the horizon to overhead to 
where it swam into the brassy glory which flooded the central heavens. Weary of 
sitting, and exhausted by looking, I put down the glass and went to the main hatch 
with the idea of making out what water there was in the hold. The pumps were gone 
and the wells of them sank like black shafts under the deck. But whatever there was 
of water in the hulk lay so low that I could not catch so much as a gleam of it. There 
was some light cargo in the hold—light as I reckoned by the sit of the wreck upon the 
water ; chiefly white wooden cases, with here and there canvas bales; but whatever 
might have been the commodities there was not much of them, at least amidships, down 
into which I stood peering. 

I then walked on to the forecastle and lifted the hatch-cover. This interior looked 
to have been used by the people of Za Mulette as'a sort of sail-locker. The bulkhead 
extended but a very short distance abaft the hatch, and the deck was stowed with rolls 
of sails, coils of spare rigging, hawsers, tackles, and so forth. I put my head into the 
aperture and took a long and careful survey of the interior, for the mate and I had not 
explored this part of the brig, and it was possible, I thought, I might find the bodies of 
the three survivors here. But there was nothing whatever to be witnessed in that way ;. 
so I closed the hatch again and went aft. 

The day passed, the light breeze lingered, but it brought nothing into sight. I 
would think as I sent my glance along the naked, sea-swept, desolate deck, gaunt and 
skeleton-like, with its ragged exhibition of splintered plank and crushed bulwark, that 
had there been a mast left in the hull I might from the summit of it be able to see the 
Ruby, whose topmost cloths lay sunk behind the horizon to the eyes which I levelled 
from the low side of the wreck. ‘‘ Oh!” I would cry aloud, ‘‘if I could but be sure 
that she was near me though hidden!” Maddening as the expectation might have 
been which the sight of her afar would have raised in me, yet the mere having her in 
view, no matter how dim, deceptive a speck she proved, would have taken a deal of 
the bitterness, the heart-subduing feeling of hopelessness out of the wild and awful 
sense of desolation that possessed me. 

The sun sank ; with the telescope trembling in my hands I made a slow, painful 
circle of the ocean whilst the western magnificence lay upon it, and then let fall the 
glass and fell into the chair, and with bowed head and tightly-folded arms, and eyes 
closed to mitigate by the shadowing of the lids the anguish of the fires which despair 
had kindled in them—for my heart was parched, no relief of tears came to me—I 
waited for the darkness of a second night to settle down upon the wreck. But on this 
day the gloom fell with the brilliance of stars, and some time after eight the moon 
rose, a moist, purple shield, at whose coming the light draught of wind died out and 
the ocean flattened into a breathless, polished surface. When presently the moon had 
soared and whitened, the sea looked as wide again as it was to the showering of her 
light, brimming the atmosphere with a delicate silver haze; indeed there went a 
shadowing round about its confines to the shaft of moonlight on the water that made 
it seem hollow where the wreck lay, and it was like floating in the vastness of the 
firmament that bent over it to glance over the side of the hull and see the mirror-like 
breast studded with reflections of the larger stars, and to follow the shadow of the 
deep, curled at the extremities as it seemed, to the tropic astral dust that twinkled 
there like dew trembling to the breath of a summer night wind. 

I had brought up some blankets from below and these I made a kind of mattress 
of under the shelter of the umbrella. It was about ten o’clock, I think, when I threw 
myself down upon them. A pleasant breeze was then blowing directly along the 
wake of moonlight, and the water was rippling like the murmurs of a fountain against 
the sides of the pale, silent, gently-rolling hull. I lay awake for a long time listening 
to this cool, refreshing, tinkling sound of running ripples, with a mind somewhat 
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weakened by my distress. Indeed, many thoughts wearing a complexion of delirium 
passed through my head with several phantasies which must have frightened me as a 
menace of madness had my wits been equal to the significance of them. For example, 
I can recall seeing, as I believed, the Auédy floating up towards the wreck out of the 
western gloom, luminous as a snow-clad iceberg, with the soft splendour of the 
moonshine on her canvas; I recollect this, I say, and that I laughed quietly at the 
thought of her approach, as though I would ridicule myself for the fears which had 
been upon me throughout the day; then of jumping up in a sudden transport and 
passion of delight; when the vision instantly vanished, whereupon a violent fit of 
trembling seized me, and I sank down again upon the blankets groaning. But the 
agitation did not linger ; some fresh deception of the brain would occur and win my 
attention to it. 

This went on till I fell asleep. Meanwhile the breeze continued to blow steadily, 
and the rippling of water along the bends was like the sound of the falling of large 
raindrops. 

I awoke, and turning my head towards the forepart of the wreck, I spied the figure 
of a man erect and motionless on the forecastle. The moon was low in the west; I 
might guess by her position that daybreak was not far off. By her red light I saw the 
man. I sat erect and swept a glance round ; there was no ship near me, no smudge 
upon the gloom to indicate a vessel at adistance. Fatherof heaven! I thought what 
ts it? Could yonder shadowy form be one of the three sailors who had been left on 
the wreck? Surely I had closely searched the hull; there was nothing living aboard 
of her but myself. The sweat-drops broke from my brow as I sat motionless with my 
eyes fixed upon the figure that showed with an inexpressible ghostliness of outline in 
the waning moonlight. On a sudden there arose another figure alongside of him, 
seemingly out of the hard planks of the deck; then a third; and there the three of 
them stood apparently gazing intently aft at me, but without a stir in their frames, that 
I could witness. Three of them! 

I rose to my feet and essayed to speak, but could deliver no more than a whisper. 
I tried again, and this time my voice sounded. 

‘*In the name of God, who, and what are you ?” 

‘*Ha!” cried one of them. He said something to his companions, in words which 
were unintelligible to me, then approached, followed by the others, all three of them 
moving slowly, with a wavering gate, as though giddy. 

**Som drink for Christu’s sake!” said the man who had cried Ha! pointing his 
finger at his mouth, and speaking in a tone that made one think of his throat as some- 
thing rough, like a file. By this time it was clear to me they were no ghosts. I 
imagined them negroes, so dark their faces looked in the dim west rays and failing 
starlight. Whence they had sprung, in what manner they had arrived, I could not 
imagine ; but it was not for me to stand speculating about them in the face of the 
husky appeal for drink. 

There was a parcel of candles in the pantry—as I term it. I had a flint and steel 
in my pocket, and followed by the men, I led the way below, bidding them stand 
awhile till I obtained a light; and after groping and feeling about with my hands, I 
found the paper of candles, lighted one, and then called to the men. They arrived. I 
pointed to the jars, saying in English, there was wine in them ; and then to the slung 
cask of water, and then to the food on the shelves. They instantly grasped each one 
of them a pannikin, and mixed a full draught and swallowed it, with a strange 
trembling sigh of relief and delight. They then fell upon the biscuit and sausage, 
eating like famished wolves, both fists full, and cramming their mouths. They were 
not very much more distinguishable by the feeble light of the candle than on deck ; 
however I was able to see they were not blacks. The man who had addressed me was 
of a deep Chinese yellow, with lineaments of an African pattern, a wide flat nose, huge 
lips, eyes like little shells of polished ebony glued on porcelain. His hair was the 
negro’s, black wiry wool. He wore a short moustache, the fibres like the teeth of a 
comb, and there was a tuft of black wool upon his chin. Small gold earrings, a 
greasy old Scotch cap, a shirt like a dungaree jumper, and loose trousers thrust into 
a pair of half Wellingtons, completed the attire of the ugliest, most villainous-looking 
creature I had ever set eyes on. His companions were long-haired, chocolate-browed 
Portuguese, or Spaniards—Dagos as the sailors call them; I noticed a small gold 
<rucifix sparkling upon the mossy breast of one of them. Their feet were naked, 
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indeed their attire consisted of no more than a pair of duck or canvas breeches, and 
an open shirt, anda cap. They continued to feed heartily, and several times helped 
themselves to the wine, though before doing so, the yellow-faced man would regularly 
point to the jar with a nod, as though asking leave. 

‘““You Englis, sah?” he exclaimed, when he had made an end of eating. I said 
yes. ‘* How long you been hear, sah?” 

I told him. He understood me perfectly though I spoke at length, relating in fact 
my adventure. I then inquired who he and his companions were, and his story was to 
the following effect : That he was the boatswain, and the other two able seamen of 
a Portuguese ship called the Mary Joseph, bound to Singapore or to some Malay port. 
The vessel had been set on fire by one of the crew, an Englishman, who was skulking 
drunkenly below after broaching a cask of rum. They had three boats which they 
hoisted out ; most of the people got away in the long-boat, six men were in the second 
boat, he and his two comrades got into the jolly-boat. They had with them four 
bottles of water, and a small bag of ship’s bread, and nothing more. They parted 
company with the other boats in the night, and had been four days adrift, sailing 
northwards by the sun as they reckoned, under a bit of a lug, and keeping an eager 
look-out though they sighted nothing ; until a little before sundown that evening, they 
spied the speck of this wreck, and made for it, but so scant was the wind and so weak 
their arms that it had taken them nearly all night to measure the distance which would 
be a few miles only. They got their boat under the bow—she was lying there now, he 
said—and stepped on board one afterthe other. This explained to me their apparition. 
Of course I had not seen the boat or heard her as she approached, and to me, lying aft, 
the three men rising over the bows looked as though, like ghostly essences, they had 
shaped themselves on the forecastle out through the solid plank. ; 

I addressed the others, but the yellow man told me that their language was a jargon 
of base Portuguese, of which I should be able to understand no more than here and 
there a word, even though I had been bred and educated in Lisbon. 

‘* We mosh see to dah boat,” he exclaimed, and spoke to his mates, apparently to 
that effect. 

I extinguished the candle, and followed them on deck. It was closer upon day- 
break than I had supposed. Already the grey was in the east, like a filtering of light 
through ash-coloured silk, with the sea-line black as a sweep of India ink against it : 
and the moon a lumpish, distorted mass of faint dingy crimson, dying out in a sort 
of mistiness westwards, like the snuff of a rushlight in its own smoke. Even whilst 
the three fellows were manceuvring with the boat over the bow, the tropic day filled 
the heavens in a bound, and it was broad morning all at once, with a segment of sun 
levelling a long line of trembling silver from the horizon down to mid-ocean. My first 
glance was for the Rudy, but the sea lay bare in every quarter. The fellows came 
dragging their boat aft ; I looked over and saw that the fabric was of a canoe-pattern, 
with a queer upcurled bow, and a stern as square as the amidship section of the boat ; 
four thwarts, short oars with oval-shaped blades, and a small mast with a square of 
lugsail lying with its yard in the bottom of the boat. 

The yellow man pointing to her exclaimed in a hoarse, throaty, African guttural, ‘‘ It 
is good ve keep hor. Dis wreck hov no ’atch; she sink, and vidout hor,” nodding at 
the boat again, ‘‘ were ve be?” 

I said yes, by all means let us secure the boat. He exclaimed that for the present 
she would lie safely astern, and with that they took a turn with the line that held her 
and she rested quietly on the sea clear of the quarter. 

Forthwith the three fellows began to explore the hull. The yellow man or boat- 
swain, as I must henceforth call him, said no more to me than this as he pointed to the 
yawning hatches: ‘‘ You are gen’elman,” with an ugly smile intended no doubt for a 
stroke of courtesy as he ran his eye over me: ‘‘ ve are common sailor. Ve vill see to 
stop dem hole. More fresh vataire to drink ve need. Possib more bee-low. Also 
tobacco.” And thus saying he cried out to the others in their own dialect, and the 
three of them went to the main hatchway and disappeared down it. 

I lifted the telescope and ran it over the sea, then sighed as with a breaking heart 
I laid the glass down again upon the deck. A strong sense of dismay filled me 
whilst I sat musing upon the men who were now coolly rummaging the vessel below. 
The rascality which lay in every line of the ugly yellow ruffian’s face, coupled with the 
stealthy, glittering glances, the greasy, snaky hair, the dark piratic countenances of 
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the others might well have accounted for the apprehension, the actual consternation 
indeed which fell upon me whilst I thought of them. But that was not all. The 
recollection of the gold rushed upon me as a memory that had clean gone out of my 
mind, but that had suddenly flashed back upon me to communicate a sinister signi- 
ficance to the presence of the three Portuguese seamen. 1 can clearly understand now 
that my brain, as I have said, had been weakened by the horror of my situation, and by 
the long madness of expectation which had held it on fire whilst I searched the sea and 
waited for the Rudy to appear. So that, instead of accepting these three foreign sailors 
as a kind of godsend with whose assistance I might be enabled to doctor up the wreck 
so as to fit her to float until help came, not to speak of them as companions in misery, 
human creatures to talk to, beings whose society would extinguish out of this dreadful 
situation the intolerable element of solitude—I say instead of viewing these men thus, 
as might have happened, I believe, had I been my old self, a profound fear and aversion 
to them seized me, and such was the state of my nerves at that time, I call to mind that 
I looked at the boat that hung astern with a sort of hurry in me to leap into her, cast 
her adrift, and sail away. 

With an effort I mastered my agitation, constantly directing glances at the sea with 
a frequent prayer upon my lip that if not the Rudy, then at least some ship to rescue 
me would heave into view before sundown that night. 

The men were a long while below. I stepped softly to the companion hatch, and 
bent my ear down it that I might know if they had made their way through the ’tween 
decks bulkhead into the cabin. The chink of money was very distinct, but that was 
all. Presently however I heard them talking in low voices, but their tongue was 
Hebrew to me, and I went back to my chair, looking yet again around the sea-line. 
I think they had been at least an hour below when they arrived on deck, emerging 
through the main hatch. They then walked forward without taking any notice of me, and 
disappeared through the fore-scuttle, whence, after a while, they arose bearing amongst 
them several tarpaulins which they had come across. I took it that there was a 
carpenter’s chest down there, for the yellow boatswain flourished a hammer in one 
hand, and a box of what proved to be roundheaded nails in the other. They carefully 
secured the hatch with a couple of these tarpaulins, then came to the quarter-deck, and 
similarly roofed the skylight and the companion hatch, saving that they left free a corner 
flap to admit of our passage up and down. 

‘* Dis is sailor vork,” said the boatswain giving mea nod, whilst his face shone like 
a yellow sou’-wester in a squall of wet with the sweat that flooded his repulsive visage. 
‘* Dah vataire keep out now, sah.” 

‘It is well done,” said I, softening my voice to disguise the emotion of disgust and 
aversion which possessed me at sight of the ugly, treacherous, askant sort of stare he 
fastened upon me whilst he spoke. ‘‘ Have you breakfasted ?” 

He came close to me before answering ; the other two meanwhile remaining at the 
hatch and looking towards me. 

‘* Ay,” he then said, ‘‘ dere ish plenty biscuit, plenty vataire, plenty beef,” indicating 
with a grimy thumb a portion of the hold that lay under the cabin floor. ‘‘ Dere ish 
plenty gold too,” he added in a hoarse, theatrical sort of whisper, with a sudden gleam 
in his little horrible eyes which to my fancy was as much like the blue flash off some 
keen and polished blade of poniard as anything I can figure to liken it to. 

‘* Yes,” said I carelessly, ‘‘ plenty I believe. But I must break my own fast now. 
We shall need fresh water before the day’s out, and, praised be the saints, there is 
plenty of it, you say.” 

With that I went to the hatch, turned the flap of the tarpaulin and descended, eyed 
narrowly by the two fellows who stood beside it, and as I gained the interior I heard 
them say something to the boatswain, who responded with an off-hand sort of ya, ya/ 
as though he would quiet a misgiving in them. I made a hurried meal off some wine, 
biscuit and cheese, and noticing as I passed on my way to the cabin again that the door 
of the berth in which the chest of gold stood was shut, I tried the handle and found it 
locked. The key was withdrawn. Smothering a curse upon the hour that had brought 
these creatures to the wreck, I lighted a cigar (of which I had a leather case half-full in 
my pocket), more for the easy look of it than for any need I felt for tobacco just then, 
and went in a lounge to the shelter of my umbrella. The boatswain was examining the 
telescope when I arrived. He instantly put it down on perceiving me and went forward 
to where his mates were. They peered first over one side, pointing and talking, and 
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arguing with amazing volubility and with astonishing contortions ; they then crossed 
to the other side, and looked over and fell into the same kind of hot, eager talk and 
gesticulations. It was easy to guess that they spoke about the spars which floated, 
held by their gear, against the wreck. After a bit they came to an agreement, disappeared 
in the forecastle and returned with tackles and coils of rope. One of them went over 
the side, and after a while there they were hauling upon purchases and slowly bringing 
the spar out of water, the boatswain talking and bawling with furious energy the whole 
while. I went forward to help them, and the yellow ruffian nodded when I seized hold 
of the rope they were pulling at, and cried with a hoarse roar of laughter, ‘‘ Yash, yash. 
Ve make a mast, ve make a yart, and ve put up sail, and ve steer to our own countree 
and be reech men.” 

Dagos as they were, they had some trick of seamanship amongst them. There was 
stump enough left of the foremast to secure the heel of a spar to, and by four o’clock 
that afternoon, with a break of but a single half-hour for a meal and a smoke (they had 
found plenty of pipes and tobacco in the seamen’s chests between decks), they had rigged 
up and stayed a jury-mast and crossed it with a yard manufactured from a boom of the 
wreckage to larboard ; which, light as the breeze was, yet furnished them with spread 
of sail enough to give the sheer-hulk steerage way. 

I had lent them a hand and done my landsman’s best, and had gone aft to rest 
myself and to sweep the sea with the telescope for the hundredth time that day. The 
three men were below getting some supper. The hull was stirring through the water 
at a snail’s pace to a weak, hot wind blowing right over her taffrail out of the south- 
east. The helm was amidships, and her short length of oil-smooth wake showed her 
going straight without steering. I could distinctly hear the men conversing in the 
cabin. I reckoned because they knew their lingo was unintelligible to me that they 
talked out. There was a fiery eagerness in the tones they sometimes delivered them- 
selves in, but earnestly as I listened I could catch no meaning but that of their impre- 
cations, which readily enough took my ear owing to a certain resemblance between 
them and Spanish and Italian oaths. A short interval of silence followed. All three 
then came on deck, one of them carrying a jar and another a canvas bag. I instantly 
observed that every man of them had girded a cutlass to his side. They seemed to 
avoid my gaze as they walked to the pin to which the line that connected the boat was 
belayed, and hauled her alongside. I threw away my cigar and stood up. The first 
idea that occurred to me was, they were going to victual the boat, sway the chest of 
' gold into her and sail away from me ; and I cannot express with what devotion I prayed 
to my Maker that this might prove so. I looked from one to the other of them. Once 
i I caught a sidelong glance from the boatswain; otherwise they went to this business 
as though I were not present, talking in rough, hurried whispers, with an occasional 
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' exclamation from the yellow ruffian, that was like saying, ‘‘ Make haste!” When the 

. boat was alongside one of them dropped into her, and received the jar and bag from 
the other. He then returned, and the moment he was inboards the boatswain, rounding 

. upon me, drew his cutlass and pointed to the boat. 

4 ‘* Be pleashed to get in and go away!” he exclaimed. 

» ‘*Go away!” I echoed, too much thunderstruck by the villain’s order to feel or 

“ witness the horror of the fate designed for me. ‘* What have I done that you 
should—— ?” 

He interrupted me with a roar. ‘‘Go quick !” he cried, lifting his weapon as though 

" to strike, ‘‘ or I kill you!” 

The hands of the others groped at the hilts of their cutlasses; all three eyed me 

d now, and there was murder in every man’s look. Without a word I stepped to the 

4 side, and sprang into the boat. One of them threw the line off the pin into the sea. 

, ‘*Hoise your sail and steer that way, or we shoot!” bellowed the yellow ruffian, 

' waving his cutlass towards the sea astern. God knows there were small arms enough 

2 in the cabin to enable them to fulfil “za¢ threat. I grasped the halliards, mastheaded 

“t the little lug, and throwing an oar over the stern, sculled the boat's head round, and in 

t a minute was slipping away from the hull, at the stern of which the three men stood 

* watching me, the blade in the boatswain’s hand shining to the sun like a wand of fire 

' as he continued to point with it into the south-east. 

a Here now was I adrift in the mighty heart of the Indian Ocean in a small boat 


d like a canoe; so shaped that she was little likely to lie close to the wind, hundreds of 
d leagues from the nearest point of land, and ina part of the deep navigated in those 
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days at long intervals only—I mean by the Dutch and English traders to the east ; 
for the smaller vessels kept a much more westerly longitude than where I was, after 
rounding the Cape ; often striking through the Mozambique or so climbing as to have 
the Mauritius aboard. Never was human being in a more wildly-desperate situation. 
I did not for an instant doubt that this was the beginning of the end, that if I was not 
capsized and drowned out of hand by some growing sea, I was to perish (unless I took 
my own life) of hunger and thirst. Yet the rage and terror which were upon me when 
I looked over my shoulder at the receding wreck passed away, with the help of God 
to be sure ere the figures of the miscreants who had served me thus had been blended 
by distance out of their shapes into the body and hues of the hull. I thought to 
myself it is an escape, at all events. I may perish here ; yet is there hope; but had I 
stayed yonder | was doomed: the sight of the gold had made them thirsty for my life. 
In my sleep, ay, or even waking, they would have hacked me to pieces and flung me 
overboard to the sharks here. 

In this consideration, I say, I seemed to find a source of comfort. If I died as I 
now was, it would be God’s act, whereas had I remained in the wreck I must have 
been brutally butchered by the wretches whom the devil had despatched to me in the 
darkness of the morning that was gone. Nevertheless I was at a loss to comprehend 
their motive in thus using me. First of all by sending me away in their boat, they 
had robbed themselves of their only chance of escape should the wreck founder. Then 
again, I was a man with a serviceable pair of hands belonging to me, and how 
necessary willing help was to persons circumstanced as they were, they could easily 
have gathered from the labours of the day. Besides, they would be able to judge 
of my condition by my attire, and how could they be sure that I should demand the 
treasure or put in my claim for a share of it? But I need not weary you with my 
speculations. The sun sank when there was a space of about a league betwixt my 
boat and the wreck, and the darkness came in a stride out of the east. The wind 
was weak and hot, and there was a crackling noise of ripples round about the 
boat as she lay with scarce any way upon her, lightly but briskly bobbing upon 
the tropic ocean dimples. When the darkness came I let fall my sail, intending 
later on, when the wreck should have got well away towards the horizon, to head 
north; for methought the further I drew towards the equator out of these seas 
the better would be my chance of being rescued. The stars were very plentiful, 
rich, and brilliant that night. I gave God thanks for their company, and for the 
stillness and peace upon the ocean, and I prayed to Him to watch over and to succour 
me. When the moon rose I stood up and looked around, but saw nothing of the 
wreck ; on which I hoisted my sail afresh and headed the boat north, as I conjectured, 
by the position of the moon. There was a deal of fire in the sea, and I would again 
and again direct my eyes at the fitful flashing over the side with a dread in me of 
witnessing the outline of a shark. 

The moon had been risen about two hours, when I spied the gleam of water in 
the bottom of the boat. I was greatly startled, believing that she was leaking. 
Certainly there had been no water when I first entered her nor down to this minute 
had I noticed the gleam or heard the noise of it in her. There was a little pewter 
mug in the stern sheets, a relic of the ship from which the Portuguese had come. I 
fell to baling with it, and presently emptied the boat. No more water entered, for 
which at first I was deeply thankful ; but after a little I got musing upon how it could 
have penetrated, seeing that no more came ; and then a dreadful suspicion entering 
my mind, I looked for the jar which the Portuguese had handed into the boat, and 
saw it lying on its bilge in the bows. I picked it up and shook it; it was empty! 
It had been corked by a piece of canvas which still remained in the bung, but on 
the jar capsizing through the jerking of the boat, the water had easily drained out, 
and it was this precious fluid which I had been feverishly baling and casting 
overboard ! 

Maddened as I was by this discovery, I had yet sense enough remaining to sop my 
handkerchief in the little puddle that still damped the bottom of the boat, and to wring 
the moisture into the pewter measure. But at the outside half a pint was the utmost 
I recovered, which done I sat me down, my face buried in my hands, with my eyes 
scorched as though they were seared by the burning tears that rose to them from my 
full and breaking heart. 

The night passed. Hour after hour I lay in a sort of stupefaction in the stern 
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sheets, taking no notice of the weather, my eyes fixed upon the stars, a little space 
of which directly over my head I would crazily essay to number. Once I pressed the 
handkerchief to my parched lips, but found the damp of it brackish, and threw it from 
me. But I would not touch the precious drop of water I had preserved. Too bitterly 
well did I guess how the morrow’s sun would serve me, and the very soul within me 
seemed to recoil from the temptation to moisten my dry and burning tongue. 

The memory of the early hours of that morning, of daybreak, of the time that 
followed, is but that of a delirium. I took no heed of my navigation. The sheet of 
the sail was fast, and the boat travelled softly before the gentle breeze that sat in little 
curls upon the water. I recollect thinking in a stupid, half-numbed way, that the 
boat was pursuing the path of the wreck whose one sail would suffer her to travel only 
straight before the wind. But the pain of thirst, the anguish of my situation, the 
maddening heat of the sun, the cruel, eternal barrenness of the ocean ; these things 
combined, lay like death upon me. I was sensible only that I lived and suffered. 
There was biscuit in the canvas bag which had been put in the boat. I thought by 
munching a fragment to ease the anguish in my throat, but found I could not swallow. 
Ah, heavenly God! the deliriousness of the gaze which I fastened upon the clear, cool, 
blue water over the side, the horrible temptation to drink of it, to plunge, and soak, 
and drown in it, the torment of the seething and creaming noises of its ripples against 
the burning sides of the boat, which sickened the atmosphere with their poisonous 
smell of hot paint ! 

The night came—a second night. Some relief from the thirst which tortured me 
I had obtained by soaking my underclothes, and wearing the garments streaming. It 
was a night of wonderful oceanic beauty and tenderness : the moon, a glorious sphere 
of brilliancy, the wind sweet afd cool with dew, and the sea sleeping to the quiet 
cradling of its swell. I had not closed my eyes for many along weary hour, and nature 
could hold out no longer. It was a little before midnight I think that I fell asleep ; the 
boat was then sailing quietly along, and steering herself, making a fair straight course 
of her progress—though to what quarter of the heavens she was carrying me I knew 
not, nor for a long while had thought of guessing. When I awoke the darkness was 
still upon the ocean, and the moon behind a body of high light cloud which she whitened 
and which concealed her, though her radiance yet lay in the atmosphere as a twilight. 
Right ahead of me, but at what distance I could not imagine, there floated a dark 
object upon the water. My glance had gone to her sleepily, but the instant it fell upon 
her I sprang to my feet, and bounded like a dart into the bow of the boat, and stood 
with my hands on the square of the canoe-shaped stem, straining my sight into 
the gloom. 

She was a ship—no doubt of that ; yet she puzzled me greatly, the light was so 
thin and deceptive that I could distinguish little more than the block of blackness she 
made upon the dark sea. Apparently she was lying with all sails furled, or else hauled 
up close to the yards. One moment I would think that she was without masts, then 
I imagined I could perceive a visionary fabric of spar and rope. But she was a ship! 
Help she would yield me—the succour of her deck, and, oh my God! one drink, but 
one drink of water! 

I flung the oars over, and weak as I was fell to rowing with might and main. The 
boat buzzed through the ripples to the impulse of my thirst-maddened arms. The 
shadow ahead slowly loomed larger and closer, till all in a-breath I saw by a sudden 
gleam of moonlight which sparkled through a rent in the cloud, that she was Za 
Mulette / 

I dropped the oars, let fall the sail, and stood with my eyes fixed upon her, 
considering a little. Would the men murder me if I boarded her? Or would they 
not fill my empty jar for me on my beseeching them, on my pointing to my frothing 
lip as the yellow man had done, on my asking for water only, promising to depart at 
once? Why, it was better to be butchered by their cutlasses than to perish thus. 
I felt mad at the thought of a long sweet draught of wine and water out of a cold 
pannikin, and rendered utterly defiant, absolutely reckless by my sufferings, and by 
the dream and allurement of a drink of water, I fell to the oars again, and rowed 
the boat alongside the wreck. 

I now noticed for the first time that the mast and sail which the fellows had erected 
were gone. Indeed the mast lay over the side, and the sail floated black under it in 
the water. I listened ; all was hushed as death in the motionless hulk. I secured the 
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painter of the boat to the chain plate, sprang on to the deck and stood looking a 
minute. Close to the wheel lay the figure of aman. He was sound asleep as I might 
suppose, his head pillowed on his arm, the other arm over his face in a posture of 
sheltering it. He was the only one of the three visible. Wildly reckless always and 
goaded with the agony of thirst I went straight to the hatch and dropped into the 
cabin. The blackness was that of a coal-mine, but I knew the way, and after a little 
groping found the pantry door and entered. With an eager hand I sought for a 
candle, found one and lighted it, and in a few minutes my thirst was assuaged and I 
was standing with clasped uplifted hands thanking God for the exquisite comfort of 
the draught. Yet I drank cautiously. My need made me believe that I could have 
drained a cask to its dregs, but I forced my dreadful craving to be satisfied with scarce 
more than a quarter of a pint. The drink relaxed the muscles of my throat and I was 
able to eat. Afterwards I drank a little again, and then I felt a new man. 

I stayed about twenty minutes in the pantry, in which time I heard no kind of noise 
saving a dim creak now and again from the hold of the wreck. Extinguishing the 
candle I entered the cabin and stood debating with myself on the course I should 
follow. Water I must have: should I fill a jar and carry it stealthily to the boat and 
be off and take my chance of managing the business unheard? Yes, I would do that, 
and if I aroused the sleepers, why, seeing that I was willing to go they might not 
refuse me a supply of drink... . 

I was musing thus when there was the sound of a yawn on deck. At that moment 

I remembered the array of cutlasses that embellished the cabin ceiling. It was the noise 
the fellow made, the perception that one of the three at all events was awake with his 
mates somewhere at hand to swiftly alarm, which put the thought of those cutlasses 
into my head, or it is fifty to one if in the blackness of that interior I should have 
recollected them. I sprang upon the table and in a moment was gripping a blade. 
The very feel of it, the mere sense of being armed sent the blood rushing through my 
veins as though ¢o some tonic of miraculous potency. ‘* Now,” thought I, setting my 
teeth, ‘‘ let the ruffians fall upon me if they will. If my life is to be taken it shall not be 
for the want of an English arm to defend it.” 
' I jumped on to the deck, went stealthily to the foot of the steps and listened. The 
man yawned again, and I heard the tread of his foot as he moved, whence I suspected 
him to be the yellow boatswain, the others being unshod, though to be sure there were 
shoes enough in the ’tween decks for them had they a mind to help themselves. As I 
sent a look up through the lifted corner of tarpaulin over the hatch I spied the delicate, 
illusive grey of daybreak in the air, and so speedy was the coming of the dawn that it lay 
broad with the sun close under the rim of the horizon ere I could form a resolution 
whilst listening to make sure that he who was on deck continuedalone. Then hearing 
him yawn again and no sound of the others reaching my ears, I mounted the steps and 
gained the deck. 

It was the Portuguese boatswain, as I had imagined. He was in the act of seating 
himself much in the same place where I had seen him sleeping when I boarded the 
vessel; but he instantly saw me as I arose, and remained motionless and rigid as 
though blasted by a flash of lightning. His jaw dropped, his hideous little eyes 
protruded bright with horror and fright from their sockets, and his yellow face changed 
into a sort of greenish tint like mottled soap or the countenance of a man in a fit. No 
doubt he supposed me a spectre, rising as I did in that way out of the cabin when the 
rogue would imagine me a hundred miles off, or floating a corpse in the water, and I 
dare say but for the paralysis of terror that had fixed his jaw some pious sentences 
would have dropped from him. For my part I hung in the wind undecided, at a loss 
to act. I sent a look over my shoulder to observe if the others were about, and the 
movement of my head seemed like the release of him from the constraint of my eye. 
He leapt into an erect posture and rushed to the side, saw the boat, uttered a cry 
for all the world resembling the rough, saw-like yell of the albatross stooping to some 
bait in the foaming eddies of a wake, in a bound came back to the binnacle, the body 
of which stood, though the compass, hood and glass were gone, and thrusting his hand 
into it pulled out a pistol which he levelled at me. The weapon flashed as I ran at 
him. Ere he had time to draw the cutlass which dangled at his hip, I had buried the 
blade, the large heavy hilt of which I grasped with both hands, deep in his neck, 
crushing clean through his right jaw ; and even whilst he was in the act of falling | 
had lifted and brought the cutlass down upon him again, this time driving the edge of 
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it so deep into his skull that the weight of him as he dropped dead dragged the weapon 
out of my hand, and it was a wrestle of some moments to free the blade. 

I swept round fully prepared for the confrontment of the others, who, I took it, if 
they were sleeping below, would rush up on deck on hearing the report of the pistol. 
My head was full of blood ; I felt on fire from my throat to my feet. God knows 
why or how it was, for I should have imagined of myself that the taking of a human 
life would palsy my muscles with the horror of the thing to the weakness of a woman’s 
arm ; and yet in the instant of my rounding, prepared for, panting for a sight of the 
other two, I seemed conscious of the strength of a dozen men in me. 

All was still. The sun had risen in splendour ; the ocean was a running surface of 
glory under him, and the blue of the south had the dark tenderness of violet with the 
gushing into it of the hot and sparkling breeze which had sprung up in the north with 
the coming of the morn. Where were the others? My eyes reeled as they went from 
the corpse of the Portuguese to the pistol he had let drop. I picked it up; it wasa 
rude weapon belonging to the armoury of Za Mulette. 1 conjectured that the miscreant 
would not have thus armed himself without providing a stock of ammunition at hand, 
and on putting my arm into the binnacle stand I found, sure enough, a powder-horn 
and a parcel of pistol-bullets. I carefully loaded the weapon, narrowly seeing to the 
priming, all the while constantly glancing along the deck and listening. Then with 
the pistol in one hand and the cutlass in the other, I stepped below, furious and eager 
for a sight of the dead man’s mates. 

The lifted tarpaulin let the morning sunshine fall fair into the cabin, and now I saw 
that which had before been invisible to me; I mean a great blood-stain upon the deck, 
with a spattering of blood-drops and spots of more hideous suggestion yet, round about. 
A thin trail of blood went from the large stain upon the floor along through the passage 
betwixt the berths, and so to the main hatch. Ha! thought I, “As signifies murder! 
I found nothing in the cabins. The door of the berth in which the chest of gold stood 
was locked, but on putting my whole weight against it with knee and shoulder it flew 
open. The contents of the place were as | had before taken notice of ; and there were 
no signs here of either dead or living men. I regained the deck, and walking forward 
observed a thin line of blood going from the coamings of the main hatch to the side. 
It was the continuation and termination of the trail below, and most unmistakably 
denoted the passage of a bleeding body borne through the hatch and cast overboard. 
I walked further forward yet, and on the forecastle witnessed another wide stain of 
blood. It looked fresher than the other—nay, it was not yet dry, and the heat went 
out of my body, and ice cold shudders swept through my limbs as I turned my back 
upon it, sick, dizzy, and trembling. 

Those horrible marks gave me the whole story as fully as though the dead brute aft 
had recited it to me at large ere I struck him down. He had murdered his mates one 
after the other to be alone with the gold. It had been murder cold and deliberate, I 
was sure. There were no signs of a struggle ; there were no hints of any previous 
conflict in the person of the yellow Portuguese. It was as though he had crept behind 
the men one after another, and struck them down with a chopper. Indeed I was as 
sure of this as though I had witnessed the deed ; and there was the chest of gold in the 
cabin to explain the reason of it. How he hoped to manage if he fell in with a ship 
(and I know not what other expectation of coming off with his life he could have 
formed) it is useless to conjecture. Some plausible tale no doubt he would have taken 
care to prepare, claiming the gold as his by law of treasure-trove. 

I let fall the weapons, and lay over a little strip of bulwark, panting for breath. 
My eyes were upon the water over the side, but a minute after, on directing them at 
the sea-line, I spied the sails of a ship, a square of pearl glimmering in the blue distance, 
and slightly leaning from the hot and brilliant breeze gushing fair down upon her star- 
board beam. Scarce had my mind had time to recognize the object as a ship, when it 
vanished ; a reddish gloom boiled up mistlike all about me ; the ocean to a mile away 
from the side of the wreck turned of the deep crimson of blood, spinning round like a 
teetotum ; then followed blackness, and I remember no more. ... . 

When consciousness returned I found myself lying in a bunk ina ship’s cabin. The 
place was familiar to me, and I recollect in a weak way trying to find out why it should 
be so. ‘‘ Why, confound it all,” I muttered, ‘‘this is my cabin aboard the Rudy. 
God! what a dream it has been!” 


‘*Very glad your senses have returned to you, Mr. Catesby. It’s been a doocid 
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long faint, sir,” exclaimed a familiar voice, and no less a person than the second mate 
of the Rudy came to my bedside. 

A moment after the door opened, and the «ctor of the ship entered. I was about 
to speak ; he peremptorily motioned silence, felt my pulse and brow, nodding approv- 
ingly ; then addressing the mate, thanked him for keeping watch and told him he could 
go. As my dawning intellects brightened, my eagerness to make sure of the reality of 
the adventure I had come through grew into a little fever. When I looked round the 
cabin and saw my clothes hanging upon the bulkhead, my books, the twenty odds and 
ends of the homely furniture of my berth, I could not but believe that I had fallen ill, 
been seized perhaps with a fever, and that the incidents of the wreck, the open boat, 
the murderous Portuguese, were a mere vision of my distempered brain. But for some 
hours the doctor had his way, would not suffer me to talk, with his own hand brought 
me broth and wine, and now, finding me strong enough I supposed to support a 
conversation, went out and in a few minutes returned with Captain Bow. 

It was ¢hen my suspicion that all that had happened to me was most horribly and 
fearfully real was confirmed. The boat that had left me aboard the wreck had been 
sighted sweeping down in the mist ; twenty ropes’ ends had been hove at her from the 
Ruby, and in a few minutes her people were safe on the Indiaman’s deck. Sail was 
shortened to close-reefed topsails, but a black blowing night drew around, as you know, 
and when the dawn broke the wreck was nowhere visible. Light, baffling weather 
followed. Meanwhile Bow swore that he would not quit these waters till he had 
exhausted the inside of a week in search for me. At sunrise that morning the wreck 
was signalled from the fore-top-gallant yard of the Rudy. The ship was immediately 
headed for it, and in a couple of hours was close aboard. The chief officer was sent in 
charge of a boat, and I was found lying, dead as they thought, a fathom’s distance 
from a large stain of blood, whilst aft was the body of a half-caste with his head cut 
open. They left Aim as he lay, but me they handed into the boat to carry on board, 
with the design of giving me a Christian burial, till the doctor, looking at me, asked if 
they wanted to add to the horrors of the wreck by drowning a living man, and ordered 
me to be conveyed at once to my bed. 

This was the captain’s story, and I then told mine. Both he and the doctor exchanged 
looks as I talked. It was tolerably evident to my mind that they only believed in 
about a quarter of what I told them. 

‘** But, Captain,” I cried, ‘‘on my solemn honour as a gentleman, as I am alive here 
to say it, there was gold to the value of many thousands of pounds in the chest.” 

‘Yes, yes,” he answered with a glance of compassion at me. ‘‘I don’t doubt it, 
Mr. Catesby. So much the better for the mermen when it goes down to them ; it will 
render the mermaids more placable, I don’t doubt.” 

‘* But, gracious mercy !” I cried, ‘‘it is only the sending of a boat, you know. Why, 
sir, there’s enough in that chest to yield a little fortune to every mother’s son of us 
aboard.” 

‘**Yes, yes,” said Captain Bow, with a faint smile of concern at the doctor, who 
kept his eyes with a knowing look in them fastened upon the deck. ‘‘ But we took 
you off the wreck, my dear sir, a little before nine o’clock, and it is now after four, and 
as our speed has been a comfortable eight knots ever since, you may reckon the hulk 
at sixty miles’ distance astern. No, Mr. Catesby, we’re bound to Bombay this time in 
earnest, sir. No more hunting after wrecks this voyage.” 

But I got every man-jack of the passengers, with the whole ship’s company to boot, 
to credit my story up to the hilt before we had measured half the length of the Bay of 
Bengal, and such was the conviction I had inspired forwards at all events that the third 
mate one night told me it was reported that a number of the forecastle hands had made 
up their minds to charter, if possible, if not, then to run away with, a country wallah 
on the Rudy's arrival at Bombay, and sail the Indian Ocean till they fell in with the 
wreck—if she was still afloat. 
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Engraved by R. Tayior, from the Picture by ANDREA DEL SARTO in the National Gallery 





